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LIQUID and GELATIN MACHINES 


Ditto duplicators are priced from a few 
dollars up; every school and teacher can 
have Ditto benefits. Illustrated: Ditto D-44, 
newest electric automatic feed liquid type 
duplicator for paper up to 9" x 14°. Because 
Ditto leads, Ditto offers the most advanced 
tybes of both gelatin and liquid duplicators, 


DISCOVER NEW HORIZONS WH 4%& lv Ditto 


@ When Ditto frees you, to devote time and genius to activities OTHER than 


routine— when you find out Ditto’s opportunity for INCREASED PERSONAL 





INFLUENCE—you embark on a thrilling quest for new horizons in teaching. 


Ditto enters into practically every school activity, from class room to extra- 
curricular activity. It is an instant-acting “printing plant.” With new clarity and 
legibility, it makes copies of any original whether typed, printed, written or drawn 
... without type, stencil or film... at 70 copies a minute .;; on card stock or papef 


...in one to 4 colors at once. 





Discover new horizons with the new Ditto! Send for new idea-literature! 


F Re E E ! A sample set of Ditto 


lesson sheets for your class, printed 
in reproducing ink for use on gelatin 
duplicators .. . Write! DITTO, INC. 
602 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 

Gentlemen: Without obligation please= 


NEW DITTO WoRKBOOKS NOW *1°° yp G3 eetmeere aan aaa 
; ( ) Send me “New Efficiencies for Educatioa 
Ditto’s $5 authoritative workbooks cover most subjects; to en ! ( ) Send me New Ditto W orkbook Contes 
liven teaching, new ones appear regularly. Latest additions are: ! ( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration 7 no ( 
New arithmetic reasoning problems for 4th, Sth, 6th grades; 2 () Send Sample Sheets. My class is Prims J ( 
mew 4th grade geography; new ist grade number book; new ! Secondary ( ) Junior High ak 
Pre-primer, “Jack and Jill at Home”; new primer, “Jack and Jill 4] ee 
at School”; new “Friends of Field, Stream and Forest’; for 2nd : My Mamte..sececrecrrereccsvccessoessossore? 
through 4th grades; new “Ships, Trains and Plains,” for 2nd BBR ccccsaccssecasnceswdcansescessseeeee 
through 3rd grades, etc... . One book contains more than most u ” 
classes need; usually two or more teachers share one. Ditto GME cccvcvcsovecesscsescesonersonssetnn” 
units, $1.00 up. Send for free Ditto Workbook catalog ... New! ; ee 
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UMMER SESSION | 


The growing popularity of the | 
Summer Session of Washington 
University is due to the broad 
selection of graduate, under- 
xraduate and professional 
courses, carefully selected fuac- 
ulty, dormitory facilities on an 
attractive campus, and the ad- 
vantages of contact with a 
large city. 


| 


Classes From 
June 17 to July 26, 1940 


For Bulletin, Address Isidor 
Loeb, Director of Summer Ses- 
sion, Room 202, Duncker Hall 


WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis, Missouri Hy TO USE THE 
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— HANDWORK 
RESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL IN THIS ISSUE 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


1 years old—over 1400 graduates. 400- 
bed hospital. 3 year course open to wom- 
a. Affiliated with Rush Medical College 
of the University of Chicago. Graduates 
are eligible for registration in Illinois, 
New York, and all other states. 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University ot Chicago 


“3 CHILDREN who are enthusi- 

astic about sewing like to cut 
all sorts of animals out of gingham 
and calico and sew them on pads and 
holders for hot dishes. They can 
make interesting stand-up animals 
| by cutting them from corrugated 
board and sticking their feet in clay 
to make them stand. 


Address requests for information to 


The Presbyterian Hospital School of Nursing 

Dept. |, 1750 W. Congress St. 
Chicago, 
MMinois 





Pege THERE seems to be a gaiety 

in the style of the letters on 
this page that reflects the message 
conveyed by word and by picture. 
Children have much to express on 
joyous subjects. The teacher who 
feels this herself can get good results 
from children. They are willing to 
experiment for they know that they 
will not be criticized if their work is 
not always successful. The silhou- 
ette idea can be used also for other 
Easter subjects, such asa child hold 
ing a rabbit or a chicken. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF 
OLORADO presents a summer program 





‘ wrious and effective study. It provides Peg? BEAUTIFUL textures may be 
uellent buildings, libraries, laboratories, and made by using the crayon in 
‘faculty of nationally recognized compe- the “horizontal way,” as described 
nce. Located in the foothills of the Rockies, hi . 
* aye on this page. Here are some things 
imile above sea level, in sight of perpetual , : . 
ww, the University has a superior environ- that you might try. Manila drawing 
nent for summer study, with unsurpassed paper, 9 x 12 inches, is spread on top 
‘matic and recreational advantages. Organ- of a tile floor and broken crayon in 
ed hikes, week-e ings, visits aciers : 
ikes, week end outings, visits to glaciers, some dark color, or black, is rubbed 
ticursions to the Rocky Mountain National h wey ‘ 
irk, and mountain climbing. over the paper. An interesting tex 


ture results. Another piece of paper 


iy ae 19 is placed over a register and rubbed 


with crayon. An equally interesting 


? y . 
July 22 to Aug. 23 texture is the result. 

Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, Many common pins are sprinkled 
tducation, Home Economics, Business, Jour- over a desk. The drawing paper is | 
~y a mg — — placed on top of the pins and the 
mp 10r Geology an nology. aison ‘ . . , 
frase, Casa Espafiola. Deutsches Haus. broken black crayon is rubbed over 
hversity Theater with special instruction the paper. The result is surprising in 

Dramatic Production. Complete system of its texture. 

Demon: > I a ° 

Stoel Mere Schools — Nursery to High Paper is placed on top of corrugat 
on > berg special + eet 7” teachera, ed cardboard. A different texture 
Pervisors, and administrators. Special op- . 

“unities for graduate work. Organ recitals is secured. 

a public lectures. Educational Conferences The child who has experience in 
DO hiiinnnameienimmnanin diners making beautiful textures will yrow 






to dislike ordinary harsh textures, 
Isn’t that what we want to teach 
children—to love the beautiful and 
not the ugly or commonplace? 


COLORADO @% 


S0ULDER, COLORADO 
an of Summer Quarter (Dept. T) 


send complete information and Bulletins checked: 


Summer Quarter Catalog 


Pages ‘THESE pages will surely be a 
(including Graduate School) 26-27 — ' 


i) Smee Recsentinn Deltetin real inspiration. The chil- 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology dren in the photographs are so ab- 
Meme Perit Prana sorbed in their job. The more work 
Panes of this kind we give them, the more 
sree Sate independent they become in initiat- 
ing problems. (Continued on page 74) 
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NEW MACMILLAN 
STORYBOOKS FOR YOUR 
CLASSROOM SHELVES 








LITTLE 
WHIRLWIND 
by 


SALUTE 
by C. W. Anderson 


An accident to a race 





horse disqualifies him 
for the track but not 
for the small boy who 
adopts him and nurses 
him back to health and 
victory! Many pictures 
by the author. 


(Ages 6-10) $1.50 


Margaret Hubbard 


Chatty’s family left 
their North Dakota 
home in 1823 for richer 
lands further south. 
Snow overtook them, 
and they spent= an 
eventful winter in a 
Chippewa camp. Illus- 
trations by Dorothy 
Bayley. 


(Ages 8-12) $2.00 





IT COURAGE 


by Armstrong Sperry 





+ 


Mafatu, a young Polyne 
sian, feared the sea, 80 was 


called a coward, until he THE LITTLEST 


gained courage through a 


thrilling adventure. Many HOUSE 


dramatic pictures in color 


ae by the author. by Elizabeth 
by Marjorie Flack (Ages 8-12) $1.75 panera 


and Karl Larssen 








How three children be 





A picture-story book Send for the free illustrated come the proud posses- 
about the everyday life booklet, CLASSROOM L1- sors of a tiny old New 
and adventures of a lit BRARIES, that contains England house. Many 
tle Mexican boy.  Piec- nuaggeated basic libraries illustrations by Mar 
tures in four colors. for each grade, guerite Davis. 

(Ages 6-10) 2.00 (Ages 8-12) $1.50 











THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 


























MINNESOTA 


| Summer Session 





7% 


The best proof of the value of Minnesota’s summer 
sessions is their large enrollment. More than 800 
courses cover all fields of interest, with especial em- 
phasis upon those leading to Baccalaureate or 
Advanced Degrees in Education. © More than 
500 educators, many of national and interna- 
tional reputation, plus advantages of the Uni- 
versity’s great Library, Laboratories, and 











Research facilities, create an outstanding 
opportunity. e Two terms—the first begin- 
ing with registration Monday and Tues- 
day, June 17 and 18...registration for 
second term, Monday, July 29. 


Write NOW for complete Bulletin 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


630 ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS ° MINNESOTA 
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Dear READER: 

if your pupils are fond of giving dramatizations, you are no dou 
kept busy thinking of ways and means to have these plays as creat 
as possible. You will, therefore, want to read the article about pu 
tomiming a story, by John Stine, on page 18. It includes step-by-ste 
directions, Primary teachers will be interested in the article, “Bull 
ing Your Own Reading Materials,” by Carolyn C. Andrews, page § 
Ihe Travel Section, pages 49-52, offers a variety of suggestions the 
will stimulate you to make travel plans for your summer vacation 
Insects are the general theme of the Illustrated Unit of Work, pie 
39-48. Our new department, “Let’s Find the Facts,” page { 
describes an excursion to a candy factory. Be sure not to miss « 
regular departments, “How to Use the Handwork in This lsu 
page 1; “Our Historical Calendar,” page 4; “The Children’s Corner; 
page 5; “Help-One-Another Club,” pages 53-55; and “Your Cou 
selor Service,” pages 56, 58, and 60. The contents of the magany 
are classified below. 


PRIMARY GRADES MIDDLE and UPPER GRADES 


Seasonal Seasonal 

Pages 7, 8, 10, 11, 23, 26-27, Pages 7, 8, 23, 26-27, 28-2 
28-29, 32-33, 34, 38, 53. 32-33, 34, 38. 

Easter Easter 


7, 8, 12, 24, 28-29, 35, 38, 54. 7, 8, 24, 28-29, 58, 54. 
Holland; St. Patrick's Day 
Holland: 5, 38. Se. Patrick’s 
Day: 30, 37. 


Holland; St. Patrick's Day 
Holland: 15, 31, 38, 54& ® 
Patrick’s Day: 30, 36, 37. 


Handwork 
1, 7, 15, 23, 24, 25, 26-27, 2 
29, 30, 31, 32-33, 53, 54, 58 


Handwork 

1, 7, 15, 23, 24, 25, 26-27, 28 
29, 30, 32-33, 53, 54, 58. 
Program Material; Stories Program Material; Stories 
Program material: 34, 35, 37, 38 Program material: 18, 34, 56 
§4. Stories: 12, 13. §4. Stories: 12, 13. 





Tool Subjects | 
Arithmetic: 22, 56; reading: 


language: 5, 55, 60. 


Tool Subjects 
Arithmetic: 10, 56; reading: 9, 
10, 56; language: 5, 54, 55, 60. 


Art; Literature; Music Art; Literature; Music 

Art: the cover, 16. Literature: Art: the cover, 16. Liveratu! 
13, 16, 54. Music: 13, 16, 34, 13, 16, 18, 20, 54. Muse 
37. 16, 34, 38. 


Health; Elementary Science 

, 
Health: 8, 21. Science: 14- 
33, 39-48, 53, 54, 60. 


Health; Elementary Science 
Health: 8, 53. Science: 33, 39 
48, 53, 54, 60. 


Units; Seatwork 
Units: 11, 15, 39-48. Seatwork: 
10, 13, 14, 16. 


Units; Tests 
Units: 15, 19, 22, 39-48: Tes 
13, 14, 16, 20-21, 54. 


Social Studies Social Studies ‘ 
4, 11, 15, 38, 49-52, 54, 55, 60, 4, 15, 19, 22, 31, 36, 38 
80. 53, 54, 55, 60, 80. 


gil 












Character Education 


The cover, 8, 13, 14, 16 





Character Education 
The cover, 8, 13, 14, 16, 24, 35, 
38. 





14,38 






Visual Education 
The cover, 7, 8, 
$2, $%. 





48, 
Visual Education 19, 9 


The cover, 7, 8, 39-48, 58. 
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FREE 10 TEAGHERS ! 


THIS NOTABLE COLLECTION—PRINTS OF 


18 AMERICAN HISTORICAL PAINTINGS 


TO HELP YOU, AND ALL TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 
WITH YOUR STUDY OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


Kg Read Directions Below—Then Use 
Coupon Below! Hurry—Supply Limited! 





































j 
) Gow 


lf you would like to get absolutely free—for your 
st pur. classroom, for study, or for your own private use—a 
by-tf# notable collection of prints of 48 beautiful American 


“Bult historical paintings... the coupon below will help 
<n ’B you do so, without charge. 

§ thi 7 
scat This group of pictures covers many famous Ameri- 


+ PH can historical events. Each is vital to the study of our 
A 2 geat democracy. Accurate details, creating the feel- 
le’ ng of actually living the events themselves, add to 
‘ort’ theireducational value. Costumes, architecture, boats, 
railroads, vehicles, are absolutely authentic, thus 
adding material for extra study and discussion. We 
know of noother collection of pictures that isso utterly 
apes § American, so replete with patriotic facts and interest. 
And it is this collection we now offer you free. 


Toseph K 0995 RK. eale 


1841-1926 
(Great grand-nephew of Betsy Ross) 


= The pictures in the portfolio are repro- 
duced from the original paintings in 
the collection of The Modern Galleries 
of Arts in Philadelphia. They were re- 
cently brought to light when discovy- 
ered in an old home in Germantown, 
Pennsylvania. “TIME”, the weekly 
news-magazine reported this “find” in 
1935, as “the most unusual collection 
in the realm of Americana”. This ar- 
tist’s paintings are now in the perma- 
nent collection of the Whitney J eromned 
of American Art, New York; The Edi 
son Institute of Dearborn, Michigan; 
The Stephen Foster Memorial of the 
University of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, and private collections, Other 
pictures by Beale were recently repro- 
duced in Life Magazine—and are on 
exhibit at the Atwater Kent Museum 
in Philadelphia. 


What State Governors Say 


Thanks for sending on the splendid, but the scenes de- 
‘ctorial History of America. picted have been carefully 
have enjoyed these very selected, and those responsi- 
uch,andI havea youngster ble for this work are to be 
4 iy Me years old who, I know, _ highly commended”, 
] ary ves bs » au > 
’ eye} pr ng “I found these prints inter- 
nude me in your list of esting, not only from an his- 
thee to be remembered with torical standpoint, but also 
27, 1H this special gift copy” from a standpoint of beauty, 
ys and I assure you that I am 
Not only are the drawings more than appreciative...”. 


i What Teachers Say 


‘My Citizenship Clubs are “I want to thank you for 
using these pictures for per- the set of beautiful history 
ne manent scrapbook work,and pictures which you so gener- 
vecertainly appreciate your ously offer. I can assure you 
‘t—it makes a distinct they are of immense value 
ontribution to our study of to my class.” 

atriotic leaders’’, 








THINK OF IT! 48 BEAUTIFUL PRINTS LIKE THESE! 





peratu 
- Original paintings from Sane ocoa= Seo = 
QUICK! OFFER LIMITED! which these photo litho- FRANK H. FLEER CORPORATION Date. . ee 
‘i tints are reproduced, are “es me Tenth & Diz d Streets, Philadelphia, P: 
. RESERVE YOURS NOW! valued at many thousands School Department, Tenth iamond Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
. Get of dollars. Each print is Notice: Portfolio will only be sent to teachers at school address, 
12,- vetting your set of 48 pictures is as 


91%” x 11”, an excellent 
size for group framing. 
The portfolio in which 
they are enclosed, is of 
heavy blue stock with let- 
tering in red. Send only 
outside wrappers of Fleers 
Dubble Bubble Gum, shown 
at left. Notice: Portfolio 


will only be sent to teach- 
ers at school address. 
Offer expires June 15, 1940. Your associate teachers will appre- 
ciate learning of this offer. Tell them about it and reserve the 


DON’T WAIT! USE COUPON TODAY /_Re ' 


umple as ABC, Just enlist the co- 
ihe of your class in collecting 
) Fleers Dubble Bubble Gum 
Hoppers, and send them to Frank 
. Te * Fleer Corporation, School De- 
ents Philadelphia, Pa. But in 

i ttobesure to get your set of pic- 
_€8,Usereservationcouponatright 
: immediately. Prints will be sent 
eit ° You when wrappers are received. 


Gentlemen: Please reserve. ..... .sets of American Pictorial His- 
tory Portfolio by Joseph Boggs Beale. I understand the portfolios 
will be delivered post paid upon receipt by you of 150 FLEERS 
DUBBLE BUBBLE GUM outside wrappers for each set. 


ee er : Grade 


City pe hOb e000 Goes e0 06080066808 a .. State 


24, 58 
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The WORLD FAMOUS... 


—Perr Pictures 


Literally MILLIONS of them have been used in schools and 
homes. They cost only ONE CENT and TWO CENTS each for 
60 cents’ worth or more. Postpaid. Sizes 3 x 3% and 5% x %. 
Also, we carry 

Three lines of miniature COLORED pictures at ONE CENT and 
TWO CENTS each for 60 cents’ worth or more. 

FREE. THREE Catalogues, B. C. and D. of Miniature COL- 
ORED Pictures, a picture with each of them, and an abridved 
Catalogue and sample of The Perry Pictures, FREE to teachers 
in March if you name school and grade, and this magazine. 
CATALOGUE of the Perry Pictures, 1600 tiny 


printed in the catalogue, 15 cents in stamps or coin. 



































illustrations 


Bird Pictures in Colors, Three Cents Each for 20 or more. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts 


Age of Innocence 


Ke ynolda 








EACHERS . . Here is the IDEAL BOOK for 


GROUP SINGING 


224 Songs With 
Words and Music ! 


This Book Contai 
74 Stunt and Pep Songs 
21 Human Interest Songs 
80 Folk Songs 
12 Patriotic Songs 
45 Sacred Songs 
17 Negro Spiritual» 


and many others 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., 


THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 73/5 "sus." 


Wheaton Corre 















Specially selected songs for group singing in 
schools, clubs, churches, homes, ete. Won- 
derful value! 20¢ per copy, $1.80 per dozen 
(postpaid), $13.00 per hundred (not postpaid). 


SPECIAL OFFER 
TO TEACHERS! 


Cut out this ad, and send Ive for examination | 











copy. See for yourself what an exceptional 
book thie really is for wroup singing. 








Chicago 
Philadelphia 








WHEATON, ILLINOIS 


BENEFITS ANIL 
Summer School Ptpseuree? 


Go to Wheaton this summer for a rare blending of profitable study, Christian 
fellowship, and vacation joys. Secure needed credits for professional advancement 
in « friendly, stimulating atmosphere, close to historical and beautiful Fox River 
Valley, leas than an hour from Chicago. 
Inter-Session begins June 10. Two 4-week terms begin June 22 and July 20. 
Popularity growing with teachers, administrators, college students and Christian 
workers Courses include complete curriculum in Liberal Arta. Varied selection 
Mt activities Write now for unusually interesting bulletin Addrens: 
ENOCK ©. DRYNESS, Director, Box IN-30, Wheaton College, Wheaton, 


RISTO ET 
GNO EUUS 
Hlinois 
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Each Dos. 23 
Miiver Plated $.20 6684.00 
Geld Plated ww 43.00 
Sterling Milver 36 8.40 Ne.G523 Each 
Rolled Gold a.) 6,00 Sliver Piated $1.00 
Gield Filled Lo 40 Gald Plated 1 
Sterling Miver 1.16 Sliver Plate 8 26 
Ne. R 523 Each Rolled Gold 1.26 Ne. C 044 Each i.) piate 36 
Mterling Miiver 61.46 Geld Filled 1.86 Stiver Piate $ .1K Sterling Silver 50 
Ster!. Silver, 1OKt Top 2.76 Gold Plate 26 Rolled Gold 6 
WKt. Solid Gold 6.50 Sterling 0) Gold Filled 
SPECIAL PRICES ON ORDERS OF TWELVE OR MORE 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., New York, N.Y. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Mont. 


Hutt sess 


Certifieation beoklet free to members. 





ALASKA AND THE WEST 
Good teachers needed, Excellent opportunities all depart- 
ments, particularly music. For early placement register 
with Huff's NOW— superior placement service 
for a quarter of a century. 


5 oa 





Teachers, Supervisors, 
etc. in Demand 


Minneapolis, Minn., Plymouth Bldg. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Mer. 


aa eS 
ROCKY 77 TEACHERS & 
AGENCY 3 


410 U.S.Nat Bann BLoc Denver. Coco 


che A SE 


25 E. jackson, Chicago, til. 


CLARK-BREWER (IY, TORE [MINNEAPOLIS | SPOKANE | KANSAS CITY 
CHICAGO, __Lyon & Healy Building 


pe VACANCIES for degree candidates. 
Also Norma! Critic and Supervisory positions. 


Unexcelled 





Largest in the Weat. 





Demand for grade teachers with degree has far exceeded 
supply for past several seasons. Excellent opportunities 
for critic work for those with M.A. degree. MEMBER N.A.T.A. 





Grade Teachers Wanted 





satt 238 Migrs. Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Western Reference and Bond Association, Sth and Wyandotte. A live and up-to-date Bureau 
3 r. 


A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU, placing teachers from Kindergarten to University 


25 APPLICATION $] 00 al int oa as. (oer 









garten and nursery school. Chil- 

dren's demonstration school and 

observation center. Special summer classes. 

—— resident hall. Located Chicago's 
4 ovely North Shore nearlake. Cultural edu- 

- a. photo or snapshot. | - cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 

day service, Established 1898. (4 yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 

MOEN PHOTO SERVICE Write for list of successful alumnae. 

868 Moen Bidg., La Crosse, Wis. National ge of Educa ’ 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 014-C EVANSTON, KL. 


SUMMER CLASSES e 


° ART e JULY 1—AUG. 23 


Special METHODS Courses for 
art and other teachers. Fascinating Direct-Pro- 
ject classes in Commercial Art, Dress Design, In- 
terior Decorating, Industrial Design, Painting, etc. 
for everyone, Laid out in 2-week periods to fit vaca- 


On Genuine Moentone, Nationally 
Known, Superior Quality. Perfect cop- 
ies, application size 24, x 3‘ guaran- 


















This bi-monthly magazine contains 64 
pages of fascinating nature stories, 
photographs, drawings and color plates. 
Children’s stories, blue printing, pro 
ject planning, nature walks, teach- 
ing methods, Used by schools, librar- 


iY naturalists. $2.00 a r, checks : - 
or urveney. Write Canadian Nature, tion plans. Write for catalog. 
177 Jarvis St., Toronto, Canada. CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 














18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Suite Q-3 





Our March 
Historical Calendar 





USED in connection with our calen 
dar, page 7, these facts will provide 
material for classroom 
throughout the month. 


discussions 


March 1—Nebraska admitted to the 
Union, 1867. 

March 2—Texas Independence Day. 
Texas declared herself independent 


from Mexico, 1837. 
March 3—Florida admitted to the 
Union, 1845. 
Alexander Graham Bell, 


Scottish-American scientist, inven- 
tor of the telephone, born, 1847. 

Ulysses S. Grant became 
commander in chief of the Union 
Army, 1864. 


March 4—Vermont admitted to the 


Union, 1791. 

The Constitution of the 
United States went into effect, 
1789. 

March 7—Luther Burbank, Ameri- 
can naturalist, born, 1849. His 
birthday is celebrated as Arbor 
Day in California. 

A United States patent 


was granted to Alexander Graham 
Bell for his invention of the tele- 
phone, 1876. 


March 14—A patent was granted to 
Eli Whitney for his invention of 
the cotton gin, 1794. 

March 15—Andrew Jackson, the 
seventh president of the United 
States, born, 1767. 

Maine admitted to the 
Union, 1820. 


March 16—James 
fourth president of the 
States, born, 1751. 

The United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point was 
established, 1802. 


March 17—Evacuation Day. On 
this day, in 1776, the British sol- 
diers, under Howe, left Boston. 

St. Patrick’s Day. 

March 18—Grover Cleveland, the 
twenty-second and twenty-fourth 
president of the United States, 
born, 1837. 

John Caldwell Calhoun, 
statesman and orator, 


Madison, the 
United 


American 
born, 1782. 

March 20—Spring begins, 1:24 p.m. 
Since 1940 is a leap year, the ver- 
nal equinox occurs a day earlier. 

March 23—Patrick Henry delivered 
his famous speech on liberty at 
Richmond, Virginia, 1775. 

March 24—Easter Sunday. 

March 29—John Tyler, the tenth 
president of the United States, 
born, 1790. 

March 30—Alaska 
from Russia, 1867. 


was purchased 
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for dramatic 
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T. S. DENISON & 
203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Minois 
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CO., Dept. 58, x 











THRILLS or SEACRAFT 





















March winds — pent-up vitality of youth - Pupils 
a fitting om, “ all new class project 
“Sea Craft.” Full of thrilla fi i 
dents of all ages! ——— ing = 
For completing this project 
CHAVONDS, SHRANCE et smoot! 
der Tempera and EVERYDAY 
ART Papers. brook 
Write today for brand new ° 
P roblem & Idea project, “Sea Point 
Craft.” 10ce for handling. f 
INE AMERICAN CRAYON CO, — 
852-952 Hayes Ave. been d 
Sandusky, Ohio. 
beginn 
~ operas 
ee 
feerercceccccorcors You 1 
a ’ 
; Point 
New--Helpful--Fre 
left-ha 
A concise booklet containing valuable 
information about free pe 


SCHOOL ART PAPER 


How to specify paper! Characteristics 
of different papers. Terms applying 
to paper, etc. 


Write for your copy, also for general 
sample booklet, to Dept. |. 


BERMINGHAM & PROSSER CO. 

128 S. Sangamon St. 10 E. 40th S. 

CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK CITY 
Makers of Paper With Personality 
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PPL LLL OP 


High School Course 


CLM SULM Many Finish in 2 Yeos 
rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent ' 


dent son hool work prepares for entrance je college. fey 


t lie Di a agers ied. Credit for H 
pom sg ‘% mele ou on j desired. Free Bulletin on rem 


School, i. Dpt. H-323, Drexel at 58th, Chip 


We get Jobs for Teachers and Teachers for Jobs 
Work with us and be convinced. 
TEACHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
6642 Delmar 
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4522 N. Knox Ave 
St. Louis, Mc. © Chicago, Ik} "er send 









TEACHERS WANTED§2& 
Good teachers are ib 
Don't lose your aa 











We cover the entire northwest. 
mand—from rural to university. 
for advancement 


Western Educational Bureau, Greybull, W 


PINS 30% RINGS ‘I 


Finest quality. Over 300 artistic designs. 
Write for our attractive free catalog and setect 
2 beautiful pin or ring for your class or chib. 


Dept. |, METAL ARTS CO., Inc, Rochester, MY 


DIGTIONARY S22 ==! 


60,000 words. Thumb indexed, 
greatest dictionary Sanpete ever o! 
satisfied. ailed anywhere, circular free. 


HELPFUL BOOK LEAGUE, 220 Fifth Avenue, 


K STL, 


FOR CLASSWORK ia 
decorate burnt wood etchings, glor sis 
pingues. glaatie nc svettien, ‘ mirror pictures, 7" 
etc. Write for catalog e.. ce 
THAYER Ay CHANDLER si0w. Van Buren 
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We offer to new menben § 
Webster's New Standard 
1250 pages, ened 
Bound in bue 
ffered. Benet ie 
New 
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The Washington Boulevard Hospi 


School of NURSING: Acsredited 3-¥F. COURS, a om, 







Pleasant living quarters. H. 8. Graduates lee 
Latin—Chemistry essential. na regueme free. cote wi bs 
for bulletin of fil all pexticalace anc x a 
OR SCHOOL ~ mane West 
2449 W.W I isa win. Pal Troe 
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THE KEY 


Jo better 





OVAL 
POINT 


756 


Pupils will learn good writ- 
ing much more quickly with 
smooth, long-wearing Ester- 
The 756 Oval 


Point writes smoothly even 


brook pens. 


on soft paper because it has 
been designed especially for 


beginners in their class work. 


1 And for left-handed pupils 


You will find 756 Oval 
Point especially helpful to 
left-handed pupils. Send for 


free pens for trial. 


* * * 


bstevtrvuk 


PEN COMPANY 


68 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or 
Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


| The 1940 Supplement to 
FRENCH’S CATALOGUE of PLAYS 


« NOW READY for DISTRIBUTION 
Please send SAMUEL FRENCH 

} ©" your 25 W. 45th St., New York 
copy today 811 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 
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30 APPLICATION $ 
PHOTOS V 


e Finest real photo copies, size 244x344, 
/ double weight, silk (not glossy) finish. 
Made from any photo or print. Money 
returned if not satisfied. Original re- 
turned unharmed. Prompt service. 


OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. 


ee 


MeArt Water Color Inks—< Cost 


tional! New! CAPSU L-INK in & gorgeous 
ein Students get beautiful water color effects 
0 the cost. Easily made—blends well — per- 
manent. eatpoul makes 2 oz. Kit of & colors (2 
wy eae portpala. Postgai. Kit of & colors (1 qt. each 
aD ( Quick Jamel's Hair Brash given if 
wre c0., OO 108 W. Lake St., Dept. A-3, Chicago, Ill. 











— 

w&ranteed Photo Finishing 

~ | 2 prints each 25¢. 20 prints from your filma 

ty he, ory offer—immediate service. You'll like 
Photo Inishing. Special Offer to Schools. En- 
te: 3 x7. - 26e. 

eum oko 


COMPany, Box 278 Ti, Hutchinson, Kansas 


HECTOGRAPHS From Menufacturer 


Wo Surf 
siete win legal size 95c. Three Pi i, ti. 30. All 


Xe peatage Wane Hecto Pencil, Carbon and Sponge. Add 








eer, Paal Trommler of Mississippi. Full postage on all C.O.D. 
tommler, 76 Cortlandt St., New York, N.Y. 
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The Children’s Corner 


EACH month this department in 
THe Instructor will be devoted to 
original verse by children. Contri- 
butions must be sent by the teacher 
and be accompanied by a letter from 
her, bearing her signature. The let- 
ter should give the name and address 
of the school and the name and 
grade of the young author. 

Each contribution should be on a 
separate sheet and should bear the 
child’s name, his grade, the name 
and address of the school, and the 
teacher’s name. Address all contri- 
butions for this department to: 

The Children’s Corner 
THe INstRuCTOR 
Dansville, N.Y. 


Tue Easter BUNNY 


I am the Easter Bunny so bold 
Bringing the eggs as I am told. 
To every little girl 
To every little boy 
To bring them at this Easter time 
A lot of Easter joy. 
Kay ANN Harseck, 2nd Grade 
Franklin School, Utica, Ill. 
Patma Keutzer, Teacher 


Tue Bee 


Up in a tree 
I see a bee. 
If I'm not careful 
He'll sting me. 
Bitty Rainey, 4/4 Grade 


Starr School, Starr, S$. C. 
KatHryn E. Rainey, Teacher 
Tne Roap 


I looked "way down the road 

Way down the road to the bend. 
Where does it lead to, 

And where does it end? 


Does it go "way, "way down 
"Way down to the sea? 

When I grow up I'll follow it, 
I'll follow it and see. 


Pll go farther than the bend, 
It might lead far away. 
When I grow up I'll follow it— 
I'll follow it—someday. 

Doris Levirstap, 5th Grade 
Inwood Public School, Inwood, 
BeuLaH DarisMan, Teacher 


lowa 


IN THE SPRING 


All the birds come back in spring, 
And start to build their nest. 
You can always hear them sing, 
Each trying to do its best. 


The robin is a happy bird, 
He is always on the watch 
For bugs, worms and insects, 
With which to feed his flock. 

Rocer VAN Patten, 6th Grade 
McKinley School, Palatine Bridge, N.Y. 
FLorENCE M. WinsMan, Teacher 
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Fascinating “NEW STORY OF LIGHT® 


SCHOOL PROJECT NOW READY ! 







] 0c and coupon 


below brings you 
these big double- 
faced wall charts 
(38” x 50’), the 32- 
page book and the 
12-page booklet. 


Please send me my copy of your new revised, school work project, “The New 
including 32-page text- book, four wall charts, and 12-page 


' 

' General Electric Company, Lamp Department 166-1-C, 
| Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 

' 

| Story of Light” 

» booklet for student use. I enclose 10c¢ for mailing. 
' 

D Pr hsieesiredes dnszesscnceanunew 

' 

© Pa basen eieecanscsguiadeesiias . 

' 

© GPocecccecs Cocccccccccccccces 

' 


EAR out the coupon below and mail 

it with 10c for General Electric's 
brand new, completely revised school 
work project, “The New Story of Light”— 
just republished because of the nation- 
wide demand from school teachers. This 
new, enlarged project on light and seeing 
includes four big units designed to tie-in 
with regular courses in Social Studies, 
Geography, History, and Health and Safe- 
ty... courses regularly taught from fourth 
to seventh grades. 
The project, prepared with the help of 
leading authorities on school projects, in- 
cludes complete suggestions for using it as 
well as worth-while activities with each 
unit. It consists of a printed text—a 32- 
page book profusely illustrated—and two 
double-faced wall charts designed to use 
with the various units. Three of the charts 
are printed in two colors and the fourth in 
four colors. Also sample copy of 12-page 
booklet for student use—extra copies 
available at 2c each. 


This offer is limited to the United States. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


ee ee 








Do your pupils 
chalk up 100% 
in Grammar ? 

Boylan and Taylor's 
TEN-A-WEEK 
FOR BETTER ENGLISH 





Price $.25 

Here is a new type workbook for mastery of good 
English usage in easy ateps with the aid of ten 
drill exercises a week 
The exercises are motivated by clever cartoons and 
ample provision is made for remedial work 

A sample pa will he sent “pon 

request Mr tt to Dept, * ‘y? 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, INC. 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York 














BIRD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 





Flowers - Animals - Trees - industrials - Old Masters 
The finest and only au 
thentie collection. Makes 


school work easier for 
teachers, more fascinating 
for pupils, 1500 subjects, 
174 actual photographs in 
natural colors, 7x9 inches, 
of birds, flowers, animala 
Special selection of 45 bird 
pictures $1.00 Prowres 
sive views 6x5 inches of 
leading American indus 
tries, Copper, Coal, Lum 
ber, Rubber, Cotton, ete 
Send for Catalog with Pricer 

JOSEPH H. DODSON CO. 

507 Harrison Avenue 
Kankakee, Iilinois 




















FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


The RED CAP and GOWN 


bid 


is adding dignity to 
EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates fur- 
nished on request. Please give 
name of school and approximate 
number of caps and gowns re- 
quired Dept. 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 
New London, Ohio 


Originators of the Red Cap and Gown 
for Kighth Grade Commencement 





i 


We aise ‘urmish caps and gewas for High Schools and Colleges 














Like a Giant 
Magnifying Glass 


EVERY EYE in the classroom gives 
undivided attention to pictures mag- 
nified and projected by the Spencer 


VA Combination Delineascope. The 
clarity and brilliance of projection 
whether of opaque illustrations or of 


glass slides stimulates the pupil's 
interest, improves grades and reduces 
failures. 


The Spencer VA has many points of 
superiority. Its open back construe- 
tion permits of the use of unusually 
large books or periodicals. A special 
elevating device permits quick, easy 


adjustment of the picture on the 
screen. It has a most effective cooling 
system. 


The Spencer dealer in your vicinity 
will be glad to arrange a demonstra- 
tion. 
For bulletins describing Spencer projection 
equipment, write Dept. C 36 


Spencer Lens Company 


MICROSCOPES REFRACTOMETERS 
MICROTOMES COL ORIMETERS 
PHOTOMICROGRAPHIC SPECTROMETERS 
EQUIPMENT PROMCTORS 
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< Ommunicafion 


Teachers everywhere 


are enthusiastic about . . . 


+ and” Verses ° Conereorssvsientiong 


with : 





















‘The New Instructor Series of [Llustrated Unit 


| ’ ‘ 

FOR ALL GRADE 

TIVE new INsreecror Series oF ILLUstrarep 
Unirs provides exactly the material that is 
useful to the the 
Social Studies and Elementary Science-—-in a 


most teacher in’ presenting 
form that is convenient and inexpensive. 
Based on the 


been appearing in The Instructor, but carefully 


Illustrated Units which have 


revised and improved, the Units in this series 
ure up-to-date in every particular. 

Each Unit consists of an 8-page pamphlet of 
12%, by 9%, 
picture portfolio of the same size containing 
selected 
Both the pamphlet and the portfolio are print- 


text material, size inches, and 


four pages of carefully illustrations. 
ed on heavy, enamel-finish paper, like that used 
for the covers of The Instructor. 

The 
the cover of which is a large picture, includes: 
the 


8-page 


pamphlet of text material, on 


a general overview of subject: suggested 


teaching procedures: reading matter 


for the pupils; questions, exercises, and activi- 


‘ ‘ ‘ 
LEVELS 
484 45 4 -_ * 


KACH UNIT 


All of this material 
three 


lies: and a bibliography. 


is arranged for use on separate vrade 


levels —primary, middle, and upper. 

The pages in the picture portfolio have no 
printed matter on the back and so are ready to 
be put on the bulletin board, or to be cut apart 
for mounting or filing. 

At the right is a list of the first group of sub- 
jects which will be made available in Tue IN- 
srrUcTOR Series oF ILLustrratrep Units. The 
Units on Elementary Science were prepared by 
Glenn O. Labo- 
ratory Schools, University of Chicago: those on 
Social Studies by 


Blough, Instructor in Science, 


Paine Stevens, In- 
structor in Primary and Teacher-Training De- 
partments, Ethical Culture School, New York 
City, and Katherine L. Julian, Teacher of So- 
cial Science, Central School, Wilmette, [linois. 


Marion 


These Units are being greeted with enthusi- 


asm by teachers and school executives every- 


where. You, too, will be delighted with them. 


Order today at these low prices: 


Four or more Units, 25 cents each, postpaid; 
Complete set of 40 different Units (or 40 Units assorted as desired), 
$10.00, prepaid. 


tive Fabrikoid-covered case. 


Any oumber of Units may be ordered 


in combination with 
Magazine at the 25-cent price and payment made later. 


less than four, 30 cents each, postpaid. 
put up in attrac- 
Use order form at right. 

THE INSTRUCTOR 


Use order form on page 73. 


Fr. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Publishers of THE INSTRUCTOR 


PUBLISHED SEPARATELY 








LIST OF 


The unita in thia list are 


asx possible and moat of them are 


SUBJECTS 


he ing published as rapidly 


now ready. Other 


whjecta will he added to the series from time to time. 


Airplanes (1) 


Animals (3) 


\-tronomy (8) 


Birds (32) 
Boats (12) 
Books (25) 
Character 


Education (31) 


Christmas 


Customs (34) 


Christma- 
Music (35) 
City Life 


Communi- 
cation (2) 


Eskimos (4) 


ORDER 


(15) 
Clothing (26) 


Exploring the 

World (11) 
Family Life (30) 
Farm Life (14) 
Fishing (13) 
Food (6) 
Holland (23) 
Indians (40) 
Mexico (18) 
Musie (33) 
Natural 

Resources (16) 
Old W orld 

Gifts (10) 
Our Schools (37) 
Pioneer 

Life (20) 


SUBJECTS BY 


Plant Life (39) 
The Post 

Office (27) 
Rocks and 

Minerals (5) 
Safety 

Education (24) 
Sea Creatures (28) 
Shelter (7) 
South America (2 
Vhrift (21) ; 
Transportation (I! 
Trees (9) 
Weather (19) 
Wild Flowers (50) 
World Peace (29) 
World Trade (38) 


NUMBER. 


ae 





Fr. 


| 


Fabrikoid-covered case, 


— —Use this Convenient Order Form-~-~ 
A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Please 


1 2 3 
1t 612 )~«23 
21 22 23 

$2. 33 


| Name 
St. or R.D. 
| P. o. 


send me 
| I have ringed below the 


24 
34 


set 


Dansville, N. Y. 





Instructor Hlustrated Unt 


2 6 7 8 
15 16 17) #18 
23 26 27 28 
35 36 «37 )= «638 


10 Units in 
$10.00, 
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numbers of 


the subjects desir 


Postpaid Pree 
4 10 | seme” 
19 20( iw oom 
29 30 ( tess ton 
39 40) 30 cons 


1 am enclosing $ 
in payment of this # 





State....-- 








3 45 
iG i 2 
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*4,, 25 26 
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rooms wl 
5 home ba 
—m 69% PR, ' ‘3 ae karning t 


: , understan 
If you should receive some baby chicks for an Easter present Hyacinths and tulips are two of the most popular spring flowers. What other flowers 


this spring, how would you take care of them? H. Armstrong Roberts do you associate with the Easter season? Do these grow from bulbs? J. Armstrong Rob 


OUR MARCH PICTURE PAGE THESE pictures will help to give tha 
yay, festive ; -arance ‘ “| - 
gay, Testive appearance to your Classroo bond 


which is desirable when you have a fee 
ing that spring is in the air. The Eas) This 


* For Your Bulletin Board — season, young animals, and outdoor fun We | 


are topics of general interest at this tim 
Jans 





whose w« 
them thr 
The fc 


from act 





Dr. McClusky is 
glad to assist you 
with problems in 
visual education. 
His column is in 
“Your Counselor 
Service,” page 58. 








Practical 
with th 
teachers 

What rules Material: 


Have you tried to roll a hoop this spring? Make a list of some This boy is doing something that is very dangerous. pore 
si 


other things you like to do at this time of year. 4H. Armstrong Roberts should you remember when you are roller-skating? Herold 


1940 THE I 
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g IN SCHOOLS which have financial diffi- 
culties many a teacher is confronted with 
, dearth of reading material. She is forced by 
F cesity to confine her reading experiences 
SVM.) a single set of readers. However, if she is 
esourceful, progressive, and willing to spend 
slittle of her spare time, she may construct her 
own reading materials. In view of modern 
ice, this is considered the most effective 

wy of teaching beginners to read. 
Last year I visited several first-grade class- 
coms. Although I had children who were 
gmewhat underprivileged, I found that my 
goup were far better readers than those in the 





“ha News 
‘ Good morning, Girls. 


Good morning, Boys. 
This is Tuesday. 











woms which I visited. My pupils of meager 
me background and low mentality were 
karning to read more smoothly and with better 
understanding than were the superior groups 





News 
» thi 
td Good morning, Girls and Boys. 


East This is Monday. 
oe We have a rabbit. 
Jane brought it. 











vhose work 1 had seen, because I was teaching 
them through a means they understood. 

The following suggestions have been drawn 
fom actual classroom situations. They are 





News 


Good morning, Girls and Boys. 
Welcome to school. 

This is Monday. 

Today we shall work 

on Our post office. 

We shall make our boxes. 
We shall write our story. 


We shall have fun. 
ie 











Practical and workable, and are here offered 
with the hope that they will be of benefit to 


‘chers who desire to build their own reading 
rules § “aterials, 


Lambe 
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Building Your Own Reading Materials 


CAROLYN D. ANDREWS 


Teacher, First Grade, Public School, Michigan Center, Michigan 





News 


Good morning, Girls and Boys. 
This is Friday. 
We shall practice 

on our May Festival today. 
Maybe we shall go 

for a wild-fiower hunt today. 


Who can count the most birds, 
if we qo? 


Let us remember our pails. 
Le+ us remember our shovels. 
Won't we have fun! 











In a conspicuous place in the room at the 
children’s eye level hangs the bulletin board. 
On it every morning appears the news of 
the day written in blue, purple, red, or green 
crayon on sheets of manila paper. It is in 
manuscript writing, as is all other writing 
in the classroom. It is written large enough 
so that it may be seen distinctly from a dis- 
tance. In the beginning of the year a very 
simple vocabulary is used. The first chart shows 
a sample of what may appear on the bulletin 
board at that time. 

In a few days a child may bring in some 
thing rather unusual, as, for instance, a rabbit. 
The news of that day is given in the second 
chart. 

Later in the year there will appear, along 
with the development of the reading process, 
a more difficult vocabulary, as in the third 
chart. 

Toward the end of school, the children will 
be able to read material still more difficult. 


A sample of some material that appeared on 
the bulletin board at that time is shown at 
the left. 

If one gives careful consideration to the 
vocabulary, the bulletin-board news will not 
only create an attractive center, but it will help 
to develop the reading process. 

After the group has had a pleasant experi- 
ence in common, it is well to sum up the expe- 





Seatwork 


Read this story. 
We have a rabbit. 
Her name is Nibble. 
She is brown. 


Draw a rabbit. 
Color the rabbit brown. 


We have a 





—— name is Nibble. 


rn 


brown rabbit Her 











rience in a blackboard lesson. ‘The teacher 
guides the writing so that it measures up to the 
vocabulary she wishes to develop at whatever 
level of growth the children may be. A time- 
saving device in preserving the blackboard 
lesson is to write the lesson on a sheet of 
large paper with black crayon. Another copy 
should be made on heavier paper which may be 
cut up into sentences and then into words for 
drill purposes. Later the lesson may be dupli- 


cated on a hectograph to (Continued on page 66) 
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Arithmetic Seatwork for March 





Eleanor Dennis 


LE yo 


Six little windmills swing 
and turn 
Near a little Holland town. 


How many windmills would 
+here be 


If one windmill blew down? 


& fb 





Two kites upon a windy day 

Were sailing in the sky. 

But when three others 
came along, | \ 

How many were up high? 





10 









/ i THE 

‘ / oe 
eee ee / A =" 
Two little ducks, one rainy} <i 
tad had 


‘ / 
day, / ° / 
. | won 
Came waddling out of j=: 
doors to play. Syl ae 
If two more ducks came cd 
“ “Wou 
waddling out, /, / , pu 
the respc 
How many ducks ‘were / nthe 


/ / / / n them 


1 


there about? de 
pore yout, 1 AS 
J / 
/ / | 
af i / / # / / 
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*.) 


i 





Seven tulips are in a row 
Upon my window sill. 


How many tulips would 
there be 


lf five were picked by Jill? 


avu¥d wile 
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Making Maple Sirup and Sugar 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


DORIS M. WRIGHT 
Teacher, First Grade, John A. Nichols School, Syracuse, New York 


§ THE story hour was ending one cold day 

in early spring, and my class of first- 
eaders had been absorbed in the old tale of 
Little Black Sambo who was so hungry that 
ye ate one hundred and sixty-nine pancakes. 
Yum, yum!” “My, he must have been pretty 
wngry. “I like pancakes, too.” “How big 
These were some of the 
wmments of the children. Every child in the 
dass had eaten pancakes, and George told us he 
ud had some pancakes with real maple sirup 
them at his grandmother’s in the country. 
| wondered how much the children knew 
bout maple sirup, so 1 began asking a few 


vere the pancakes?” 


westions, inquiring how many had eaten ma- 
je sirup, Where it came from, how it was made, 
ind who had ever seen it made. This was a 
dass of city children, and I found their knowl- 
ddge of the subject to be very scanty. 

“Would you like to make some maple sirup?” 
laked. You can imagine how enthusiastic was 
the response. 


In the open spaces at the rear of our school 
were several thrifty maple trees, which I de- 
cided we would tap. 

We made a little trip to a hardware store and 
Next we needed some- 


pought three spiles. 
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The children’s drawings showed them as they tapped 
the maple trees, and later as they made maple sirup 
and maple sugar from the sap that they collected. 


thing for sap buckets. The children responded 
by bringing large-sized coffee cans, which the 
janitor fitted with bails. 

Excitement prevailed as the teacher, the class, 
and the janitor set out with all the necessities 
to tap the trees. We had looked at pictures to 
see where the spiles should be driven. After 
choosing the right spot, the children, with a 
little help, bored the holes, drove in the spiles 
and hung out their improvised sap buckets. Of 
course we wished that the sap would run out 
fast, but we were delighted to sce a few drops 
appear as we watched. 

Three times a day two members of the class 
were chosen to go out and collect the sap. 
watched from our classroom 
windows. On warm days, if the night had been 
cold and frosty, we were rewarded to find the 
little buckets one fourth to one half full. 

We stored the sap in a cool place until we 
had a kettleful. Then came more fun. How 
were we to boil the sap? We wanted to do it 
in our own room. Once more our good friend, 


Sometimes we 


the janitor, helped us out by bringing an elec- 
tric plate, which we placed on a table in the 
back of our room. As the sap boiled and 
boiled, the children talked freely. “My, but 
it smells good!” “How fast 
it boils away!” “How 
much do you think we will 
have?” “Do you think we 
shall have enough for all?” 

You can imagine how 
popular our room became 
with the principal, the su- 
pervisors, teachers, and our 
friends. The sirup did smell 
good, even out in the hall. 
We watched the vapor rise 
from the kettle and 
served that the amount of 
sap 


ob- 


and 
At this time we 


became smaller 


smaller. 





The maple trees that 
were 


the children tapped 
in view of the schoolroom windows. 


learned the word evaporation, and definitely 
learned its meaning. 

As the sap boiled, it became thicker and a 
little bit colored, and at last it was really maple 
sirup. We put a little of it in a bottle to show 
to our friends. Of course we were anxious to 
know how it tasted. I suggested a “jack-wax”’ 
party. Recently we had had a fresh fall of 
snow, so I sent Joan and Donald outside to get 
pans of snow. Then we all sat in a circle on 
the floor around the pans. I poured the hot 
sirup on the snow. Did anything ever taste so 
good? 

“Oh, this is delicious,” said Nancy. 
indeed it was. 

“Can we make maple sugar?” asked Jeanne. 


And 


So we continued to cook some of the sirup until 
it was quite thick. Then we all took turns stir- 
ring it until it sugared. We poured the sugar 
into greased muffin tins of small size, making 
thin wafers, so that each child could have a 
taste. 

The next day we had a maple-sugar party 
and ate some of our individual cakes, but saved 
a little to take home to Mother. We talked 
about the purity of this wholesome sweet, and 
how it was used for candy, cake icing, and so 
on. We wished Little Black Sambo might have 


had some of our sirup for his pancakes. 
OUTCOMES 
1. The children gained a pleasant firsthand 
knowledge of the way maple sirup and maple 


sugar are made. (Continued on page 69) 





Justly proud were the children of the chart show- 
ing maple sirup and maple sugar that they made. 


1] 
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Qld Mr. Terry Penn 


Irma Davis 


M JOYCE and Howard Bowlin met their 

father at the door. “What did you bring 
us from the country?” Joyce demanded as soon 
as she saw the cardboard box which her father 
held in his hand. 

“I'll give you three guesses,” Mr. Bowlin an- 
swered, laughing. 

“I know it’s alive, because you’ve made holes 
in the box,” declared Howard, squinting his 
eye close to one of the holes. 

Joyce held her ear against the side of the 
box. “I'd say it was a baby chick if I could 
hear it cheep,” she said. 

“You're both poor guessers,” their father an- 
swered, “but he does eat bugs, and he'll make 
as fine a pet as a dog or a cat. Here, take the 
lid off and get acquainted!” 

“Oh-h, it’s a turtle!” Joyce cried, starting 
to shrink away before she remembered how 
harmless it was. 

Howard took it in his hands at once. “I've 
always wanted a turtle for a pet!” he cried. 
“Billy Morton has one and he has the most fun 
with it!” 

“This fellow is a box turtle,” Mr. Bowlin 
“In the science book he’s called a 
Terrapene carolina. Many people call him a 
If he lived near salt water, we'd call 
him a sea turtle, or if he liked dry land best, 
he’d be a tortoise.” 

“Goodness, there are a lot of different kinds 
of turtles,” Joyce said. 
and three hundred,” her 
father agreed, smiling at their surprise. “Some 
are very large, but one of this kind never grows 
to be more than six inches long, and it takes 
him fifteen or twenty years to do that.” 

Howard rubbed his new pet’s horny head. 
“His head is a little like a snake’s,” he declared. 

“That's because he belongs to the reptile 
family,” Mr. Bowlin explained. “But turtles 
are the only reptiles which have a hard shell to 
protect them. When they pull in their feet 
and head it is difficult to kill them. Some tur- 
tles are known to live two hundred and fifty 
years. We know, because dates have been 
carved on their backs.” 

“T'll find something for his supper,” Joyce 
said. Then she hesitated. “What in the world 
does a terrapin eat?” 


explained. 


terrapin. 


“Between two 


12 


Ave 





“He's pretty bashful about his table man- 
ners,” replied Mr. Bowlin. “He probably won't 
eat while you’re watching, but if you'll leave 
a plate of chopped meat on the kitchen floor 
tonight, he'll eat something before morning. 
However, he likes flies, spiders, and almost 
any kind of bug much better.” 

Howard spoke up. “I’ve been trying to 
think of a name for him. 
short for terrapin?” 

“I think that sounds a little young,” Joyce 
said. “I'd rather call him Mr. Terry.” 

“T have it!” shouted Harold. “Let’s call him 
Mr. Terry Penn.” 

Joyce and Mr. Bowlin agreed that there 
couldn’t be a better name for a terrapin. 

“Now we should do something to make him 
feel at home,” Joyce said. “Didn’t you say he 
likes fresh water, Dad?” 

“Yes,” 

“We'll give him a bath then,” Joyce replied, 
as she ran to the bathroom and turned the cold 
water faucet. 


How about Terry, 


Howard put Mr. Terry Penn in the water, 
and then went to the basement for a wash- 
board and a small tub. He filled the tub with 
water and set it in the center of the bathtub. 
Then he slanted the washboard against the edge 
of the small tub. He finally coaxed the turtle 
to climb the board. When he came to the top, 
he tottered, and then dived into the water. 

They watched him play all afternoon. Each 
time he splashed in the water, they scratched 
his head to reward him. 


(Continued on page 77) 





Peaches and Cream 
Etta W. Schlichter 


H LOTTIE was going to Grandma’s to spe 





— 
oe 
— 


44 


a 


Easter in the country. She took along hell 


basket of Easter eggs. Early that morning gy 


had found it on the back porch, and she y, 
certain that the bunny had been there » 
had left the colored eggs for her. She was 4! 
sure there would be more eggs at Grandma’ 

Grandma told her to go out in the chick. 
yard and hunt and hunt. First she went ig, 
the chicken house and peeped in all the neg 
but all the hens were outdoors and not a sing 
egg was to be found. 

Then she looked around the chicken yar 
and at last in a corner she found a box. Insid 
the box was a pretty nest lined with pink, anj 
in the nest were some colored eggs. 

Just as Lottie lifted the nest out of the bo 
a big white rabbit came hopping along anf 
stopped right beside her. 

“Oh, Grandma!” cried Lottie, as she ran in 
the house without the nest. “The bunny th 
left my eggs came after them. I guess it doesn! 
want me to have them.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Grandma. 
yours, not the bunny’s. 
something for you. 


“The eggs at 
But the bunny hy 
Come with me and I/ 
show you.” 

Lottie and Grandma went out into the yard. 
Grandma picked up the rabbit and put it in: 
big cage. In the cage were two little rabbis. 
One was all white like its mother, and the other 
was gray and white like a kitten. 

“Oh, Grandma,” cried Lottie. “Is the bunny 
giving these to me?” 

“Yes,” said Grandma, “these are for you 
Easter present. They will have to stay her, 
for they couldn’t be shut up in the city. But 
they are yours to play with every time yo 
come to visit me.” 

Lottie took the two baby rabbits in her arm 
They were so soft and cuddly that she loved 
them. “What are their names, Grandma?” she 
asked. 

“You may 
Grandma. 

“This one is just as white as milk,” sad 
Lottie. “But of course Milk wouldn’t be a nit 
name.” And she laughed. 

“Oh, I know now. What I like best » 
peaches and cream. [I'll call the white om 
Cream and the other one Peaches.” 


” j 
name them yourself, sad 
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The Friendly Helpers 





Marjorie M. Williams 


BENNY and Jack hopped out of bed and 
ran to the window. “Oh, it’s a wonderful 
yy to fly our kites,” cried Benny happily. 

“And it’s just windy enough to make them 

‘way up high, too,” added Jack. 

The boys dressed quickly and hurried down 
» breakfast. They could scarcely wait to get 
wt-of-doors, so anxious were they to get their 
ies in the air. 

Benny and Jack were very proud of their 
ws. They had made them all by themselves, 
4 now they could hardly wait to see how 
zh they would go. 

The boys went on an errand for their mother, 
wt soon they were back again and out-of- 
ors. What fun they were going to have on 
his beautiful March day! 

“se how high my kite is!” cried Benny. 

‘So is mine. 
wehed Jack. 

Soon Sammy came running over to play with 
he boys. 

“Look!” he called. “I have a kite, too. I 
uss my kite is prettier than yours.” And 
bmmy held it up for the little boys to see. 

What a beautiful kite it was! It was made 
mof thin shiny green paper and it had a long 

nen tail, 

benny and Jack looked at the kite longingly. 

vas by far the nicest kite that they had ever 

a! 

‘Daddy made it for me,” said Sammy. “He 
mught me this kind of paper because it is just 

ut for making kites. It’s so light that it will 

phigher than any kite you ever saw. You just 
atch!” 

‘ure enough, up went Sammy’s kite, higher 
whigher. Soon it was as high as Benny’s and 
t's kites. But Sammy unwound more string, 
dup went the kite higher than ever. 

‘Oh, dear!” said Benny sadly. “I thought 
mt kites were so nice, but Sammy’s is much 
‘tier, and look how high it goes.” 

‘I wish ours were like that,” decided Jack. 
tut we had only that old wrapping paper to 

¢ ours with.” 

The two little boys tried not to feel too bad 
B they watched Sammy’s kite flying "way up 
ove theirs. 

Tm glad my kite is the best,” thought 
mmy happily, as he ran along the field. Poor 
‘amy! He was so busy thinking how won- 
“tul his kite was that he forgot all about 
Mtching where he was going. Nearer and 
"mr to the trees he ran. Suddenly along 
a big gust of wind. 

h cried Sammy, looking very frightened, 
is going right into the tree.” 


, “1 ° ” 
It’s sailing right along, too, 
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He started to pull the string as fast as he 
could, but it was too late! Straight toward the 
tree went his beautiful kite. 

“Oh, it’s all smashed!” cried Sammy. 
pretty green kite is all spoiled.” 

There it was, way up in the top of the tree. 
The paper was torn, and the long green tail 
was tangled up in the branches. 

Sammy stood and looked at his kite as if he 
could hardly believe his eyes. Just then Benny 
and Jack came running up to him. 

“I’m sorry about your kite,” Benny said to 
Sammy. 

“I’m sorry, too,” added Jack. “It was such 
a pretty kite.” 

“And now it’s spoiled,” cried Sammy, rub- 


“My 


bing his eyes. 
“Maybe you can make another one just like 
it,” suggested Benny. 
But Sammy shook his head. 


how to make a kite,” he 


“I don’t know 


(Continued on page 71) 


Nixie, Pixie, Leprechaun 


Blanche Jennings Thompson 


Head of English Department, 
Benjamin Franklin High School, 
Rochester, New York 


The First International Council of the Wee Folk 
of the World held in New York City’s Central Park 
on Midsummer Eve was most spectacular. Repre- 
sentatives of every kind of Fairy Folk were pres- 
ent. Tomar, who was instrumental in calling the 
Council, gave the opening address, stating that the 
problem facing Wee Folk everywhere is mortal 
indifference and incredulity. So impressed were 
the delegates that they unanimously elected Tomar 
president. The first meeting adjourned with all 
the fairies shouting the convention slogan suggested 
by Puck of Pook’s Hill. 








tic-a-tac-a, tic-a-tac-a-too, 


Tic - a - tac - a, 
Here’s a fair-y cob-bler, work-ing on a shoe! 


M@ THERE wasn’t much sense to the words, 

but Pepito el Corcovado kept humming it 
as he strummed his guitar, and the others as 
they appeared sat down and joined him. 


“In the olden days,” said Pepito reminis- 
cently, “the Duende had very good times in 
Spain. Each of us had a special house to look 
after; we were well-clothed in comfortable tu- 
nics with little hoods to cover our heads from 
the winter winds. We danced under the cork 
trees, and played many a fine trick on the 
unsuspecting passers-by—all in good fun, of 
course. But now—” 

“Yes, indeed,” agreed Monaciello, the thick- 
set little delegate from Naples, as he took off 
his broad-brimmed hat and laid it beside him. 
“So far as money is concerned, my people still 
have plenty. In fact we have vast treasures 
stored away in our subterranean halls, but no- 
body ever sees them. In the good old days, 
often as we strolled out at night, we induced 
some mortals to follow us down to our caves, 
and right well we entertained them, too. Many 
a fine banquet we used to have with plates of 
burnished gold and goblets of clearest crystal, 
but now everyone is drilling, and learning how 
to shoot, or how to run motor trucks and air- 
planes, so that nobody ever notices us any more. 








It’s their loss, too, for we sent many a traveler 
back home with his pockets full of gold.” 
“ ” . . 
True, true,” said an unusually deep, musical 


voice. “In my country, too, times have greatly 
changed.” 

Everyone looked at the identification badge 
of the speaker, who had a remarkably white skin 
and was wrapped in an odd, oblong piece of 
cotton cloth. He was a Yumboe from Africa, 
one of the Bakhna Rakhna or Good People. who 
serve the black-skinned tribes. 

“We, too,” continued the Yumboe, “have 
vast riches in our underground halls. Men pride 
themselves on their inventions, but for centu- 
ries we have found it possible to pass from one 
floor to another without stairs, and our richly 
furnished tables are served by hands and feet 
alone with never a sign of a body.” 

“Do you live in mortals’ houses?” inquired 
Pepito with interest. 

“Sometimes,” replied the Yumboe, “and we, 
too, used to have gay times playing harmless 
tricks on the people. When the women who 


were pounding corn in (Continued on page 65 
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Do It This Way! 


Easy Lessons in Good Manners 
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Let's Go to Holland 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


|, Objectives. 
A. To understand the geographical location 
of Holland. 

B. To learn to appreciate the people of 
Holland through a study of their life. 

C. To learn of Holland’s need for colonies. 
Il. Approach. 

One girl brought a tiny pair of wooden 
hoes, souvenirs from Holland, Michigan. Two 
ther children brought wooden shoes which 
ame from Holland. All the children took 
wrens wearing the shoes. 

Then one boy said, “But today Dutch 
xople wear shoes like ours.” 





The ensuing 
jscussion brought the suggestion, “Let’s read 
Dirk and Dientje (a book in our library) to 
ind out how the Dutch live.” 

ill. Procedure. 

We decided to travel to Holland by air. 
Since our closest airport is Kansas City, Mis- 
wuri, we took a train to that city. We care- 
fully examined our plane (by pictures). Then 
way we sailed through the air, flying over the 
Mississippi River and making stops at impor- 
Before long we passed over the 
Statue of Liberty. 

While en route to Holland we located the 


tnt cities. 


: wuntries and bodies of water surrounding the 
? Netherlands. Next we located The Hague. 
We read about how the Dutch fought Spain 
ind how they held back the Zuider Zee. 
Finally we sighted land, passed over the 
iritish Isles, and landed at Rotterdam. The 
(Each child made a 
Every day for the next five 
weks we took excursions through Holland, 


Dutch flag was flying. 
iny Dutch flag. ) 


eming the following facts. 
\. Study outline. 
A. Homes. 
1. City. Crowded homes built on piles. 
2, Country. 
4) Barn and house together. 
b) Vegetable gardens. 
c) Storks’ nests in chimneys. 
d) Tile roofs and floors. 
e) Built-in beds. 
- Windmills. 


4) Pumping water. 


ww 


b) Homes for some people. 
4. Canalboat homes. 
b. Food. 
1, Six meals a day. 
2. Dishes served—milk, cheese, butter, 
vegetables, sausage, bread, sweet cakes. 
C. Industries. 
l. Dairying. Holstein cows. 
4) Milk, butter, cheese (made from 
rennet and sweet milk). 
b) Market Day (Friday); selling of 


cheese. 


t you 


pss tit ) Be 
2. Bulb raising. 


J 4) Tulips, hyacinths, and other bulbs. 
whet 


b) Blooms used as fertilizer. 
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SARAH LOUISE STEWART 


Teacher, Third Grade, Washington School, Council Grove, Kansas 


3. Raising crops. 
a) Cabbage, potatoes, and other garden 
produce. 
b) Sugar beets. 
c) Rye, oats, barley, and flax, 
4. Fishing (in the Zuider Zee). 
D. Clothing. 
1. Girls and women. 
a) Full skirts and white aprons, 
b) White caps. 
. Boys and men. 


tN 


4) Full trousers with big buttons. 
b) Big caps. 
3. Wooden shoes (worn on farms). 
E. Dikes and canals. 
1. Homes on canalboats. 


2. Travel on canal “streets.” 


C. H. Geerlings 


1. Government. 
1. Ruler—Queen Wilhelmina. 
2. On Princess Juliana’s birthday, April 
30, girls wear orange scarfs and boys wear 
orange neckties. 
J. Climate. 
1. Cool, because of rain and winds from 
the North Sea. 
2. Often heavy fogs. 
K. Main colonies—Dutch East Indies. 
1. Climate. 
2. Products. 
V. Activities. 
A. Constructing a windmill and a dike in 
the schoolroom. 
B. Constructing a Dutch scene in the sand 
table: house with stork’s nest; windmill 
(from oatmeal box); dike (from wrapping 
paper); canals (from eaves troughs); green 
polders (from planted oat seeds); and flow- 
ers, vegetables, people, trees, and cows (from 
oak tag). 
C. Making booklets shaped like wooden 
shoes. 
D. Making a frieze showing some interest- 
ing phase of Dutch life. 





Holland raises many tulip bulbs for export and ships them to all parts of 
the world. The tulip blossoms are picked and placed in piles for fertilizer. 


F. Amusements. 
l. Holidays. 

a) Kermis—country celebration which 
lasts a week. 
b) St. Nicholas Day- -December 6. 
(Children put hay in their shoes for 
St. Nicholas’ white horse.) 
c) Skating Day- -first day the canals 
freeze. 
d) Easter. 
ec) Tulip 
April. 


Sunday—third Sunday in 
2. Swimming and skating. 
G. Transportation. 
1. Land—dogcearts, cars, trucks, wagons. 
2. Water—canalboats, merchant ships. 
H. Schools and churches. 
- Churches. 
2. Public schools and universities. 


E. Picture study (from THe INsrRucror). 
1. “Courtyard of a Dutch House,” by 
Pieter de Hooch, March, 1936. 

2. “Girl with Cat,” by Paul Hoecker, 
September, 1935. . 
3. “The Helping 
Renouf, June, 1926. 
4. “The Old Windmill,” by Ettore Caser, 
March, 1935. 

§. “Preparing for Church,” by Pierre 
Edouard Frére, April, 1930. 

6. “The Storeroom,” by Pieter de Hooch, 
November, 1926. 

F. Making Dutch plates from paper plates 

and painting them. 

G. Making a picture or a product map of 

the Netherlands. 

H. Making freehand drawings of Dutch life. 

I. Making cheese 


Hand,” by Emile 


(Continued on page 64) 
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“Boy and Angel” . . Abbott H. Thayer 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


FROM earliest history to the present the art- 
ist has expressed his message by means of sym- 
bolism, whether in stone, oils, tempera, or 
mosaics. In the course of history we find that 
the early Christians, the Italian primitives, 
the Chinese, the Egyptians, and the Japanese 
turned to the artist to record their philos- 
ophies and achievements. The artist did it 
symbolically. The more religious the subject, 
the more perfect and necessary symbolism be- 
came. Any artist who tries to paint things he 
feels and knows but cannot see, turns to the 
symbolic treatment for his subject. 


® THIS is a very unusual picture. It 

is beautiful in the message that it 
A young boy stands looking 
out at the world. Behind him is the 
figure of an angel, who seems to be pro- 
tecting him and at the same time lead- 


brings. 


ing him on to do great things. 

This is the picture of every boy 
who dreams of doing things that are 
good and great and true. Abbott H. 
Thayer, the artist, has told us by the 
way he painted the figures that it is a 
symbolic picture. If we look care- 
fully, we see the nimbus above this 
angel’s head. 

Because this is a picture of a great 
idea and not of real people, the artist 
has painted clearly only the most im- 
portant things—the heads, hands, and 
upper part of the bodies. The colors 


are few, but they suggest sky and sun- 
light. The dark wings make a per- 
fect background for the light colors. 
There is a brilliance in the picture like 
sunlight on burnished gold. 

The artist has painted with very 
strong and vigorous brush strokes, and 
he has used outlines to give accents 
when he wanted them. They help to 
make us feel the vitality of the mes- 
sage. He has planned his picture so 
that we feel the strength of the verti- 
cal lines of the bodies and the grace of 
the rhythmic ones. 

Though we are not certain, it is 
thought that the young boy who posed 
for this picture was the artist’s own 
We feel 


that he could not only dream of great 


son. He looks very real. 
things but could really do them. 

The artist loved the out-of-doors. 
Being so close to things that grow, 
and loving to watch the birds in the 
sky, made him think about things that 
we know but cannot see. They are 
spiritual things. Mr. Thayer’s greatest 
pictures were about spiritual ideas. 

LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 


ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY, 
BuFFALo, New York 


What Does This Picture Mean to You? 


Have you ever felt that you had a 
guiding spirit that helped you when 
you wanted to do something very big, 
or something you could not do alone? 

Do you ever dream of something 
that you would like to do or to be? 
Do you know of anyone who followed 
his dreams until these dreams came 
true and made him a great help to 
mankind? 

Is this an appropriate picture to have 
for Easter time? 

Can you think of certain clubs or 
organizations that help young people 
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to grow strong in body and heart and 
mind so that they can do great things? 
Name some of the things we do each 
day that help us to grow the right way. 

Why did the artist paint with such 
Which two of the 
primary colors did he use the most? 
Why did he put the strong dark 
colors against the lighter ones? Why 
didn’t he make the background as dis- 
tinct as he made the bodies of the boy 
and the angel? 


unusual colors? 


What pictures, music, or poems 
make you feel as this picture does? 


Correlative Material 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS AND Songs 
Kreisler: 
Massenet: 
6844). 

Meyerbeer: “Coronation March” from [, 
Prophéte (Victor 20150). 

Schumann: “Traumerei” (Victor 1482), 

Sibelius: “‘Finlandia’” (Victor 7412), 

Yradier: “La Paloma” (Victor 20586), 

Beethoven: “The Heavens Resound” in Twig 
5§ Plus Community Songs, The New Brow, 
Book (Birchard). 

Mendelssohn: “Lift Thine Eyes” in Twice §j 
Community Songs, The Green Book (Bitch. 
ard). 


“Liebesfreud” (Victor 6608), 
“Meditation” from Thais (Victor 


PoEMs 


In This Singing World, by Louis Untermeye 
(Harcourt Brace): “A Prayer,” by Edwin 
Markham, and “Wishes for My Son,” by 
Thomas MacDonagh. 

In Silver Pennies, by Blanche Jenni 
Thompson (Macmillan): “Souls,” by Fame 
Stearns Davis, and “He Wishes for the Cloths 
of Heaven,” by William B. Yeats. 

In My Poetry Book, by G. T. Huffard and 
others (Winston): “A Child’s Thought of 
God,” by Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


PicTURES 
“The Virgin,” by Thayer (THe INstruct, 
May, 1935). 
“Caritas,” by Thayer (Perry Pictures Ca), 


The Artist 


@ WHEN but ten years old, Abbott H 
Thayer, who was born in Boston, August 
12, 1849, was busy painting pictures of thea 
mals he loved so much to have about him. He 
was a born naturalist. Later when he studied 
at the National Academy of Design in New 
York, and at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Pati 
he became interested in painting landscaps 
and the human figure. It was his great 
for his family which brought to his work t 
quality of true spirituality which marks bs 
painting. Motherhood and childhood, as 
represented them, have an almost puri 
tone, but not without great tenderness. He bs 
not stressed so emphatically the note of p 
seriousness as did George de Forest Brush. _ 
In his virgin pictures we feel that the gi 
figure belongs to a world apart from this 
ly one; and that the children who look 99 @ 
fidently to her are her spiritual wards. Wet 
they are seated, as in “Virgin Enthroned, 4 
walking lightly over the hillsides, as 
Virgin,” or standing, as in the “Caritas, ¥ 
feel the spiritual protection or comp 
of womanhood for little children. In 
pictures, which are so modern in 
Mr. Thayer has painted what might be caken # 
a symbol for the teaching (Continued om pet’ 
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If this page does not supply you with a sufficient number of miniatures, write us, stating your total number of pupils, the grade you 
‘each, and the name and location of your school. We shall be glad to send you the additional miniatures required to meet your need. 
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Dramatization through Pantomime 


JOHN STINE 
Speech Teacher, Lowell School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


& TO DRAMATIZE a story or a play is to 

give that story or play life and meaning 
by establishing, through interpretation, living 
characterizations that are contained in the ma- 
terial used, and by showing the characters’ 
relationship to one another by means of ac- 
tions and speech. 

The imaginative powers of the child are de- 
veloped as a result of interpreting various 
characters. For instance, if he is called upon 
to impersonate the Giant in “Jack and the 
Beanstalk,” he must rely upon his imagination, 
since it is impossible for him to observe such 
a character in real life. The opportunities 
ire legion for the use of imagination in dram- 
atization, 

The two most important agents of expres- 
sion for the child interpreter are his body and 
his voice. For this reason, the child may 
gain a more responsive and expressive body as 
well as a more desirable of the voice 
through taking part in a dramatized story or 
play. 

Participation in dramatization gives the 
child an opportunity to take part with others 
in developing an organized production. As a 
result, the child learns to co-operate, to take 
individual responsibility when working with a 
group, and is enabled to live more harmoni- 
ously with. others. These factors are a few 
of the important educational values of drama- 
tization activities. The teacher should keep 
these in mind as she directs a dramatization 
and when she evaluates the results. 

Frequently, in producing a play, children are 
given the lines to memorize. They are told 
the proper inflections to be used in speaking 
them. They are directed to make a gesture at 
a certain place and to move about the stage 
when the teacher believes it to be advisable. 
Such a method of procedure results in unnat- 
ural and unconvincing characterizations. The 
purpose of such a production is purely exhibi- 
tional. 

A more worth-while method is that of help- 
ing the child to feel the thoughts and emotions 
to such an extent that he is motivated to move 
upon the stage at the proper time. And, too, 
he should have sufficient emotional under- 
standing of the character that he is imper- 
sonating to make the voice and body respond 
appropriately. These results may be accom- 
plished by first pantomiming the story and 
then improvising suitable speeches for the ac- 
tions which comprise the pantomime. 

Pantomime is a medium for conveying ideas 
by means of bodily expression. A foreigner 
making known his desires by using significant 
gestures; a boy greeting a playmate by waving 
his hand; and a waiter in a restaurant motion- 
ing to a chair for a patron to be seated, are 
examples of pantomimic expression. 


use 
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Pantomime is one of the important activities 
in the elementary speech program. It con- 
tributes considerably to the general growth 
and development of the child. In brief, panto- 
miming a story in the elementary school should 
serve these purposes. 

1. To eliminate self-consciousness. 

Pantomime is a great aid in eliminating self- 
consciousness. It is necessary for the child 
who is participating in the silent dramatiza- 
tion to substitute the thoughts and emotions 
of the character which he is interpreting for 
those of his own. Therefore, he is given little 
or no opportunity to turn his thoughts upon 
himself. Hence, self-consciousness, and the 
timidity and fear which are often associated 
with it, may be overcome by experiences in 
pantomime activities. 

2. To develop the ability to concentrate. 

Since pantomime relies upon the body to ex- 
press the various ideas involved in the story, 
it is imperative that the children who are 
taking part concentrate on these thoughts. 
Such practices in silent dramatizations are 
evident aids in developing the concentrative 
powers. 

3. To make constructive use of the imagina- 
tion, 

The elementary child lives much of the time 
in the realm of the imagination. Working out 
the characterizations and situations in a story 
affords him an opportunity to increase his 
creative abilities and to make constructive use 
of the imagination. 

4. To develop a spirit of co-operation. 

The children must co-operate with one an- 
other as they carry out the pantomime. They 
must establish through bodily expression the 
proper relationships between the various char- 
And, too, they must plan the drama- 
tization together. The more they utilize the 
spirit of co-operation in such an activity, the 
more successful it will be. 

Pantomime may also prove to be a great aid 
in teaching such subjects as reading and chil- 
dren’s literature. When the stories are panto- 
mimed, they become more interesting, more 
vivid, and more impressive. 


acters. 





The first step in creat- i 
° : ° TASS 
ing a pantomime is to de- BN 
cide upon the story to be RS ' 
used. The sources of such y S 
a story are several. Some- SSS 
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about the romantic or adventurous plot of 
story which he is reading. Perhaps the cla 
is reading a narrative in the home room which 
offers dramatic possibilities. Stories from }j, 
tory, material from the science class, and bio 
graphical sketches may be most effectively yp; 
as silent drama subjects. The teacher sh 
evaluate the material from the standpoint ¢j 
its appeal, its objective, and its entertainmen 
values. 

In a certain fifth-grade class “Cinderelj,’ 
was chosen by the group for dramatizatioy 
The library teacher had read the story aloud 
and as a result the class had acquired a grey 
degree of enthusiasm for it. The followin, 
stages of development were used in construc. 
ing the pantomime. 

1. Telling the story. 

A story should be read or told to the grow 
by the teacher. In the case of “Cinderell,’ 
however, it was told, since the library teache, 
had already read it to the children. In som 
cases it is helpful to call upon various member 
of the class to retell the story, since som 
stories require more repetition in the telling 
than do others. Because “Cinderella” is ven 
elementary in its content, the story was tod 
to this particular fifth grade only twice, 

2. Limiting the narrative to a brief plot, 

Some of the value of pantomime to the pv- 
pils is in learning to develop a plot suitable fo 
dramatization. Children should be guided mos 
carefully in choosing those factors that om 
stitute the essential plot of a narrative, Tk 
following procedure is useful for this purpox 

The teacher may ask a child to tell the story, 
mentioning only the most important episode 
She may then ask various children to suggtt 
how the story might be made even briefer, As- 
other child may be called upon to tell his ver- 
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sion of a short plot. Motorist 

Again the class may be questioned to dete: f° 4 
mine the nonessential elements which have bees 

included and the essential parts which hive - General 

been left out. The teacher should repeat thi The ain 

procedure until the class has arrived at a sult vography 

able plot. Mpreting 

It is desirable that a plot have only a few F°™8 fr 

scenes and a minimum number of place ad jective » 

time changes. The theme should be complet, #““ dem 

but not tiresome in detail. It is important thit | The tea 

the proper sequence of incidents should na §* broug! 

be sacrificed for brevity. (Continued on page ! ‘land, 
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Unit on Finland 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ESTHER ABBETMEYER SELKE 







Helsinki, a modern 
city, is the cap- 
ital of Finland. 
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Noteworthy character- 
istics of the Finnish 


people are _healthi- 
ness, thriftiness, in- 
dustry, and literacy. 


Motorists in Finland find their way about on the highways by means 
ot guideposts similar to those in many other progressive countries. 


General aim. 

The aim of the unit is to teach the pupils the 
wgraphy of Finland, as well as skill in in- 
wpreting intelligently the abundance of news 
wming from Finland. 
yective was the desire to make pupils appre- 


Included in the general 


ate democratic institutions. 

The teacher had visited Finland in 1937, so 
® brought with her to class many pictures of 
lind, which she posted on the walls and 
~used with a stereoscope to give depth. She 
thibited a large Finnish clasp knife with a 
cndeer handle, a Lapland spoon, birch bark 
om Finland, a birch-bark suitcase, and some 
anish silverware. 

in the past few weeks the girls and boys had 
*n asking many questions about Finland: 
thy were we so much interested in its present 


‘uggle? Was Finland a republic like our 
*n? Were the people Mongolians like the 


‘unese, or Scandinavians like the Danes, 
rwedes, and Norwegians? 

the pupils assembled all the books that they 
‘wld find about Finland. They collected news- 
‘pets and magazines, and soon they had gar- 
“ed all the available Finnish material. 

bspecially valuable was the interest aroused 
“Yatious phases of Finnish life. Everyone was 
‘t to share the information found. 
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II. Immediate aims. 


A. To study the nation of Finland, its ge- 
ography, method of living as affected by 
climate, natural resources, topography, and 
type of people. 

B. To encourage intelligent utilization of 
reference material, which included books, 
newspapers, magazines, and radio newscasts. 
C. To develop a sympathetic attitude and an 
intelligent interest in the news of the day. 

LD. To develop an appreciation of democracy 
through a study of the republic of Finland. 
Ek. To lead pupils to appreciate our own 
democracy by a comparison of the United 


States and Finland. 


III. Development. 


A. Studying the topography and geology of 
Finland. 

1. Drawing maps and locating on maps: 
(Helsinki, Viipuri, 
Tampere, Petsamo, and others); the Arc- 
tic Ocean; the Baltic Sea; the Gulf of Fin- 
land; Lake Ladoga; the Saimaa Chain of 
Lakes, and others; rivers; the Fisher Pen- 


cities Hameenlinna, 


insula; and the Karelian Isthmus. 

2. Making a Jarge salt map, coloring it, 
and placing upon it samples of Finnish 
products, such as wood, reindeer skin, 
dairy products, and furs. 


IV. 








B. Collecting materials on Finland. 
1. All reading matter available in homes; 
also any articles from Finland. 
2. Books from the library of the school or 
community dealing with Finland. 
3. Copies of the translation of the Kalevala 
(Finnish epic poem) for reading and 
showing the similarity between it and 
Longfellow’s Hiawatha and the Paul 
Bunyan tales, 
4. Singing of the songs of Jean Sibelius, 
Finland’s great composer. 
Activities. 
A. Making a scrapbook on Finland. 
1. Pictures of Finland cut from magazines. 
2. Poems written by pupils in the style of 
the Kalevala. 
3. Drawings of such subjects as: In a Lap- 
land House, The Road Farthest North in 
the World, St. Nicholas Church, Helsinki. 
B. Oral discussions of Finland in class. 
C. Each pupil wrote a paper on some phase 
of Finland, such as: 
1. Farming north of 60° north latitude 
in Finland. 
2. Forests—Finland’s greatest resource. 
3. How Finland uses her many lakes. 
4. Going to church, to school, and shop- 
ping by boat. 
5. A bus ride on the 
highway. 
6. A day on the Saimaa Lakes of eastern 


Finland. 


“Farthest North” 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Tests for Middle and Upper Grades 


A Test on Pinocchio 
Alice Cook Fuller 


Formerly, Superintendent of Schools, Larimer County, Colorado 


Choose the phrase which best completes the 
meaning of each statement. 

i. The Talking Cricket warned Pinocchio 
that 

a. boys who are naughty and who run 
away will never come to any good. 
b. Geppetto would punish him. 

2. Pinocchio told the Talking Cricket the 

one thing he wanted most to do was to 
a. learn his lessons well at school and to 
help Geppetto. 
b. eat, drink, sleep, and amuse himself 
from morning to night. 

3. Pinocchio came home half starved and 
started to fry an egg for himself, but when he 
broke the egg 

a. it dropped on the floor. 
b. a baby chicken hopped out and flew 
away. 

4. Late at night when Pinocchio went to 
the village to beg for food, an angry villager 
poured water over him because 

a. he thought it was one of the bad boys 
who constantly played tricks on people. 
b. the man thought he was thirsty instead 
of hungry. 

§. When Pinocchio went home, soaked to the 
skin, he put his cold wet feet up on a brazier 
of hot coals, to dry, and 

a. the stupid Cat ate his foot off. 
b. his feet caught fire from the coals and 
burned off. 

6. Geppetto, returning home, found the 
hungry little puppet, and gave him 

a. the food he had bought for himself. 
b. only bread and water, for punishment. 

7. As Pinocchio’s feet were ruined, 

a. the little fellow always had to walk on 
his knees. 

b. the kind wood carver made new feet 
for him. 

8. Pinocchio needed a new speller if he were 
to go to school, and so Geppetto 

a. kept him at home. 
b. sold his only coat to buy the speller. 

9. Pinocchio started to school with his spell- 
ing book under his arm and then 

a. sold it to get money to go to a puppet 
show. 
b. studied it carefully every day. 

10. Fire Eater, feeling sorry for poor coat- 
less Geppetto, gave Pinocchio something to 
take home to him. It was 

a. a big pile of wood. 
b. five gold pieces. 
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11. On his way home Pinocchio met a Fox 
and a Cat who persuaded him to go with them 
to a place where they told him 

a. he could get a new coat for Geppetto. 
b. he could double his money many times. 

12. When Pinocchio told three lies to the 
Fairy about losing his gold, a queer thing hap 
pened. 

a. His ears fell off. 
b. His nose suddenly grew so long that he 
could not move in any direction. 

13. When the puppet went to court, with a 
monkey presiding in the judge’s chair, to de- 
mand justice, 

a. he was sent to prison for four months. 
b. he got his money back again. 

14. Once he was out of prison and on the 
road to the Fairy’s house, the little puppet 
encountered 

a. a horrible serpent lying across the road. 
b. a great dragon spitting fire. 

15. The scared little headfirst 

in the mud and the monster, watching his 


puppet fell 


struggles, 
a. ate him alive. 
b. died of laughing. 

16. Terribly hungry, Pinocchio crept into a 
field to pick grapes from a vine belonging to 
a peasant, and 

a. had all the grapes he wanted to eat. 
b. was caught in a trap. 

17. He begged a passing Firefly to help him. 

The Firefly told him 
a. that he would pick a basket of grapes 
for him. 
b. that being hungry was no excuse for 
stealing. 

18. Then the peasant came and 

a. chained him up in his chicken yard to 
act as a watchdog. 
b. told him to pick some more grapes. 

19. Pinocchio knew that these happenings 
were all 

a. his own fault because once more he had 
been a bad boy. 
b. the fault of the Serpent. 

20. The puppet gained his freedom by 
a. breaking his chain. 
b. catching four robbers in the chicken 
yard. 

21. Pinocchio rides with a Pigeon and then 
goes on to Busy Bee Land where he finds 

a. many other puppets, never working, 
but playing all day. 
b. the Fairy. 
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22. Pinocchio begs the Fairy to help him y 
become a real boy and she tells him the only 
way he can do this is 

a. to kill and skin both the Fox and th 
Cat. 

b. to be good, tell the truth, learn 1 
work, and obey. 

23. Though the puppet tries hard to be good, 
one day some bad companions persuade him to 
go down to the seashore to see 

a. a big beautiful ship. 
b. a huge Dogfish that they say is there. 

24. Ina fight which follows, one boy is bad- 
ly injured. 

a. The other boys all help him. 
b. The other boys run away.  Pinocchi 
tries to help him, but is arrested. 

25. To escape prison, Pinocchio 

a. gets away from the policeman and 
jumps into the sea. 
b. runs to the home of the Fairy. 

26. Pinocchio, caught in a fisherman's net 
and about to be fried for the fisherman’s din 
ner, is well floured and 

a. thrown into a smoking pan of bo 
grease. 
b. rescued by a dog whose life he once 
saved. 

27. Pinocchio promises the Fairy to be ver 
good if she will make him into a real boy. 

a. He is good for a while, but then b 
comes very lazy. 

b. He forgets and runs away with a bi 
companion named Lampwick. 

28. Because he was lazy and_ disobedient 
Pinocchio changes and becomes 

a. a real little boy at last. 
b. a donkey. 

29. He changes back to a puppet and 5 
swallowed by the terrible Dogfish, inside 
which he finds 

a. his father, Geppetto. 
b. the Fairy. 

30. For a long while Pinocchio worked © 
get food and clothing for Geppetto, and to" 
money for the good Fairy. Then he awoke 0m 
day to find himself 

a. again imprisoned in a log. 
b. a real live boy. (For key, see past” 
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A Test on Dental Hygiene 


Milton C. Eastman 
Teacher, Seventh and Eighth Grades, Odell Public School, Odell, Illinois 


| Draw a line under the word or group of 
yords in parenthesis which makes the sentence 
frue. 

|, Some causes of irregular teeth are (ade- 
wids, thumb-sucking, brushing the teeth, 
sulling milk teeth too soon, chewing vigor 
wsly ). 

2, The first four permanent teeth make their 
ippearance in the mouth of a child about the 
third, sixth, tenth) year. 

j. Phosphorus and calcium (help, do not 
lp) to make teeth hard. 

4, Each tooth is built principally of (enamel, 
aliva, dentine, cement, pepsin). 

j. Scientists (are still searching for, know, 
we given up trying to find) the true cause 
irooth decay. 


LIf the statement is true, write 
‘itis not true, write F after it. 

|. School 
oth decay. 


1. after it; 


years are the years of greatest 
), At each meal it is wise to eat some foods 
wt are hard to chew. 

}, Always brush down on the lower teeth. 

4. 1f small cavities are filled immediately, 
w will be saved pain and expense. 

i. Tooth decay is slow in children. 


6 All of the milk 
mouth at one year of age. 


teeth are in a child’s 
7, Large cavities frequently cause abscessed 
weth, 

8. Bad teeth often cause a child to do poor 
choolwork. 

9, Early loss of the milk teeth changes the 
upe of the jaws and face. 

10. Children years of age are too 
ung to visit a dentist. 

\l. The part of the tooth above the gum is 


three 


alled the crown. 

1. The pulp which occupies the center of 
a tooth is called dentine. 

1}. Spaces appearing between the teeth as 
te child approaches the age of five are a dan 
er signal. 

\4. Milk teeth are not important. 

\§. The sixth-year molars are the most im 
wrtant teeth in the mouth. 

16. Healthy gums are red, soft, and flabby. 


ll. Fill each blank with the word or words to 
nake the Statement correct. 
|. Foods that help to build strong hard 


wth contain lime, phosphorus, and vitamin 


2. Gums become soft and spongy, and bleed 
wily, when one does not get enough vitamin 


The four front teeth are called the 
4. The total number of permanent teeth is 
'. The grinding teeth at the back of the jaw 


are the 


§& The natural protection of the teeth is 
the 
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IV. Answer each of the following questions by 
writing Yes or No after it. 

1. Are the wisdom teeth a part of the milk 
teeth? 

2. Does chewing hard substances like celery 
and raw carrots furnish good exercise for the 
teeth? 

3. Are toothaches the result of cavities in the 
teeth? 

4. Does killing the nerve stop decay? 

5. Can tooth decay be corrected? 

6. Does diet have any effect upon teeth? 

7. Is milk a good source of calcium? 
8. Should toothpicks be frequently used? 


9. Is tartar a protection to the teeth? 

10. Should a toothbrush be small? 

11. Does direct sunlight help to sterilize a 
toothbrush? 

12. Does healthful living help to encourage 
the growth of sound teeth? 


V. After each item in the numbered list write 
the letter of the phrase which describes it from 
the list below. 

1. incisor 

2. dentine 

3. tartar 

4. cuspid 

5. milk 

a. main part of tooth 

b. cutting tooth 

c. source of calcium 

d. a deposit on the teeth 


¢. tearing tooth (For key, sce page 75) 


Our Native Birds 


Augusta Privacky 


Teacher, Intermediate Room, Ravenna High School, Ravenna, Michigan 


1. Underline the bird whose nest you recognize 
in the description. 

1. A cup-shaped nest made of layers of pel 
lets of mud with grass between. 
barn swallow 


vireo 
blue jay crow 
2. No nest at all. 
nighthawk sandpiper 
robin shrike 


3. A cup-shaped nest made of mud and 
moss, often found under bridges. 


oriole robin 

tanager phoebe 
4+. A hanging, sacklike nest. 

indigo bunting oriole 

chickadee wren 
5. A nest of grass, made in a field. 

chickadee crow 

bobolink grackle 


il. Draw a line under the correct explanation 
of cach beak. 
1. seedeater 
tlesh eater 
insect eater 


- 


2. seedeater 
flesh eater 
insect eater 


3. seedeater 
flesh eater 
insect eater 


Il. If the sentence is true, write T after it; if 
it is not true, write F after it. 

1. Nighthawks belong to the hawk family. 

2. The Baltimore oriole was named after 
Lord Baltimore. 

3. The mocking bird is our sweetest singer. 

4. The flycatchers wait for insects, and then 
dart out after them. 

§. The nighthawks and whippoorwills have 
very large beaks. 


6. Wrens will build nests in odd places. 
Purple martins dislike birdhouses. 
8. The robin is among the first of the birds 
to return in the spring. 


IV. After cach phrase in the numbered list 
write the letter of the matching phrase in the 
lettered list. 

1. The arctic tern 
Most long migrations 
In their migrations, 


- & iv 


Birds face many dangers, 
. South America 
6. The male bobolink 
Most birds travel south in the fall, 
a. many birds follow river valleys, moun- 
tain ranges, or coast lines. 


~ 


b. is the greatest traveler, flying from the 
Arctic to the Antarctic region. 

c. changes its coat to duller colors before it 
leaves for the South. 

d. leaving but a few to spend their winters 
in the North. 

¢. such as storms, winds, beacon lights, and 
hunters, on their way south. 

f. is the winter home of many birds. 

gz. are performed by night. 


V. Write Yes or No after cach of these state- 
ments, 

1. Most birds are either entirely harmful o: 
entirely helpful. 

2. We must know all parts of a bird’s life 
before we judge it helpful or harmful. 

3. Many birds do enough good to make up 
for the harm they cause. 

4. The good done by birds consists of rid- 
ding us of many harmful insects, grubs, and 
weed seeds. 

§. No one listens to the songbirds. 

6. The harm done by birds consists of eat- 
ing grain, fruits, and berries, and driving 
away other birds. (For key, see page 68) 
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An Eighth Grade Builds a House 


ANNE BRANDNER 


Teaching Principal, Bloomingdale School, Belle Mead, New Jersey 


1. Approach. 

Through discussions in social studies, twenty 
girls and boys in a rural community became 
greatly interested in colonial homes. They 
brought in plans and pictures, and decided to 
make their own plans and build a house. 

Il. Teacher’s objectives. 

A. To help the children to stand before the 

class and present their ideas fluently. 

B. To 


receive special help while the others are con- 


give individuals the opportunity to 


structing the house. 

C. To give them practice in reading prob 

lems for comprehension. 

D. To give them an opportunity to write 

problems as a check on clarity and concise- 

ness. 

E. To give them an opportunity to visit 

some business places, and to talk with busi- 

nessmen. 

F. To help them realize the value of arith 

metic and its relationship to other subjects. 

G. To encourage the use of arithmetic refer- 

ences, 

H. To help make arithmetic processes auto- 

matic. 

III. Objectives prepared by the children after 
two periods of discussion. 

A. To work together harmoniously. 

B. To know what reference books to use. 

C. To learn to plan ahead. 

D. To learn the reasons for taxes, insurance, 

and so on. 

E. To learn about all the things connected 

with owning a house. 

F, To use arithmetic for better citizenship. 

G. To learn to measure to scale. 

H. To learn arithmetic by doing it. 

I. To study arithmetic that can be used. 

J. To enjoy arithmetic period. 

IV. Area of experience. 

The pupils wanted to plan a_ postcolonial 
home to scale. This home was supposed to be 
located on a farm in the vicinity of our school. 
As we progressed with the development of the 
United States in social studies, our home was 
modernized. This 
study of the problems of a modern home, such 


gradually necessitated a 
as reading electric and gas meters, installment 
buying, and insurance. 

Blueprinting was begun after the class chose 
one of the plans submitted by committees. Two 
people at a time worked on the prints. When 
the prints were completed, they included the 
floor plans and elevations drawn to a scale of 
a quarter of an inch to a foot. 

The next step was to choose a committee to 
figure out the amount of lumber. This made 
necessary the use of reference books to find 
out facts about a hypotenuse, a parallelogram, 
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and so on. The committee reported 
to the class for their approval. 

A purchasing committee went to 
the local lumber dealer, who was very 
helpful and gave advice as to the 
kind of lumber and the price. They, 
At the 
same time, another group of pupils 


too, reported to the class. 






investigated the title, purchased the land, and 
recorded the deed. 

After the land was bought, taxes had to be 
paid. The local tax assessor was only too glad 
They 
learned that taxes in the vicinity of our school 
had been very low from the early history of 


to tell the children about his business. 


our country until the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, and then they had increased. 
They discussed the reasons for this, and came 
to the conclusion that improved roads, elec- 
tric lights, a sewerage system, larger schools, 
and the fact that their community is on the 
route to markets for farm produce, gave added 
value to the land, and accounted for the rise 
in taxes. 

The pupils worked out various problems on 
taxation and then proceeded to make out some 
of their own. They came across several puz- 
zling questions and had to use reference books 
and talk with the assessor. ‘The class wrote 
and worked out a problem dealing with their 
own property. 

The best location in the classroom for the 
miniature house was determined, and construc- 


The children not only built 
a house to scale, but also 
investigated property titles, 
deeds, taxes, and insurance. 


It was & 
cided that the house should be 4 
x 24’ (scale of 1” to 1’). 


tion was then begun. 


property owners was insurance, 


asked of an insurance man wh 


visited the class. 


discussed. 
V. Integration. 
A. English. 
1. Writing business letters. 
2. Discussing problems. 
3. Giving oral reports by con 
mittees. 
B. Reading. 
1. Referring to farm articles 
2. Reading about home fur 
nishings. 
3. Using reference materials 
C. Social studies. 
1. Studying the development of the hi 
tory of the United States. 
2. Studying 


inventions, industries, and 


business, particularly in reference 
arithmetic. 
D. Music. 
Studying songs related to Americ 
history. 
KE. Art. 
1. Furnishing the home. 
2. Arranging color schemes, furnitut 


and decorations. 
F, Spelling. 
Learning to spell and use new words, © 
as: erection, assessment, and taxation. 
G. Health. 
1. Studying about 
boards of health. 
2. Discussing 
with the house. 
VI. Children’s experiences. 
A. Reading about house planning. 
B. Making an original plan to scale. 


laws enforced 


sanitation in connect 


(Continued on page 75) 
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The next big problem of th 
list of questions was prepared to k 


Policies and other 
interesting phases of insurance wer 






A Duck in Cotton Print 





FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


SRNICE CARSON PETRUSIC 


Formerly, Teacher, Third Grade, 
Monroe School, Chisholm, Minnesota 
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'— HANDWORK— 
THINGS TO DRAW. 
PAINT, OR MAKE 


















@ A BORDER of ducks is a pleasing Easter dec- 

oration. Draw the duck on tagboard, and cut 
two exactly alike. Trace the duck on the wrong 
side of a piece of cotton print. Cut it out with a 
half-inch margin to paste over the tagboard. 
Paste the second duck on the back to make a neat 
finish. Attach a hook for a hanger. 
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See page 72 for suggestions for using these posters. 
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tree is made up of small masses instead of one large 


; : 7 | . ‘ mass, the strokes should be short. The short, oblique 
i 


Se 
« 


~ 
- 


or slanting stroke is. most satisfactory for beginners’ 

: work. Tell the children to leave breathing places for 

; ; the birds. This will help them in remembering to leave 

a +——}-- 3 : ‘«» open places in their trees through which the sky can 
\ 





Ape. be seen. . 
Draw the foliage on the nearest tree, first recalling 
the principle that the nearest are darkest. Now place 
f lighter foliage on the trees that are next nearest, and 
: _still lighter foliage on those most distant. Continue 
working in this way until the foliage reaches across 
the upper part of the paper. 

Let us now consider the drawing of different kinds 
of trees. 

Trees are like fountains. Some fountains spring up 
into the air and send out long, fingerlike sprays; this is 


} 
, yee | the shape of the gracefully branching elm and willow. 
i 














Some fountains shoot the water high into the air and 
then the water falls back into almost the same place; 
the poplar is a tree of that type. Other fountains bub- 
ble up and run out over the surface; such is the ram- 
bling juniper tree, (Continued on page 70) 
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Progressive 
Tree Drawing 


FOR ALL GRADES 


S. E. EVALYN HAMMOND 


Formerly, Assistant Supervisor of Art, 
Public Schools, Springfield, Massachusetts 















§ THE principle of presenting one or two facts at a 

time in teaching children is just as important in 
aching drawing as in teaching any subject in the cur- 
tculum. This article shows the progressive steps in 
drawing trees. Plate 2 ‘ 
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In developing Plate 1 several lessons will be neces- 
ury to establish the principles here shown. See that 
ach child has a short piece of brown or black crayon 
bout one-half inch in length. Have the child lay the 
cayon horizontally on his paper. With the crayon in 
this position, have the children draw several trunks 
oftrees, The principles to be developed are the follow- 
ing. 

l. The trunk of a tree grows out of the ground. 
Therefore do not draw to the lower edge of the paper. 

2, The trunks of trees at a distance appear shorter 
than those that are near. 

3, Tree trunks which are near by appear larger than 
those farther away. 

4. Tree trunks which are near by appear darker than 
those farther away. 

To the principles established in Plate 1, Plate 2 adds 
the principle of the branching of trees. The crayon 
S used in the same horizontal position. Since the 
branch grows out of, instead of being stuck on, the 
unk or former branch, the first stroke for the branch 
thould be drawn with an upward and an outward move- 
ment. The size of the branch can be increased by fol- 

ing with a downward stroke. 

Plate 3 introduces the drawing of foliage. The chil- 

now change from using the flat side of the crayon 

using the end or point. Here also is introduced a 
*W color—green with brown. Since the foliage of a 
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Bond Pho 3 . . 
7 oi The T kite, the easiest to construct, is one of the best flyers. 


Kites to Fly in March Winds 


FOR ALL GRADES 


J. EDWARD BOND 
Instructor, Industrial Arts Department, Oyster Bay High School, Oyster Bay, New York 


@ KITES that fly are easy to make. As an 

activity, kite making is open to girls as 
well as boys, for the girls can use their knowl- 
Andrew, at right, is sawing slots in the 
ends of the sticks. He has clamped 
the wood to the table to hold it firmly, 
and to protect his left hand from injury 
should the saw slip. Billy, below, is 
making sure that the joint where the 
two sticks cross is tied properly. It is 
important that it be firm. Hond Photo 


edge of sewing to hem the edges of the cloth- 
covered kites. 

The materials for kite making are easy to 
obtain and are few in number. For the sticks, 
lengths of spruce up to 36”, and 4” thick by 
“” wide, are best. These may be obtained at 
the local lumberyard or from the school shop. 
Spruce is suggested because it is the best type 
of wood for the purpose, being strong and light 
as well as soft in texture. However, any soft, 
tough wood will do. 

The most satisfactory string for the frame- 
work is string which is used to tie meat. It is 
strong and light, and a ball of it costs only a 
small sum. 

The covering for the kite may be cloth, pa- 
per, or tissue. The best type of cloth from the 
standpoint of both utility and price is cambric, 
which is light in weight, and whose glossy tex- 
ture provides the necessary resistance to the 
wind. Kraft paper, not too thick or too heavy, 
may be used. It is more adaptable for kites 
exceeding twenty-four inches in the long di 
mension. 

Tissue, of the type used for wrapping Christ- 
mas presents, is good also. Kites covered with 
this material in various colors with attractive 
designs are striking and are much more effec- 
tive than when covered with a plain color. 

The string used for flying the kite should be 
sturdy but not too heavy. The same type of 
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string as that used for the kite frame js mo 
satisfactory. 

There are various methods of fastening th 
edges of the kites. Either paste or glue ; 
suitable. 

Because it is the simplest to make, and ly. 
cause the operations on one kite are much |i; 
those on any other, we are giving step-by-ste, 
directions for making the T kite, the frame of 
which is illustrated in the upper left corner of 
this page. 

Select two perfectly straight sticks of yp). 
form dimensions. On one of these Pieces find 
the center, and mark it. When the center hy 
been located by measuring, it is a good ide; 
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tw balance the piece on a pencil at the mark to 
make sure that one end of the stick is not 
heavier than the other. 

Use a hack saw to groove the ends of both 
ticks for the framing cord. Clamp the stick 
firmly to the bench or table as indicated in the 
llustration in the center of the opposite page. 
lf you have a bench with a vise, the operation 
svery simple. The wood is simply set upright 
in the vise with about one inch of the stick 
md projecting upward from the vise. This 
method of making the slot for the string is 
more satisfactory than a V notch cut with a 
inife, in that the cord will fit more snugly in 
thecut. There is also less danger of the stick’s 
splitting when the cut is made. 

When all four end slots have been cut, the 
ticks are crossed at a point about one fifth of 
the way from the top of the upright and at the 
enter mark of the horizontal stick, as indi- 
ated in the first illustration mentioned. 

The illustration at the lower right of the 
pposite page shows how these two sticks are 
ted together at the crossing point. The union 
thould be made as tight as possible. 

One end of a piece of cord is now tied around 
the joint and is run up the narrow side of the 
vertical stick to the top where it is slipped into 
the slot, and from there it is carried around to 
pass in turn through the end of each slotted 
stick. When it has come back to the beginning 
slot, it is again forced into the slot and brought 
down the opposite narrow side of the vertical 
stick to the cross joint where it is tightly fas- 
ened. It is wise to have this cord pulled as 
tightly as possible, as it holds the whole frame 
together, 

Next, spread out on the floor or on some 
other flat surface the type of covering selected. 

¢ kite frame is now placed on the covering 
material, and the material is cut, allowing a 
margin of about one and one-half inch all 
‘found. If the covering is of cloth, the margin 
may be folded over at the string and pinned at 
intervals for sewing. Where paper or tissue is 


wed, the same fold is made but the edge is 
‘stened with paste, 
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Billy and Andrew are carefully checking the 
bridle for its balance, tension, and length. 
The kite’s ability to fly depends upon ac- 


curate adjustment of the bridle. 


Suzanne and Mary Lou 
are using the knowledge 
gained in their sewing 
class as they cover the 
kite. Large needles and 
strong thread are neces- 
sary equipment. Bond Photo 


This type of kite is 
a splendid flyer. It 
has better climb than 
the T kite. A four- 
string bridle from the 
two top sticks to the 
two lower sticks is 
best. The tail is fas- 
tened in the form of 
a Y from the two 
lower sticks. Bond Phow 


Bond Photo 


We come now to one of the most important 
of the operations in making a kite—the fasten- 
ing of the bridle. 

The hanging of the bridle is shown very well 
in the illustration in the upper left corner of 
this page. Billy and Andrew are very carefully 
checking the hang and the tension of the bridle 
of their kite. 

Two holes are made in the covering above 
and below the horizontal stick about six inch- 
es from each end, and similarly about six inches 
from the bottom of the vertical stick. What- 
ever the measurement, all three should be the 
same to give necessary balance. Bridle string 
is inserted in one hole, passed around behind the 
stick, brought out of the opposite hole, and tied 
in a firm knot. The strings tied to the hori- 
zontal piece should be about eighteen inches 
long, and the string fastened to the vertical 
piece should be slightly longer. When all three 
strings are properly tied, they are gathered in 
the hand so that the kite swings freely in 
a horizontal plane to check it for balance. 
When it balances properly, the three strings 


are knotted together. (Continued on page 72) 
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@ THESE step drawings are shown not only 

to help you make these flowers, but also to 
show you how to proceed when you draw oth- 
er flowers. Sketch the sides and the top of the 
tulip and of the crocus. When you draw the 
daffodil, make the sides and the top of the cen- 
ter portion of the flower first. 

Some flowers have curved stems and some 
have straight stems. When you draw a flower, 
it is important to determine what kind of stem 
it has. Some leaves have a way of standing rath- 
er stiffly; others bend gracefully. You must 
also know what kind of leaves each flower has. 
Flowers resemble people in having decided char- 
acteristics. 

Arranging flowers attractively is a real art. 
Many people crowd them too much. They cut 
the stems either too long or too short. 

The children in our school had fun drawing 
flowers in vases on window sills, with curtains 
at the windows. The fun that they had in- 
spired this article. We hope that you, too, will 
enjoy making original compositions. 

There are many kinds of curtains one can 
draw. They can be arranged in different ways. 
Various interesting colors may be used for the 
curtains. The vases may be tall, short, round, 
or square. 

Sometimes you may want to draw a bouquet 
in which the flowers are all of the same kind. 
The picture at the upper left of this page shows 
a vase of tulips only. At other times you will 
prefer to put more than one kind of spring 
flower in one bouquet, as shown in the picture 
at the lower right. 
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Perhaps one of you would like to draw a 
banch of a tree showing just outside the win- 
jow. You might paint a singing bird or a but- 
erfly on the branch. 

Some child may draw an animal paperweight 
on the window sill near the flowers. A few 
fillen petals could be shown. 

It is fun to draw people looking at the flow- 
es. Do not show the eyeballs of their eyes 
if you want them to look down at the flow- 
ws, Notice the girl in the picture at the upper 
right of this page. She is drawn so only part 
of her figure shows. 

In painting the leaves of the flowers, use 
yellow-green for the sunny parts and _ blue- 
green for the shadowy parts. 

Instead of drawing vases of flowers and blos- 
oming plants in crocks, make window boxes. 
In them you might put geraniums, petunias, 
fens, and vines hanging down. You will like 
0 draw casement windows made of sixteen 
mall panes of glass. 

In one picture you may like to show the cur- 
uins blowing and the flowers also, as if a wind 
tad suddenly come up. See the picture at the 
upper left on the opposite page. Perhaps a 
thunder shower is coming. Try drawing rain 
wtside, or the rain blowing in the window. 

When our children studied Switzerland, | 
wld them about the huge geraniums I saw there 
in window boxes. Really the clusters of blos- 
jms seemed as large as cabbages. The children 
pinted pictures of red geraniums in window 
boxes in Swiss houses which they decorated with 
interesting carving. Some of them painted 
mow-capped lavender mountains to show 
through the window. Mountains often look 
light purple in the distance. 
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@ THIS shamrock leaf, cut in the size shown here, from 

green construction paper, can be used in various ar- 
rangements for window or table decoration. A paper cup 
may be pasted on the center of the leaf, making a dish 
to hold nuts or candy. 

The small objects, cut from colored construction paper, 
may be assembled in many ways. Use black paper for the 
hat, green for the shamrock leaf, and white for the pipe. 
The emblems could be pasted singly or in combination on 
pink or yellow paper for place cards or invitations. If 
they are cut larger, they could be used for posters an- 
nouncing a party, or for room decorations by pasting 4 
narrow green ribbon to each, and hanging them from 3 
festoon of ribbon or paper. 

To make the shamrock border, fold a long strip of 
green paper, 254” wide, accordionwise in folds 154” wide. 
Draw the design shown at the lower right corner and cut 
it out carefully with small sharp-pointed scissors. An) 
number of strips can be made and pasted together to make 
long festoons for school or home decoration. 
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Drawings of Holland 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


E. GRETCHEN WAHL 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Chisholm, Minnesota 
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@ INSPIRATION comes easily when the month of March ap- 

proaches, and no drawing !esson is of more interest to children 
than the one in which they are told that they are going to draw pic- 
tures of Holland. Whether it is the windmills with their waving 


‘« 


= arms, or the chubby children in their quaint native dress, or the fields 
ane of nodding tulips that appeal to the imagination of the young 
cup artist, I do not know, but I have never found enthusiasm lacking 
dish when an approach to this lesson is made. 

The members of the class usually have very definite ideas of what 
sper, they will include in their pictures, but I always find it best to 
» the have some class discussion of the work and play that is carried on 
pipe. in Holland before any drawing is attempted. This helps the child to 
ee organize clearly in his mind what he wishes to (Continued on page 71) 
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The Easter Bunny 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MIRIAM PARKER BETTS 
Teacher, First Grade, Washington Irving School, Port Chester, New York 


SCENE I 


(The children are seated at long tables mak- 
ing Easter baskets. The teacher is hel ping them.) 
rirnst CHILD—I hope the Easter bunny fills 
my basket. 

OTHER CHILDREN—So do I. 

TEACHER—Perhaps he will. 
sECOND CHILD (holding up basket)—Look, 
mine is all finished. 

TEACHER—That’s fine. We must put our 
things away now, because it is time to go home. 

(The children put away their paste, scissors, 
ind so on, and put on their hats and coats.) 
CHILDREN—Good-by, Teacher. 

TEACHER (following them out the door)— 
Good-by, children. 

(The stage is now empty. White Bunny 
hops into the room. He looks at the baskets 
ind the pictures. He touches a toy rabbit gin- 
erly with his paw. Then he stands in front 
if a dressed-up toy rabbit.) 

WHITE BUNNY—I wish I knew how to be an 
taster bunny. 

(At that moment Teacher enters. The bun- 
ny sees her, and starts to hop away.) 

TEACHER—Oh, don’t go away, little bunny. 
Where did you come from? 

WHITE BUNNY—I hopped out of Mr. Brown’s 
xt store. I want to be an Easter bunny. 

TEACHER—Maybe I can help you. 

WHITE BUNNY (hopping up and down)— 
0h, do you really think you could? 

TEACHER—Listen, little bunny, if you want 
w be an Easter rabbit, you must work hard 
irst to show me that you are a good bunny. 

WHITE BUNNY—Oh, Teacher, I will work 
urd! What shall I do? 


wo ee 
Drawing by William Betts 
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TEACHER—First, you must do something to 
help someone. Can you think of anything to do? 

WHITE BUNNY (looking around the room) 

| could erase the blackboard. 

rEACHER—That would be fine! 

(White Bunny erases the blackboard. Then 
he returns to Teacher's desk.) 

WHITE BUNNY—What else shall I do to show 
that | am a good bunny? 

rEACHER—You might hang up the posters 
that the children made this afternoon. 

(White Bunny puts up the posters.) 

WHITE BUNNY-——What next, Teacher? 

rLACHER—Tomorrow you will be an Easter 
bunny all dressed up, so how would you like to 
draw a picture of yourself as you are today? 
Then the children will know that because a lit- 
tle white bunny was good and helped others, he 
became an Easter rabbit. 

(White Bunny draws an outline of a rabbit 
on the blackboard.) 

rEACHER—-You are a good little bunny. 
Come to school tomorrow morning just before 
school starts and you will have your wish. You 
will be an Easter rabbit. 

WHITE BUNNY—Oh, thank you, Teacher! 
I shall be here. 

(White Bunny hops away.) 


Scene Il 


(The next morning Ucacher is sitting at ber 
desk. White Bunny hops into the room.) 
WHITE BUNNY—Here I am, Teacher. 
rEACHER—-Come little 


with me, Easter 


bunny. 

(She quickly takes him out the other door 
as the children enter, 
The teacher re-enters.) 


They take their seats. 








CHARACTERS 


CHILDREN—Any number. 
rEACHER—An older child. 
WHITE BUNNY 
SETTING 

Since the play takes place in a school- 
room, you may wish to give it in your 
own room. If, however, you prefer to 
present it in the auditorium, the stage 
may be set very simply. Be sure that you 
have two doors or entrances, since in 
Scene Il White Bunny must be out of 
sight as the children come into the 
schoolroom. In addition to the proper- 
ties shown in the drawing below, place 
Easter baskets on the desks and the 
material with which the children are 
making them; also some boxes in which 
to put away the materials. Add toy 
rabbits, some dressed up, and place a 
few books on the teacher's desk. 

CosTUMES 

Only a few costumes are necessary, 
since the children dress in their school 
clothes. For White Bunny, a_ child's 
white sleeping suit, with a piece of cotton 
pinned or sewed on the back for the tail; 
a little round cap which comes down un- 
der his chin and has two large cardboard 
ears; and, to fit over his hands, two litle 
bags of white cloth. In Scene II White 
Bunny wears a jacket, and a pair of 
trousers large enough to fit over his sleep- 
ing suit, and he carries a basket of Easter 
eggs. His clothes are of different colors. 

The teacher should be a child from an 
upper grade, who can take charge of the 
play and make it move along nicely. 
She wears a woman’s dress, or a skirt and 
a blouse. 




















TEACHER-—Let me call your names, and then 
we'll sing our song, “Good Morning.” After 
the song, I have a surprise. 

(Teacher calls the names. Each child in 
turn answers “Present.” Then all sing.) 

TEACHER—Now hide your eyes, children, 
and don’t peek. 

(The children hide their eyes, and Teacher 
tiptoes to the other door, (Continued on page 71) 
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FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


HELEN FOUCH RUCKER 


Formerly, Elementary Teacher, Washington Township Schools, Portsmouth, Ohio 
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(The children enter and take their seats 
quietly, Miss Davis stands to the left in front 
of the children.) 

MISS DAVIS—Good morning, girls and boys. 

CHILDREN—Good morning, Miss Davis. 

Miss DAvIs—I see that several of you are 
wearing green today. Arthur is wearing a 
shamrock; Janet and Don have green sweaters, 
and quite a few of you girls have green ribbon 
bows on your hair. 

ELLA—This is St. Patrick’s Day. 

MISS DAVIS—Yes, this is St. Patrick’s Day. 

HUBERT—Miss Davis, who was St. Patrick? 

WANDA—Why do we wear green on March 
17, Miss Davis? 

MISS DAVis (waiting for someone to answer) 
—Patsy, do you know? 

PAtsy—St. Patrick was the man who drove 
the snakes out of Ireland. 

LEROY—What kind of snakes? Green ones? 

RONALD—Maybe that’s how we got our 
green snakes. Some got on a ship bound for 
America. 

MIss DAVis—But St. Patrick lived nearly 
eleven hundred years before Columbus. 

RICHARD—Few ships ventured out of sight 
of land in those days. People believed that the 
earth was flat, and if one got very far out, he 
would fall off. It was Columbus who proved 
that the earth is round. He was among the 
first to sail to America. 

MIss DAvis—Yes, Richard. Would all of you 
like to know more about St. Patrick? Do you 
want to know why we wear the green? 

CHILDREN—Yes, Miss Davis. 

Miss Davis—Patrick was born about A.p. 389. 
That’s almost sixteen hundred years ago. He 
was born in Britain in a little village which 
tradition has placed at Dunbarton, : Scotland. 
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Patrick’s father, Calpurnius, was a man of 
wealth. Patrick probably had everything his 
heart desired. 

GERALD—I'd like to have been Patrick. 

Miss DAvis—But wait, Gerald. A few years 
later, the Irish invaded Britain. Patrick was 
playing out in the fields when the pirates at- 
tacked his father’s estate. They took Patrick 
back with them to Ireland and sold him to 
Miliucc, an owner of great flocks of sheep. 
Patrick was a good shepherd. He loved to be 
out of doors. He loved the brightness of the 
sun, the silvery clouds, the flash of the light- 
ning, the shadowy forms in the trees, the white- 
ness of the snow, and above all, the beauty of 
the shamrock. As the years passed, Patrick 
grew to love Ireland more and more. At the 
end of the sixth year a strange restlessness pos 
sessed him. 
to his homeland to resume his studies. 

(The curtain at the left rises. Patrick is 
seated on a rock. Any outdoor setting will do, 
but it must include a shamrock.) 

patrickK—Now I can rest a moment. The 
black sheep wanders away. I return him only 
to find that the littlest lamb is lost from its 
mother. But such is a shepherd’s life. (He 
puts his head in his hands; he spies a shamrock 
growing by his feet.) Ah, my little friend. 
(He plucks it by its roots.) We have spent 
long hours together, fair shamrock. One of 
these days when I return to Britain, I’m going 
to take ye with me. Always I say “one of these 
days.” Methinks ye say, “Why not this day?” 
Why not? We could steal away tonight, when 
the sheep are safe in the fold. Ye can stay in 
the bosom of my robe. I will plant thee in the 
field where the pirates stole me away. Ye will 
thrive well there. Father Calpurnius has green- 


He had a deep longing to return, 





er fields than these. We will go away tonigh 
when Master Miliucc is asleep. On the mo. 
row, he will bring a youth from yonder Village 
to care for these sheep. He has been very goo 
to me, a slave. But I cannot be a slave always, 
I have a great desire to be of some service ty 
mankind, to minister to people’s needs, Thi 
time tomorrow, little shamrock, we shall be {, 
away. The journey to the seacoast will be long 
and tiresome. We shall get hungry, very hun. 
gry. Perchance, when we reach the shore ther: 
may be no ship ready to embark. We shall take 
the risk. Father Calpurnius will be glad to se 
us, and Leah and Rachel, too. Mother will Weep 
for joy. And I will show them you, the fairest 
flower in Ireland, and I will tell them the lesson 
you taught me. We shall feast and be merry, 
The next day I will take up my studies onc 
more. I shall learn. Then one day, I shall re- 
turn to Ireland prepared to be of some value 
to her people. (Looks about anxiously.) Now 
where is that black sheep? (He rises quickl) 
and hurries away.) He is forever getting lost 

(The curtain falls.) 

Miss DAvis—Patrick did steal away tha 
night. The journey to the seacoast was long 
and perilous. Reaching the shore safely, he 
found a ship ready to sail for Britain. Many 
weeks later, an unkempt youth was admitted 
into Calpurnius’ presence. 

(The curtain rises, revealing a rich-looking 
living room. Calpurnius, seated, looks up os 
Patrick enters the room.) 

PATRICK—Father! 

CALPURNIUS—Ye are— 

PATRICK—Father, I am Patrick. 

CALPURNIUS—Ye are his apparition. 

PATRICK (rushing to his father and kneeling 
before him)—Nay, I am your son, I am 
Patrick. 

cALpuRNIUs (running his hand throug! 
Patrick's hair)—Ye do have physical form. 
(Holds him at arm’s length.) Ye are Patrick! 
Oh, my son! (Calls in a loud voice.) Mama, 
Leah, Rachel! Come! Our Patrick has come 
home to us! 

MARIA (entering)—My son! — (Hurries to 
him.) We believed you to be dead! (Falls to 
her knees before him.) (Continued on page 6) 








CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


MISS DAVIS, a teacher. 

SEVERAL CHILDREN, twelve or more. 
PATRICK 

CALPURNIUS, father to Patrick. 
MARIA, mother to Patrick. 

LEAH AND RACHEL, sisters to Patrick. 


Patrick wears a long ragged cloak, and 
carries a shepherd’s crook. His parents 
and sisters wear long robes similar to 
biblical costumes. The teacher wears 4 
trim dark dress with a white collar. The 
children wear something green, ribbons, 
ties, or sweaters. For a simple classroom 
play, Patrick and his parents and sisters 
may wear regular school clothes. 





SETTING | 


A schoolroom. The bell has just rung | 
At the left is a drawn curtain. 


_ 
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An Irish Jig 
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TB, tuned bells; TRI, triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., 
R indicates rap of tambourine; $ indicates shake. Cymbals may play 
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drum part, if desired. The word jig comes from the word gigue, meaning fiddle. 
Jigs are danced in Ireland where fiddlers play lilting tunes for the dancers. 
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PUSSY WILLOWS 


SARAH LITCHFIELD 


Spring’s pussies all 
Have soft gray fur; 

[ only wish 

That they could purr. 


MARCH 


ANNA E. OVERTON 


(Tune: “Battle Hymn of the Republic’) 


March may come with roar of lion, 
Lowering clouds heap high the snow; 
Winter, loath to yield his scepter, 
Send fierce, blustering winds to blow; 
But we'll find on many a woodside 
Pink spring beauty buds awake 
Lamblike, March his leave may take. 
Chorus— 
Kites are flying, winds ablowing, 
Tops are humming, marbles rolling, 
Birds are singing, grass agrowing, 


Madcap March is here again. 


MARCH WIND 


ELEANOR DENNIS 


We made a brand-new kite today, 
And soon as we were through 
We came out here to fly it, 

And the wind just blew and blew. 
And now the kite’s a tiny speck; 
We've used up all the string; 

I'd like to go and get some more. 
Anne’s such a tiny thing 

To hold the kite all by herself; 

I wouldn’t let her try, 

For fear I might look back and see 
Anne sailing through the sky. 


HOW TO WORK 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


If you're asked to do a task, 

Start right in to do it; 

Willingness will lighten work 

And soon you will be through it. 
Perhaps to whistle or to sing 

A favorite song will cheer you, 

And cheerfulness makes light of work, 
And comforts others near you. 
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IF I COULD CHOOSE 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


Here comes Greta with skirts so wide, 
A basket of tulips at her side; 

Her wooden shoes go clap-clap-clap, 
On her head is a white lace cap. 
Sometimes I think if I could choose 
I'd be a Dutch girl with wooden shoes! 


EASTER EVERYWHERE 


MABEL F. HILL 


Rabbits soft and cuddly, 
Baby chickens, too, 

Easter eggs in baskets, 
White, and pink, and blue; 
Easter cards of greeting, 
Music in the air, 

Lilies nod, to tell us 

It’s Easter everywhere. 


SPRINGTIME 


CORA M. BRYANT 


This is the song the west wind sings 
As it sways the bough where the brown bird 
swings: 
Mating is here, 
Nestlings are near, 
Happiest time 
Of all the year. 


This is the story the bright sun tells 


As it warms the earth till the brown seed 
swells: 
Springtime is here, 
Trilliums are near, 
Happiest time 
Of all the year. 


This is the secret the soft rain chants, 
As it dampens the soil ’round the growing 
plants: 
Fruit buds are here, 
Blossoms are near, 
Happiest time 
Of all the year. 


This is the melody church bells ring, 
This is the hymn that the children sing: 
Lilies are here, 
Easter is near, 
Happiest time 
Of all the year. 





WONDERFUL HOLLAND 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


I’ve read in my geography 

That Holland’s wonderful to see— 
With storks at nest in chimneys high 
And busy dogcarts clattering by, 
With dikes to curb an anxious sea 
And windmills turning gracefully, 
With houses pink, and tan, and blue, 
And merry tunes of the wooden shoe, 
With every dooryard clean and neat 
And golden yellow cheese to eat, 
With field on field of tulips gay 
And hyacinths in sweet array. 
With all the books I quite agree 
That Holland’s wonderful to see. 


AN EASTER PARTY 


CLARA EMOGENE BOWEN 


"Twas early springtime when a gay rabbit 
said, 
“I must buy a new hat to wear on my head, 
And color some egys blue, yellow, and red, 
For the children’s party on Easter.” 


The morning was bright and the mother hen’ 
call 
Awoke every chick, so sleepy and small. 
“You must hurry and dress,” she said, “one and 
all, 


For the children’s party on Easter.” 


The crocuses bright and the daffodils 
Were dressed in pure gold, with ruffles and 
frills, 
And lilies snow white peeped from low window 
sills, 
For that children’s party on Easter. 


The robin had charge of events for the day; 
He wore a red vest all spangled and gay. 

So busy he was, half in work, half in play, 
For that children’s party on Easter. 


The children were there looking cheerful and 
bright, 
Voices all ringing in shouts of delight, 
Each ready to frolic from morning till night 
At that children’s party on Easter. 


PUSSY WILLOWS 


MAUDE M. GRANT 


Little pussy willows, in your coats of fur, 

Can’t you run and frolic? Can’t you mew and 
purr? 

Must you always stay there, quiet as can be, 

Gray and furry pussies on the willow tree? 


Maybe in the moonlight when it’s cold and 
clear, 

On the backyara fences, it is you I hear. 

Could it be you, pussies? No—I’m wrong 
see, 

You are only furry buds on the willow tree: 
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Harmless to man, the praying mantis terrifies the insect 


"orld. Where does it get its name? — Photo by Hugh Spencer 
B® INSECTS swarm in the air, gather on leaves of trees, 
y and colonize in the ground, or live almost anywhere else in 
man’s environment. They eat man’s food, damage the wood 
be, > ve) . ¢ . » _ > ¢ . > > . sc . >. 
GLENN 0. BLOUGH he needs, and in countless other ways interfere with his life 
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me A few are helpful. Some cross-pollinate flowers, some spin 
pr menage we ma silk, others make honey, and some, like the praying mantis 
| and University of Chicago shown on this page, feed on other insects. 
Man wages unceasing war against most of these six-legged 
creatures. He encourages the propagation of the hundreds of 


ng, | kinds of insect-eating birds that are of inestimable help as his 
allies. In spite of their damaging habits, the earth’s insect in- 
ree. habitants are fascinating creatures to study. 
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OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 


FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT 


@ THE study of insects, either as a sepa- 
rate unit of subject matter or as part 
of some other animal unit, is interesting to 
elementary-school pupils. Such a study 
lends itself to much activity on the part of 
pupils in collecting, observing, recording 
observations, and reading for information. 
Material may be found almost anywhere, 
especially in spring and summer. 

As in other units in science, the teacher 
should direct the attention of her pupils 
toward the understanding of important 
meanings, such as those listed on this page. 
She should stress observation of likenesses 
and differences when studying various help- 
ful and harmful insects. 

The unit is organized so that upper-grade 
pupils need to study the material given for 
both the middle and the primary grades, 
and the middle-grade pupils need the pri- 
mary-grade material as a background. 

A field trip for collecting insects may be 
a worth-while activity but should not be 
taken without preparation. The teacher 
should find a suitable locality for the trip 
and the pupils should study the lesson 
“Where Do Insects Live?” on the page for 
the primary grades. Certain individuals or 
groups of individuals in the class might be 
assigned certain places to look for insects. 
If insects are to be kept in the classroom, 
food should be collected with them. If the 
insects are feeding when they are collected, 
that gives a clear indication of the kind of 
food to provide. 

It is not necessary or even desirable that 
every child make an insect collection. A 
class collection to which individuals con- 
tribute would be perhaps more desirable. 
If children make collections, it is important 
that they learn something about the insects 
that they collect. Identifying the speci- 
mens in a collection should be just the be- 
ginning of the insect study rather than the 
only activity connected with it. 

Children in the grades are sometimes 
afraid of insects. Such girls and boys, of 
course, should not be required to handle 
the insects, but may overcome their fears 
by watching other children, observing the 
teacher, and gradually learning that most 
insects are not disagreeable to handle. 


Objectives 


1. To satisfy the child’s curiosity, and 
broaden his interest in his environment. 

2. To develop the habit of careful and 
accurate observation. 

3. To give knowledge through an under- 
standing of the principles and generaliza- 
tions contained in the material. 

4. To introduce pupils to the use of sci- 
entific methods in solving problems. 


PLATE II (40) 


For Primary Grades 


A. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. Why are spiders not insects? 

2. How do grasshoppers grow? 

3. How are various insects fitted to live 
where they do? 

4. How can mosquitoes be killed? 
B. Important meanings to be developed— 

1. Insects differ from all other kinds of 
animals, 

2. Insects live almost everywhere. 

3. Insects eat a great many different 
kinds of foods. 

4. Some kinds of insects change greatly 
as they grow; other kinds change only 
slightly as they grow. 


For Middle Grades 


A. Problems for supplementary lessons- 

1. How do bees live together? 

2. How do silkworms change as they 
grow? 

3. How do insects affect food prices? 

4. How can we help birds? 
B. Important meanings to be developed— 

1. Some insects are helpful to man; some 
are harmful. 

2. Insects are harmful in different ways. 

3. Flowers and insects mutually benefit 
from their relationship. 

4. There are many different ways to kill 
harmful insects. ° 

§. Birds are very important in helping to 
kill insects. 


For Upper Grades 


A. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. What different ways do insects have 
of getting food? 

2. How has the work of scientists saved 
money for farmers and fruitgrowers? 

3. Where can girls and boys use scientific 
thinking? 

4. What harmful insects have been im- 
ported into this country from elsewhere? 
B. Important meanings to be developed— 

1. Scientists study the habits of certain 
insects to tell whether the insects are bene- 
ficial or harmful. 

2. The method for destroying an insect 
depends on the way it gets food and on its 
other habits. 

3. Scientists do not jump to conclusions 
but look at a matter from every angle be- 
fore expressing an opinion. 

4. The work of scientists is of vast im- 
portance. 

§. There are several ways to keep harm- 
ful insects from spreading. 
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These bees are building a comb on a foundation, 
and filling each one of the little cells with honey. 
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A carrion beetle (above) feeds on the 
bodies of dead animals. The larva of 
the lacewing (right) is very useful in 





° } ? . } 
destroying aphids. Courtesy, U.S. Department . ne 
of Agriculture, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantin: The ichneumon fly (above) and dragonfly 

(below) are of economic value, for they 
help check injurious insects. L. W. Brownell 
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Pollen grains stick to the hairs on a bee’s body and 
then are carried to another flower, to cross-pollinate it. 





Silkworms (above) spin cocoons (right) about 
themselves. Man has learned to carefully un- 
wind the tiny strands and from them make silk 
thread to use for beautiful cloth, 1. 7. Brownell’ 












HOW DO INSECTS GROW? 
For Primary Grades 


WHERE DO INSECTS LIVE? 


1. How can you tell insects from other 
kinds of animals? 
2. Where can insects be found? 


An insect hunt might prove very excit- 
ing for you and other pupils in your science 
class. If you hunt for insects you will 
probably be surprised to find them living 
in all sorts of places. Before you begin an 
insect hunt, you should be certain that ev- 
eryone in your class knows how to tell an 
insect from any other animal. 

One sure way to tell an insect from any 
other animal is to count the legs. Insects 
all have six legs, and no other kind of ani- 
mal has that number. So if you find a six- 
legged animal you may be sure that it is 
an insect. There are other ways to tell 
insects, too, but this way is the easiest. 

In your hunt for insects, you will prob- 
ably think of looking under boards that 
have been lying on the ground. You may 
expect to find crickets there and perhaps 
some grasshoppers. 

Look in the grass for grasshoppers and 
katydids. When you are looking there, you 
may find insects, such as ants, crawling out 
from their ground homes. You may find 
wasps and bumblebees, too! 

If you dig into the ground in your gar- 
den, you may find some caterpillars. Ex 
amine them carefully. Perhaps you may 
think that they are not insects. Don’t de- 
cide until you have read the third lesson on 
this page. 

Don’t forget to look for insects under the 
bark of trees, especially dead trees. You'll 
find ants and many other kinds of insects 
there. You may find woodpeckers hunting 
for insects under the bark of trees, too. 
They are looking for insect suppers. 

Look at the leaves of trees and you may 
find tiny leaf hoppers and plant lice. You 
will need to look closely because the lice are 
the same color as the leaves. 

On your hunt you may see insects flying 
in the air. Mosquitoes, gnats, flies, and oth- 
er insects are often seen in swarms. 

If you pass a pond, a river, or some other 
body of water, you will find still other 
kinds of insects. Water boatmen, diving 
beetles, back swimmers, and dozens of other 
kinds of insects live in water. 

Perhaps you will find insects making their 
homes in still other places than these if you 
really look carefully. 


Things to do— 

1. Look for insects on your way to and 
from school. 

2. List places where you find insects. 

3. Find several ways in which insects 
differ from other animals. 


PLATE IV (42) 


WHAT DO INSECTS USE FOR FOOD? 


1. How are insects harmful to us? 
2. What parts of plants do insects use 


for food? 


Insects always seem to be hungry, and 
they eat almost anything. In fact, it is 
hard to think of anything that insects don’t 
use for food. 

Insects eat every part of a plant. Some 
kinds of insects feed on the leaves. Trees, 
shrubs, and other plants are often almost 
ruined because a swarm of insects have paid 
their leaves a visit. When great numbers 
of grasshoppers visit a garden, they eat 
nearly every green leaf. 

Some kinds of insects live inside the 
stems of plants. They eat the wood of 
trees and the twigs of trees and bushes, as 
well as the stalks of vegetables like celery. 

Other insects eat plant roots. They tun- 
nel into them, and often kill the plants. 

Bees and some other insects visit the flow- 
ers of plants for food. They get the sweet 
nectar and the pollen and use it for food. 

Some kinds of moths eat clothes. You 
probably found that out if you didn’t pack 
your bathing suit in something that keeps 
moths away. 

Mosquitoes suck the blood from people 
and animals. Flies live on garbage and 
other waste materials. 

Every kind of insect seems to have its 
favorite food and many die if they cannot 
find it. Insects destroy millions of dollars’ 
worth of useful products every year. 


Things to do— 

1. Make a list of all of the things you 
find insects eating. Check the ones that 
are useful to man. 

2. Find out what kinds of insects are 
most harmful to gardens. 

3. Find out whether there is an especially 
harmful insect in your community. 


* 


HOW DO MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES GROW? 


1. What four stages does the monarch 
butterfly pass through? 
2. What are larvae? 


Girls and boys grow by getting larger, 
adding weight, and getting stronger. Some 
kinds of insects grow in this way too, but 
many other kinds make great changes as 
they grow. 

Moths and butterflies are examples of this 
kind of changing insect. Probably you 
know the monarch butterfly shown on one 
of the picture pages. 


A female monarch butterfly lays her eggs 
on the leaves of a milkweed plant. Thy 
milkweed plant is the favorite food of the 
monarch butterfly. When the eggs hate), 
they do not hatch into tiny monarch byt. 
terflies, as you might expect. ‘Instead, they 
hatch into tiny wormlike creatures called 
larvae, or caterpillars. 

These larvae eat and eat. If there ar 
several of them on one milkweed plant, 
they may eat every leaf. As they eat they 
grow larger and larger. Finally they stop 
eating and growing and hang themselye; 
upside down on a stem of the milkweed and 
form a case around themselves. The cases 
are green with gold-colored dots. 

After several days have passed a strange 
thing happens. From each case comes ; 
monarch butterfly that looks like the one 
that laid the eggs on the milkweed plant. 

Different kinds of butterflies choose dif- 
ferent places to lay their eggs. Some lay 
their eggs on cabbage leaves, some on the 
leaves of trees, and some on the leaves of 
carrots. 

Moths pass through the same changes as 
butterflies do. Moths lay their eggs on 
plants, too. Some kinds of moths lay eggs 
on wool clothing, and the larvae that hatch 
from the eggs eat the clothing. Some lay 
their eggs so that the larvae can eat the 
flesh of apples and other fruit. 

A number of moths, butterflies, and oth- 
er insects do all their eating as larvae. In 
the adult form, their mouth parts are en- 
tirely useless, 


Things to do— 

1. Raise several kinds of larvae. 

2. Find out how to keep moths from 
getting into your clothes. 


* 


HOW DO MOSQUITOES GROW? 


1. Where do mosquitoes live? 
2. How do they change as they grow? 


Mosquitoes change in a very strange Way 
as they grow. The female mosquito lays 
her eggs on the water. They hatch into 
larvae, or wigglers, as they are sometimes 
called. You can find mosquito wiggles 
in almost any pond or other body of still 
water. Even a rain barrel or a cistern may 
be a home for thousands of these wigglers. 

The wiggler turns into a creature shaped 
like a tiny boxing glove. Soon the adult 
mosquito comes out of this case and flies 
away. Study the photographs on one of 
the picture pages and you will see what 4 
mosquito looks like in the various stages. 

Several kinds of insects that live in wate! 
change in this way. Some kinds of insect 
grow from small insects to large ones with- 
out making these changes. 


Things to do— 
1. Try to find some mosquito wig 
and watch them change. 
2. Find how flies change as they grow: 


glers 
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At left is an egg of 
the monarch butterfly, 
greatly magnified. Be- 
low is the larva, which 
feeds upon the milk- 
weed, Photos by Hugh S, 
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The caterpillar or larva 
of the monarch butterfly 
makes a chrysalis, at left. 
When twelve days have 
passed, the pupa becomes 
an adult butterfly like 
that above. = £. #. Brownell 
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The larva changes into a pupa (left, en- 
larged), which later becomes an adult 
mosquito (above). Photos by Hugh S; 





The adult short-horned grasshoppers, 
or locusts, travel in swarms which 
often damage farm crops. 1. w. 4 
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HOW ARE INSECTS HELPFUL AND HARMFUL? 
For Middle Grades 


HOW DO INSECTS HELP US? 


1. What are some of the kinds of help- 
ful insects? 

2. How are bees and silkworms helpful 
to us? 


Do you realize that insects are of great 
help to you? Probably you have never 
thought about it, for it is much easier to 
think of ways in which they harm you 
than of ways in which they help you. 

The most helpful of these six-legged ani- 
mals are the honeybees and the silkworms. 
If it were not for the work of bees, and a 
few other insects that do the same kind of 
work as bees, you might find it very dif- 
ficult to get enough food to eat. Does this 
sound strange? 

Bees make honey from the sweet juice 
called nectar, which they get from flowers. 
Most girls and boys like honey and if they 
were asked why bees were important they 
probably would say, “Because they make 
honey.” That is one reason, but it is not 
the most important one. 

When bees fly from flower to flower they 
are gathering nectar and a dusty material 
called pollen. ‘This pollen is necessary for 
the making of seeds in flowers. Bees not 
only gather pollen to use for food but they 
also spread it from one flower to another. 
Look at the picture of the bumblebee on 
one of the picture pages and you will see 
the hairs on its body. The pollen sticks to 
them, and in this way is carried from one 
flower to another. Thus you can under- 
stand how easily bees spread pcllen. 

The best seeds in flowers are made when 
pollen from one flower is carried to another 
flower of the same kind. The two flowers 
may be on the same plant or on different 
plants. Many flowers never make seeds at 
all unless pollen is carried to them from 
other flowers. Many other flowers make 
such poor seeds if the pollen does not come 
from other flowers that the seeds grow into 
poor plants. 

Now you can see why bees are extremely 
important. They carry pollen from flower 
to flower and in this way help to make 
seeds. Think of all of the food you eat that 
comes from plants grown from seeds! Can 
you see how important bees are? If you 
are thinking carefully you will say, “Ani- 
mals need plants for food so that they can 
live and grow. Since this is true, we even 
depend on bees for our meat foods, too.” 

Of course the wind also carries the pollen 
of many grains and other plants. Some 
plants have still other ways of distributing 
their pollen. However, bees, moths, and a 
few other kinds of insects are very impor- 
tant in seed making. 


PLATE VI (44) 


The other most helpful insect, the silk- 
worm, isa moth. It grows in the same way 
as the butterfly described in the third les- 
son on the page for. primary grades. Dur- 
ing the larva stage of the moth’s life, the 
time when it is called a silkworm, it eats 
mulberry leaves. After the silkworm is 
full-grown, it spins a cocoon of silk. Man 
unwinds this silk and makes it into silk 
thread. The thread is woven into cloth. 
Artificial silk is made in several different 
ways, but insects make all of the real silk 
in the world. 


Things to do— 

1. Find out how insects are important in 
raising figs. 

2. Read more about how insects and 
flowers are helpful to each other. 

3. Learn more about the silk industry. 


. 


HOW ARE INSECTS HARMFUL TO US? 


1. What are some of the kinds of harm- 
ful insects? 

2. How do insects harm garden plants 
and do other harmful things? 


Suppose you make a list of all of the 
kinds of insects you know that are harmful 
to man. After the name of each insect 
write a sentence telling how the insect is 
harmful. How many of the insects men- 
tioned in the following paragraphs did you 
have in your list? 

A trip through your house, into your 
garden, and to a farm will give you proof 
that insects are indeed harmful. In your 
house, woolen clothes, unless you protect 
them in some way, may be eaten by clothes 
moths. Ants or cockroaches may infest the 
kitchen. Termites may injure the wood in 
your house so much that you will need to 
replace doors, stairs, or other things made 
of wood. 

In your garden, potato beetles may eat 
your potatoes, cabbage worms (which are 
the larvae of cabbage butterflies) may eat 
your cabbage, tomato worms (the larvae of 
moths) may eat your tomatoes, corn borers 
your corn, and a hundred other kinds of 
insects may do harm to the leaves, roots, 
flowers, stems, or buds of your plants. 

The leaves of your shade trees may be 
eaten by tent caterpillars or some other 
insects. The fruit trees in your neighbor- 
hood have their troubles with insects, too. 
Apples become infested with worms, which 
may be the larvae of codling moths. Peach- 
es, plums, grapes, and other fruits have 
other insect enemies. 

Insects destroy many thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of grains, fruits, and vegetables 





every year. They destroy forest trees by 
eating bark, leaves, buds, and other parts, 

Entire books have been written aboyt 
harmful insects, for they do harm in many 
different ways and to many different things, 


Things to do— 

1. Find out how insects interfered with 
the building of the Panama Canal. 

2. Read about termites. 

3. Collect different parts of plants that 
have been injured by insects. 


7 


HOW CAN WE KILL HARMFUL INSECTS? 


1. How are traps, oil, and poison used to 
kill insects? 
2. How are birds useful in killing insects? 


One of man’s greatest problems has been 
to keep insects from eating him out of 
house and home. He has discovered many 
different ways to do this. 

One very common way is to feed the in- 
sects poison or to put poison on the insects 
themselves so that they will die. If the in- 
sects eat the leaves of plants, poison placed 
on the leaves will be eaten too, and the in- 
sects will die. Some insects suck the juice 
from inside plants. These insects can be 
killed if certain kinds of poison are sprayed 
directly on them. 

Flies and other insects may be caught in 
traps and killed. Fruitgrowers have been 
experimenting with electric traps placed in 
their orchards. Some of these traps are like 
tiny wire cages with lights inside them. 
Insects are attracted at night to these burn- 
ing lights. The wires are charged with elec- 
tricity. The insects fly toward the light, 
then strike the wires, and are killed. 

If you read the fourth lesson on the page 
for primary grades, you know that the 
larvae of the mosquito live in the water. 
They breathe air through tiny tubes that 
they stick up out of the water at the sur- 
face. If a thin film of oil is spread over the 
surface of the water, the mosquitoes cannot 
breathe and so they die. In many places, 
all bodies of standing water have been 
drained to kill the mosquito larvae. 

While man has found many ways to kill 
harmful insects, there is one group of ani- 
mals that kill more insects than poison and 
other methods can kill. These animals are 
birds. The chief food of many kinds of 
birds is insects. They eat insects from gar- 
dens, trees, the soil, and any other place 
they can find them. 

Since birds are so helpful in killing m- 
sects, man is interested in protecting them 
and increasing their numbers. Laws are 
passed to save helpful birds, and sanctuaries 
are established to protect them. 


Things to do— ’ 
1. Find some other effective ways t0 kill 
harmful insects. 
2. Find out how to attract birds to live 
near your home or school. 
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by larvae of the clothes moth? 
Courtesy, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
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HOW DO SCIENTISTS STUDY INSECTS? 
For Upper Grades 


WHY DO SCIENTISTS STUDY INSECTS? 


1. Why is it important to know how an 
insect eats? 

2. Why is it important to know the hab- 
its of insects? 


If you have read the second lesson on the 
page for middle grades, you can easily un- 
derstand why it is important that insects 
be killed. In spite of tons of poison, the 
never-ending work of birds, and the other 
enemies they encounter, insects do millions 
of dollars’ worth of damage in the United 
States every year! 

Because this is such an important prob- 
lem, there are hundreds of scientists in the 
United States who give all their time to the 
study of insects. Before a scientist can ad- 
vise a farmer, a fruitgrower, or a gardener 
how to kill a certain kind of insect, he must 
know a great deal about the insect. 

One thing a scientist must do is to exam- 
ine the mouth of the insect and observe the 
insect as it eats. In this way he can tell 
how to poison the insect. If the insect 
chews leaves, poison sprayed on the leaves 
will probably kill it. If the insect sucks 
juice from inside the stems and leaves, it 
won’t be killed by poison on the leaves. The 
poison must touch the insect itself. 

In order to know how to kill insects, we 
must know a great deal about how they live. 
For example, if the eggs are laid in the 
ground, it may be wise to plow late in au- 
tumn in order to destroy the eggs. 

If you read the third lesson on the page 
for primary grades, you know that some 
insects do all of their eating during the 
larva stage. When scientists study insects, 
they find out such facts as these. Then 
they know more about how to kill insects. 

If they discover that insects travel from 
one place to another on the ground, they 
may find that a ditch with some chemical 
placed in it will keep the pests from spread- 
ing. If they discover that insects get to 
the leaves of the tree by climbing up the 
trunk, they place a ring of sticky material 
around the trunk. If scientists discover 
that insects gather together in bunches at 
night or when the weather turns cold, they 
may decide that then is the best time to kill 
them. 

Scientists have saved us millions of dol- 
lars each year by studying insects and then 
deciding how they can best be killed. 


Things to do— 

1. Read about the habits of grasshoppers 
and find out why certain methods have been 
used to kill these pests. 

2. Find out how to kill the following in- 
sect pests: ants in the kitchen, cutworms in 
the garden, fleas on a dog. 


PLATE VIII (46) 


HOW DO SCIENTISTS FIND OUT WHETHER 
INSECTS ARE HARMFUL OR HELPFUL? 


1. How do scientists work? 
2. Why are scientists likely to be correct 
in their conclusions? 


You have already learned that scientists 
study insects to find out how they live and 
grow. And you have learned that they 
study them by observing their habits. The 
way in which scientists work at their task 
is a lesson for everyone. When a scientist 
decides that an insect is definitely harmful 
and should be killed, he is almost always 
right. Do you know why he seldom makes 
a mistake in what he decides? 

Suppose a scientist is studying a certain 
insect to find out whether it is helpful or 
harmful. He does not make his decision by 
watching only one insect, or by watching 
only a few. He watches thousands of them 
before he decides. 

He does not reach a conclusion by watch- 
ing only insects that he has gathered’ in his 
laboratory. ‘These insects might not eat the 
same things there as they do when they live 
naturally. So he goes where these insects 
live and watches them there. 

He does not decide after having watched 
them once. He watches them many times 
before he decides anything of importance. 

He does not conclude that they should be 
killed just because he sees them destroying 
certain food at one time of the year. The 
same insects may live on other harmful in- 
sects during another season of the year. 
So he watches these insects during the whole 
year and probably for several years. 

When he does this, he sees the insect dur- 
ing all parts of its life and he can then de- 
cide whether the insect does so much harm 
at one time of the year that this couldn’t 
possibly be offset by the helpfulness of the 
insect at another time. 

After the scientist has finished his study, 
and probably while he is making it, he may 
talk with other scientists to find out what 
they know about the insect. Finally, after 
he has looked at the problem from every 
side, he announces his conclusion. If he 
later finds that another scientist has made 
new discoveries, he may even change his 
mind or have the new discovery added to 
his discovery. 

Scientists use this method of finding out 
whenever they work. Scientists who study 
the stars, those who study plants, medical 
scientists, and those who study the weather, 
all use it. 

Girls and boys in school can use this same 
way of discovering new things. They can 
make sure that their discoveries or answers 
to questions are right by thinking carefully. 





They can look at a problem from every side 
before they make any conclusions. 

can be sure before they say anything def. 
nite about the solution of a problem. 


Things to do— 

1. Read more about the work of scien. 
tists. 

2. Tell your class how different the world 
would be if scientists did not work care. 
fully. 

3. Try to solve your school problems 4; 
carefully as a scientist solves his problems, 


° 


HOW ARE HARMFUL INSECTS 
KEPT FROM SPREADING? 


1. How do insects get from place to 
place? 
2. What is a plant quarantine? 


Some insects can fly and others can travel 
a long way by just crawling on the ground, 
They also get long rides on food that is car- 
ried in automobiles, on trains, on boats, and 
even in airplanes. One of the most difficult 
problems in insect control is to stop this 
spreading. 

Sometimes ditches full of sticky material 
have been used to keep insects from travel- 
ing from one place to another. Sometimes 
fires have been used. 

Keeping insects from being transported 
with agricultural products is difficult. In 
order to solve it, the national and state gov- 
ernments have had to pass certain laws. 
Some of these laws prohibit people from 
bringing any kind of plant from a foreign 
country into the United States. Many 
times harmful insects and plant disease have 
come to America on such plants and 50 i 
became necessary to pass these laws. Per 
haps you have tried to bring a plant home 
from Canada or Mexico and have had 
leave it at your point of entry. 

Have you ever been stopped on the high- 
way and had your car searched for corn of 
for some other plant? In certain section 
of the United States the corn borer ha 
done thousands of dollars’ worth of damage 
This insect has spread rapidly from ont 
state to another or from one county to at 
other. Certain states, counties, or section 
have been quarantined in order to stop 
this. No one is allowed to take or send 
corn from these sections to other places 
Such a plan of quarantine has been found 
very effective in preventing the spread o! 
the pests. 

Many of the states growing citrus fru! 
do not permit travelers and others to bring 
in or take out oranges and other such fru 
without inspection because of spreading 
dangerous insects called fruit flies. 


Things to do— y 
1. Tell your class why you think it * 
wrong to try to carry plants from one sti 
to another when it is against the law. 
2. Find out whether there are any plat" 
quarantines in your state. 
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To prevent the larvae of mosquitoes from developing into 
full-grown insects, this lake is being dusted by airplane. 


» U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Ouarantin 


Courté 


Courtesy, U.S. Di partment of Agriculture 





Birds destroy many insects. Here is a wood thrush ready 
to feed her young a generous billful of them. 7. g. Brownelt 


i 
& 





This man is spraying to control aphis 
on his peas. Must the spray strike the 
insects? Courtesy, U.S. Department of Agricultur 


METHODS OF 
;, en trol 


At the right, sticky material 
keeps moth larvae from climb- 
ing up. Below is an electric 
flytrap used for killing insects. 


Courtesy, U.S, Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 





These Calosoma beetles, each packed in a box with wet moss, are to be 
sent to places infested with the gypsy moth, whose larvae and pupae 
they attack. Courtesy, U.S. In 


partment of Agriculture, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 


Above, corn is plowed under to destroy the 
larvae of the corn borer. At right is seen a 
Japanese-beetle-quarantine inspection station. 
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ACTIVITIES BASED ON 
THE UNIT 


For All Grades 


MAKING AN ANT House 


The simplest ant house. is made by. using 
an ordinary quart jar with a screw cover. 
Place a piece of wood or some other solid 
material in the center of the jar to take 
up most of the space. Find an anthill and 
dig up soil with plenty of ants and ant eggs 
in it. Place the ants, eggs, and dirt in the 
jar so that the material will settle around 
the wood. (The wood makes it necessary 
for the ants to tunnel near the glass, where 
they can be observed.) 

Punch small holes in the top of the jar. 
Cover the jar with black paper for a few 
days and remove it only when you wish to 
see the insects. Experiment with bits of 
fruit, sugar, and bread to find out what 
kinds of foods the ants will eat. Drop the 
food on the soil in the top of the jar. Drop 
a little water into the top frequently. 

Popular Science Monthly for August, 
1937, has a very interesting article, “What 
I Learned Spying on Ants.” 


RAISING SILKWORMS 


If you have a mulberry tree near your 
school, you will enjoy raising silkworms. 
Of course you will need some eggs. Gen- 
eral Biological Supply House, 761 East 69th 
Place, Chicago, will sell you twenty-five 
eggs for $.27 (in stamps). If you receive 
the eggs before the leaves come out on the 
mulberry tree, keep them in a cool place 
until you have leaves to feed them. Com- 
plete directions are sent with the eggs. 

You may find the larvae of Cecropia 
moths, or the larvae of various other moths 
or butterflies. They are interesting to 
watch as they grow. Feed them on what- 
ever food you find them eating. 


COLLECTING COCOONS 


A collection of cocoons and chrysalises 
is of great interest in spring when the 
moths and butterflies begin to emerge. Co- 
coons are often very hard to find. The 
easiest way is to find the larvae and keep 
them until they make their cases. Summer 
is the best time of year to find the larvae 
eating on leaves of various kinds. Take 
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some of the leaves and keep feeding the 
creatures until they make cocoons. The 
carrot worm and the tomato worm are ex- 
amples of larvae that are easy to obtain. 

If you find a cocoon already made, you 
can usually tell whether the insect is alive 
by shaking it. If the insect is dead, the 
cocoon will rattle. If the insect is alive, 
the cocoon will seem heavy and will thump 
when you shake it. 

You can purchase live cocoons of Cecro- 
pia, Polyphemus, Promethea, and Cynthia 
moths from the General Biological Supply 
House, at the rate of $1.50 a dozen, assort- 
ed; and Luna moth cocoons, three for $.95. 
Send payment, in stamps, with your order. 


MAKING AN INsEcT COLLECTION 


Collect insects from the various places 
suggested in the lesson “Where Do Insects 
Live?” on the page for the primary grades. 
Make a killing bottle by putting cotton 
soaked in carbon tetrachloride in the bot- 
tom of a bottle that can be closed tightly. 
Put insects in the bottle and leave them 
overnight to make sure that they are dead. 

A cigar box with a piece of fiberboard 
fitted into the bottom is a good place to 
keep the collection. The pins to hold the 
insects in place should be shoved through 
the middle part of the insect and th n into 
the board. With each insect, place a record 
telling the name of the insect and the date 
and place where it was found. An insect 
collection is most interesting if the pupils 
who make it know something about the in- 
sects collected. Find out where they live, 
what they eat, how they grow, and any- 
thing else you can about them. 


For Primary Grades 


PictuRING INsEcT GROWTH 


A picture story of how moths and but- 
terflies grow will be interesting to show to 
room visitors. Make the pictures on small 
pieces of drawing paper, or, if you are go- 
ing to tell the whole life story on one page, 
use a large piece of paper. If you have 
eggs, larvae, cocoons, and adults, try to tell 
the life story by drawing pictures from the 
original material. If you do not have all 


The mason wasp lays an 
egg in each of the little 
mud tunnels she has built 
and here the larvae live 
until they become adult 


wasps. Photo by Hugh Spencer 


of the material, then you may copy from 
pictures. Draw the pictures accurately in 
size and detail so that people who look at 
them will not get wrong ideas. If the pic- 
tures are made on small pieces of paper, 
arrange them so that they tell the complete 
story from the time that the eggs are laid 
until new eggs are laid. Write a story to 
accompany the pictures, 


For Middle Grades 


SHOWING INsEcT HoMEs AND Foops 


After you have studied insects and have 
discovered where they live and what they 
eat, you may make a display showing what 
you have found. You may show the bark 
of trees where insects live, a deserted wasp 
nest, the home of a mud dauber, wood 
into which insects have bored, different 
fruits and nuts into which insects have 
burrowed, and any other insect homes and 
food you have discovered. 

Pictures of insect homes and food would 
also be good to add to your display. Ne- 
tional Geographic Magazine and Natur 
Magazine will supply interesting material 
for you to use. Include a short written 
account of what you have found. 


For Upper Grades 


OBSERVING RULES 
FOR SCIENTIFIC THINKING 


Below are a few of the rules scientists 
use when they experiment or do other sc 
entific work. You can make use of them 
every day, in school and out. Make a copy 
of these rules and try to follow them clos- 
ly. At the end of each week, list place 
where you have used these rules and where 
you have failed to use them. 

Do not jump to conclusions. 

Always consider a problem carefully be- 
fore deciding what to do. 

Never be superstitious. ; 

Don’t believe everything you read 10 
newspapers and books. Look for proof. 

Don’t decide that a thing is always 1 
just because you see it happen once. 

Always try to observe accurately. 
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Here is that masterpiece of 


Nature, the Grand Canyon, 
seen from the North Rim. 


Above: A_ shaded beach 
fronts Avalon Bay, Cata- 
lina Island, California. 
Right: The saguaro cac- 
tus grows on the desert 
near Tucson, Arizona. 





Getting Acquainted 
with the West 


JULIAN C. RILEY 


Substitute Teacher, Secondary 
Schools, Long Beach, California 


Wes tard 


Prize Winner, 1939 Travel Contest of 
The Instructor 


Left: Glacier Park, Montana, 
has magnificent alpine scenery. 
Below: On the Nevada-Arizona 
border, Boulder Dam is a mir- 
| acle of modern engineering. 


— | WONDER how many 

Americans (like me) have 
never discovered their America; 
how many (like me) have lived, Hileman 
for years perhaps, in the very 
heart of the vividly romantic, 
gorgeously scenic West without THE INSTRUCTOR TRAVEL CONTEST 
making its acquaintance; who for _— pe Dy with 
have dashed madly hither and pNemee June 10. Detailed pieamaten tt 
yon among and across the states given in the Announcement on page 76. 
of the Western Wonderland— 


heedless, always in a rush, never 








pausing to discover our America. 
Now I intend to reform— 
traveling via trailer, with my 
best pal, my wife. Two months 
won't be long enough for every- 
thing we want to do and see, 
but with careful planning we 
can do an amazing amount of 
exploring and discovering at 
very little expense. The total 
mileage of our modern Odyssey, 
including the high points in 
eleven western states, should be 
about seven thousand. 
Fortunately our national and 
state governments have simpli- 
fied our problem of selection by 
setting aside the “must” areas. 
one explores these areas, and 
delves into their mysteries, one 


t 


eed on eee rman 04 Mt me 


has at least made a good start 
toward discovering America. 
Our own “must” itinerary 
will include: Boulder Dam, 
Grand Canyon, Saguaro Forest, 
and Petrified Forest in Arizona; 
Carlsbad Caverns in New Mex- 
ico; Mesa Verde, San Luis Valley 
Sand Dune, Leadville area, and 
Rocky Mountain National Park 
in Colorado; Grand Tetons and 
Yellowstone Park in Wyoming; 
Butte, Helena, and Glacier Park 
in Montana; the timber areas of 
Idaho; Mount Rainier area in 
Washington; Mount Hood and 
Crater Lake in Oregon; Mount 
Lassen, Yosemite, and Sequoia 
Parks in California. As time 
permits, (Continued on page 67) 


an waved YSN. 


Hert Huntoon 








Near Colorado Springs, 
on Cheyenne Mountain, 
stands the “Shrine of the 
Sun,” a memorial to Will 
Rogers. H. L. Standley 





Above: Mt. Baker, Washington, is 
soepee with gleaming glacial ice. 
Left: A saddle party starts for a 
brisk ride at Sun Valley, Idaho, 
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Its associations make the 
Mormon Temple in Salt Lake 
City a center of interest. 


Why the Rockies 
Call Me Back 


FRANCES BONGARTZ 


Teacher, Rural School, 
Blackhawk County, Iowa 


Prize Winner, 1939 Travel Contest of 
The Instructor 


B I WANT to see the Rockies 
on the distant sky line. That 
mysterious blue-black wall has a 
fascination for me in spite of repe- 
titions. I want the thrill of com- 
ing nearer to those mountains, 
arriving within their fastnesses, 
going through or over them, and 
finally emerging, only to see them 
receding on another sky line. 

I'd like really to know Denver, 
the heart of the West, with its 
surrounding snow-capped peaks. 
This city, more than any other, 
seems to woo me to linger indefi- 
nitely. The West is there, and 
one can’t forget it. Amidst the 
busy life of the city, one has only 
to turn his eyes toward the snowy 
range to realize that no skyscrap- 
er, -however tall or beautiful, 
could top the height and beauty 
of this natural wonder. 

There is a trail I'll follow from 
Denver to the top of Lookout 
Mountain, just for a view over 
Golden. Through the weather 
beaten pines that cling to the cliff, 
this picture stands out as a rival to 
any painting I have ever seen. 

ll take the highway from 
Denver to the entrance of Big 
Thompson Canyon in order to be 
within sight of the Never Summer 
Range—peaks wintry in appear- 
ance, with a whiteness which gives 
them their name. 

Only Big Thompson could have 


sO many (Continued on page 73) 


Net floats from Japan 
may be picked up on 
Oregon’s Pacific sea- 
shore. Ralph Gifford 








Moyvett Thaves 





New Mexico for Me 


SYLVIA L. RUSH 
Art Teacher, Dale Borough School, 


Johnstown, Pennsylvania 


Prize Winner, 1939 Travel Contest of 
he Instructor 


B PERHAPS it is because I re- 

joice in strong, glaring sun- 
shine, expansive plains of golden 
sand, blue and purple mountains 
casting deep shadows on copper 
sweeps and green pifion, and 
moonlit nights filled with Spanish 
laughter and song, that I should 
choose New Mexico for a vaca- 
tion. 

Perhaps it is my interest in our 
American Indians that calls me 
thither—those Indians who, liv- 
ing quietly and serenely in their 
adobe pueblos along the Rio 
Grande as they have lived for 
hundreds of years, serve us, in 
our age of struggle, turmoil, and 
change, as silent reminders of 
changelessness in time and place. 

I should like to peek into their 
homes and see the papooses hang- 
ing in cradles from the beams of 
the ceiling, the squaws shaping, 
baking, and painting their beau- 
tiful earthenware, the boys as they 
go about (Continued on page 68) 



























































Above: White Sands National 
Monument is one of the great 
sights of New Mexico. Right: 
Trails abound in Rocky Moun- 
tain (Estes) Park, Colorado. 
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example of 
is found in 


Bryce Canyon Park, Utah. 









































Above: Mt. Rushmore, South 


dents. Left: Wyoming rode- 
os provide many a thrill. 
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I Choose Arizona 


THELMA I. COOPER 


Teacher, Grades 1, 2, 3, 4, 
Grade School, Westervelt, Illinois 


Prize Winner, 1939 Travel Contest of 
The Instructor 


B® TO ME a vacation means re- 
laxation, solitude, and a sense 

of freedom after being confined to 
the routine and strain of the school- 
room. With these personal benefits 
in mind, I would select Arizona. 

For years I have taught the his- 
tory and geography of our country 
to boys and girls. We have enjoyed 
the Indian legends and the lore of , 
the West, with its cowboys. Yet 
I have seen none of the regions 
whence came these legends. 

There must be something stimu- 





Left: The new Palomar 
Observatory is near 
San Diego, California. 
Above: In Colorado, 
cliff dwellings enrich 
Mesa Verde Park. 











Fo] lating about Indians, tales of whom 

cause eager eyes to shine more in- 

¢ ettin a Mun tently and restless hands and feet 

g to become still. That the Indians of 

w~ the Southwest are still very inter- 

esting characters is evident to those 

who travel through their reserva- 

tions, visit their pueblos and other 

dwellings, and witness their dances. 

The Northwest Is Since I have always lived on the 

Illinois prairie, one of my greatest 

Where I‘d Be thrills would (Continued on page 79) 
ALICE E. LANDON a — Mt. Whitney, the highest spot 
Teacher of English, the Indians used “set- — Oe ee ee ee ee 

Roosevelt Junior High School, back” buildings long ‘ 


Wyatt Davis 





New Bedford, Massachusetts before white men did. California county, Inyo. 


Prize Winner, 1939 Travel Contest of 
The Instructor 


f “SOMETIME I'll come back!” 

Often I’ve consoled myself 
vith that thought when the press 
of time, the impatience of travel- 
ng companions, or exhausted finan- 
tal resources have forced me to 
lave an unexplored country road, 
iquiet lakeside, or a mountain trail 
vhich seemed to be beckoning me 
mward. This year I would like to 
return to the scenes of my first real 
vacation—the wheat fields of Ore- 
gon, the forests of Washington, 
ind the mountains and lakes of 
western Canada. 

If my dream comes true, I shall, 
a Oregon, again look out from the 
p of a great harvesting machine 
ind view the billowing sea of grain, 

ning in the bright sunlight. 
The “ship” on which I am riding 
vill be different—no horses now— 
the “ocean” will look the same! 
After the heat of the harvest 

the green of the Umatilla 

will appear like an oasis, 
td with orchards of peach and 
‘picot trees, 

bluest of skies overhead, the 
"0W-topped mountains in the dis- 
lance, peace, quiet—that is what I 

€xperience on the boat trip 


4 rs 


brea *. 


Re, 





n the Columbia, from The Ge 

In i sage : , ini Above: To reach the summit of Half Dome in Cali- 
93; . orests of Washington rll fornia’s Yosemite, a cable is used. Right: Red 
ain ride (Continued on page 73) Lodge High Road enters Yellowstone from Montana. 
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Cockington is a fairy- 
tale village of idyllic 
elle ea J. Dixon-Scou 


When Peace Comes 


® NORTH DAKOTA ishotand 
cruel with dust and wind. Our 
little library is set, unsheltered, 
starkly on the prairie campus, and 
the wind howls threateningly at its 
corners. But inside we have peace 
and coolness. We have a little of 
the flavor of England. There is a 
colored print of the Battle of Hast- 
ings over the drinking fountain, 
and in a corner broods Shakespeare, 
wearing a ridge of fine dust inside 
his marble collar. “The bard and a 
map before me, I plan my trip to 
England. 
Perhaps there is no such place as 
my England. Perhaps it is only the 


At Henley-on-Thames, famed 
regattas are held. “Cleo- 
patra’s Needle” graces Lon- 
don’s Thames Embankment. 


of its 


Shakespeare studied in the Grammar 
School of Stratford-on-Avon, J. Dixon-Scou 





John H. Stone 


Pump Court, Middle 
Temple, London, has 
seen notable men— 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
among others, lived 
here. Herbert Felton 


For rural England, 
haymaking comes in 
the second half of 
June. Every mem- 
ber of the family 
helps. J. Dixon-Scott ++ 





52 


Wadham College, Oxford, 


. | Must SeeE 


RUTH McCARTHY 
Librarian, State Normal and Industrial School, Ellendale, North Dakota 


Winner of Fourth Prize, The Instructor Travel Contest for 1939 


product of the fervor of literatuy 
teachers and of hours with Arnold 
Tennyson, and Robert Browning’ 
It needn’t exist. It’s real enough 
for a dream traveler. . . . Yet her 
it is! When I spin the globe, it 
stops at, yes, at England—a cool, 
green island—and my finger move 
across the line that says “New York 
to Liverpool 3107 miles.” 

At New York there will be ; 
modest ship filled with people x 
once witty and solemn, rather 
shabby and thoroughly on a holi- 
day. Their clothes will not be fash- 
ionable, but their minds will be 
polished and (Continued on page 67) 


is proud 


ancient dining hall. JohnH. Stone 


iy VW "ys 
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HISTORY IN STAMPS 


EVALYN WALL 


§ I HAVE found that one of the most ef- 

fective ways to review history is the stamp 
collection. For Friday’s history lesson I have 
each child bring two varieties of United States 
postage stamps, being sure not to include any of 
those already studied. We paste the stamps in the 
upper left-hand corner of sheets of penman- 
ship paper, using a sheet to each stamp. Then 
we find out all we can about the person or ob- 
ject shown in the picture on the stamp. 

When I first started this procedure our 
county superintendent asked me where we were 
going to find all of our material. We have very 
few books and not a full set of encyclopedias, 
but our history books tell nearly everything we 
want to know. Sometimes our geographies are 
used, and once in a great while I have to hunt 
up the information from outside sources. 

This work is very fascinating and its value 
for history review cannot be appreciated until 
it is tried for a period of time. 


MORNING INSPECTION 


ELIZABETH FRANCISCO MULLINS 


B TO MAKE the morning inspection in our 

rural school (lower grades) more interest- 
ing and take less time, we decided to make a 
five-pointed star of heavy cardboard, and print 
handkerchief, hands, ears, teeth, and hair in 
the points of the star. We put a small nail 
through the center of the star and fastened it 
into the wall so that the star could be spun 
around easily. 

Every morning a pupil whirls the star, and 
when it stops, reads what is written on the 
point of the star to the right. Whatever the 
word is, that is the type of inspection we have 
that morning. 

No one knows on what word the star will 
stop, so the children have to be prepared for all 
five sections to pass the inspection. 

A Good-Health Pennant is hung by the table 
that has the highest percentage of children pass- 
ing the morning inspection. The pennant is 
hung in front of the room whenever everyone 
passes the inspection satisfactorily. 
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AROUND THE WORLD 


DOROTHY A. SLOAN 


@ THIS “Around the World” project can be 

begun at any time during the year. It 
is an excellent correlation of language, history, 
geography, art, and citizenship. 

First, I fastened white wrapping paper to 
our back wall by means of cellulose tape. Us- 
ing pictures from old geographies, magazines, 
and travel booklets, we “pictured” our entire 
journey on the paper. 

We started from our little Indiana town by 
bus. At Chicago we took a plane for San 
Francisco. Here we visited the Exposition, and 
then sailed for Hawaii, Japan, China, the Phil- 
ippines, Singapore, Ceylon, and India. We 
crossed the Arabian Sea, went up the Red Sea, 
passed through the Suez Canal to Egypt, and 
crossed the Mediterranean to Italy and France. 
Then we sailed the Atlantic for New York and 
another World’s Fair. From here we traveled 
south to Cuba, through the Panama Canal, and 
on to Los Angeles and San Francisco. At the 
latter place we boarded a train for home. 

Across the bottom of the frieze we placed a 
border of crayon-colored figures of children 
from all over the world. 

Each pupil kept an outline of our journey 
in his notebook. Sometimes we all worked to- 
gether. Sometimes we worked in groups, and 
often those who finished with lessons first, 
worked at the map. 





To Club Contributors 





@ MANY teachers contribute 
short, helpful articles to this 
artment, and thousands of 
teachers are benefited by these 
valuable contributions. We are 
tager to have you share with 
teachers any school experi- 
ence that you think might be of 
— - them. 
Jne dollar is paid upon publi- 
Cation for each month ag a in 
columns. An additional 
will be paid for each ac- 
‘ompanying photograph that we 
we able to publish. Send us 
accounts of ideas that you 
ve worked out successfully. 


Please follow these rules in 
preparing manuscripts for the 
Help-One-Another Club. 

No article should exceed 300 
words, 

Put your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of 
the first page of each manu- 
script. (A married woman 
should give her Christian name, 
not her husband’s. ) 

If you are submitting more 
than one article, always use a 
separate sheet of paper for each. 

Typewrite your article, if 
possible, using double spacing; 
otherwise write plainly, on one 
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side of the sheet only, and leave 
space between the lines. Use 
plain white paper, 84%” x 11”. 

If you send a letter with m 
article, write it on a separate 
sheet. However, no accompany- 
ing letter is required. 

If you send photographs with 
an article, write your name and 
address on the back of each one. 

All mail for this department 
should be addressed to Teachers’ 
Help-One-Another Club, THe 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

Unavailable articles sent to 
the Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club are not returned. 


A SPRING EXCURSION 


JUNE GUSTAFSON 


@ THE pupils of my second grade went on 

an excursion to a florist shop. Before leav- 
ing, we talked about the plants we would see. 
We also discussed proper conduct in visiting, 
and respect for other people’s lawns. 

Since the florist’s son is a member of the 
second grade, he showed us the flowers. The 
florist told us much about the plants—their 
habits of growth, names, and so on. 

Informal group pictures were taken of the 
children among the flowers, and flowers were 
given to each girl and boy. 

Upon returning to our room, the names of 
the flowers which we had seen were written on 
the blackboard as the children recalled them. 
Later we wrote stories using the names of the 
tlowers which the children especially liked. We 
also wrote a “thank you” letter to the florist. 

Carrying the excursion idea a step further, 
we developed a unit on spring gardening. Each 
child cared for a plant, a row of garden vege- 
tables, or a small garden plot of his own, which 
increased his interest in the unit. 


TAKING A BIRD CENSUS 


KATHRYN MAJORS FERGUSON 


@ THE seventh grade, in connection with a 

spring study of birds and the organization 
of a Junior Audubon Club, took a bird census 
for the month of March. No definite time was 
set for the field trips, but they varied accord- 
ing to the weather, the number of birds seen, 
and the amount of time to spare. Each trip 
was recorded on a small white card which gave 
the following information: date, time, temper- 
ature, weather conditions, type of location 
visited, and kinds of birds seen. 

To keep a complete record so that all children 
could observe it when they wished, the pupils 
arranged a poster in a conspicuous place in the 
room. Around the margin of a large sheet of 
blue poster paper they pasted familiar bird pic- 
tures. Then they cut the words, BIRD CENSUS, 
from construction paper in typical spring col- 
ors and pasted these letters at the top of the 
blue page. In the center of the sheet was tacked 
a snapshot taken of the group on one of the 
field trips, and around this were thumbtacked 
the white cards bearing accounts of the outings. 
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MAKING COLORFUL FRIEZES 


EDITH WEINBERGER 





@ THE pupils of my fourth-grade classes 

have made several 
with their geography work—‘The Land of the 
Nile,” “The Congo,” and “Holland.” We also 
made a frieze called “Winter Activities,” which 
was suggested to us by THe Instructor, Jan- 
uary, 1939. 


Instead of using brown or white paper for 


friezes in correlation 


our frieze work, | found that light-blue wall- 
paper serves as a more effective and colorful 
background. The solid light-blue color may be 


used to represent sky, water, or both. For ex- 


A QUESTION BOX 


SISTER MARY JEAN 
@ IN OUR school an activity that has created 


much interest and is still proving most suc- 
cessful is the Question Box, a contest which is 
held on Friday afternoon of each week with the 
eighth-grade pupils. These pupils are equally 
divided into two groups, and each group of 
pupils is known by a particular name which 
they themselves have selected. 

The Question Box is kept on the teacher's 
desk. The children themselves prepare the 
questions, which vary each week. One week 
the questions assigned may be on current events, 
the next week on some class subject which the 
teacher thinks appropriate. The teacher de- 
cides the number of questions each pupil may 
contribute each week. 

When the time comes for the question con- 
test, two pupils are appointed to keep score at 
the blackboard, one for each group. The teach- 
er begins the hour by calling on a member of 
one of the groups. He comes up to the desk, 
takes out a question from the box, reads it, and 
gives the answer if he knows it. If he does not 
know the answer, he must call on some member 
of the opposite side. The side that answers 
correctly receives a point, and thus the contest 
continues until the time is up. The side having 
the most points is the winning side until the 
next contest. 

The contest closes on the last Friday of each 
month, and a little banner with “Winners” 
printed on it is presented to the side having the 
highest score. This banner may be kept by 
these pupils only during the time that they 
are in the lead, 
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ample, in the frieze of Holland that the chil- 
dren made, we covered the bottom of the wall- 
paper with green drawing paper to represent 
grass. Colored paper of red, white, and yellow 
was used for tulips, and figures of Dutch girls 
and boys were cut out and mounted in place. 
A space large enough to represent water was left 
uncovered, since the wallpaper that we were 
using was light blue. 

I find this work interesting as well as educa- 
tional, and the use of wallpaper as a back- 
ground has been very helpful. 


A MAPLE-SUGAR EXCURSION 


JOE VAN DYKE 


@ WHEN we heard that a grove of maple 

trees in our vicinity was being tapped, we 
decided to make a study of maple sugar. Since 
the sugarbush was only a mile and a half away, 
we walked to it, taking small bottles along for 
samples of sap and ‘sirup. 

When we arrived at the grove, we found the 
men boiling down sap, and we asked them ques- 
tions about things we wanted to know. One 
of the workers took us on a tour of the tapped 
trees and then gave us the samples we wanted 
and also drinks of the partly boiled sirup. 

At school we read books on the maple-sugar 
industry and gave an exhibit, including maple 
sugar which one of the mothers made for us. 
Each child wrote a story of the trip, which 
was put into a group booklet. 


AN EASTER-EGG SURPRISE 


LEAH GIBBS KNOBBE 


® BREAK a small hole in the end 

of an egg. Carefully pierce the 
egg yolk with a sharp instrument, 
and pour out the contents of the 
egg. Rinse out the eggshell and 
pour melted butter into it to coat 
the inside. 

Melt some milk chocolate, or 
make chocolate fudge, and fill the 
eggshell with the candy while it is 
still warm. (The butter coating 
will prevent the candy from stick- 
ing to the eggshell.) Next insert a 








ASSIGNMENT SHEETS AND PADS 


G. WILBURN MAY 


B® IN PREVIOUS years I had had much 

trouble with the children’s forgetting the 
assignments, especially those that were made 
orally. Last year I tried the plan of Writing 
the assignments on a sheet of paper and post. 
ing them, keeping a carbon copy. 

Then, to get my plan well initiated, I bought 
a five-cent memorandum pad for each of my 
fifteen pupils. ‘They copied the assignments 
on the pads, so that they would have the list 
at their seats for ready reference. In addition, 
1 explained the assignments in class. 

The experiment was worth the initial expend- 
iture of seventy-five cents. The pupils thought 
the plan so helpful that when they needed new 
pads they bought them or made them. 


VOCABULARY DRILL 


IDA M. LENHOUTS 
@ | FOUND the following plan an excellent 


one for increasing the speaking vocabulary 
of my lower-grade pupils. Each morning | 
placed on the blackboard in a conspicuous place 
a new word and a familiar synonym. For a 
few minutes we discussed its pronunciation, 
meaning, and use. Then, during the day, when 
a pupil used the word correctly in his con- 
versation or recitation, his name was written 
under the new word. I made it a point to 
comment when a new word was used. 
I found that the children developed a great 
deal of enthusiasm for the plan. 


FOR THE OPENING EXERCISES 


FREDONIA PRUITT 

B ASA part of the opening exercise, I find 

that the pupils enjoy coming to the front 
of the room and reading a poem to their schod- 
mates. Before school begins in the morning, | 
give some pupil who reads well a poem to read. 
The poems published in THr INsrRucTOR at 
excellent for this purpose. 

Later, the pupils read poems that they have 
clipped from reading material at home, if they 
are found suitable. Some of the children é- 
sign and make booklets in which they keep 
copies of the poems that they like best. 


lollipop stick through the hole in 
the end of the egg and let the candy 
harden around it. 

Wrap the lollipop stick with crepé 
paper and make a ruff of it to cov 
er the hole in the end of the ¢gg 
This paper ruff will serve as a collar. 
Paint a face on the egg, or, if de- 
sired, paint a flower. 

The children will be delights! 
when they peel the eggs and find 
the candy eggs inside. The ¢é 
may also be used as favors at East 
er parties. They will be &* 
cially attractive if crepe pape ” 
a variety of colors is used. 
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* (CLUB EXCHANGE * 


Alabama.—My fifth-grade pupils and I would like to 
exchange letters, post cards, products, snapshots, and 
guvenirs with pupils and teachers in the United States, its 
possessions, and foreign countries. We live in a cotton- 
erowing section of the Tennessee Valley, which is forty 
miles from Lookout Mountain, in Tennessee. Address all 
mail to: Miss Mabel Hackworth, Bridgeport Elementary 
Schoool, Bridgeport, Alabama. 


California-——My pupils of the sixth grade would like 
to exchange letters, souvenirs, and post cards with pupils 
of the United States and Canada and other foreign 
countries. Address: Miss Charlotte Schlitz, Beardsley 
School, Bakersfield, California. 


Connecticut—The children of my seventh grade 
would like to correspond with children from other 
countries and other parts of the United States. We live 
a the heart of industrial, historic Connecticut. Among 
the children are some of Polish and Italian descent. 
\ddress: Mr. C. M. Morley, Plantsville, Connecticut. 


Idaho—My pupils and I desire to exchange letters, 
ards, and souvenirs with pupils of elementary-grade 
schools of other states and countries. Address mail to: 
Miss Mildred Kite, District No. 69, Deary, Idaho. 


Illinois —The seventh- and eighth-grade pupils of Alma 
Public School would like to correspond with pupils of 
other states and foreign countries. 
Mrs. Grace R. Jackson, Alma, Illinois. 


Add ress mail to: 


Illinois —My pupils, grades one to eight, and | would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, products, scenic post 
cards, and souvenirs with pupils and teachers in other 
states, the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, and Canada 
ind other foreign countries. Address mail to: Miss Mabel 
Keister, Fair Play School, R.D. 2, Maroa, Illinois. 


lowa—The pupils and teacher of our school would like 

to exchange letters, papers, snapshots, post cards, and 
products with pupils and teachers of the United States, 
its possessions, and foreign countries. Address mail to: 
Miss Helen Robinson, Pilot Grove No. 1, R.D. 1, 
Elliott, lowa. 


Kansas—My pupils of the first, third, seventh, and 
eighth grades would like to exchange letters, produc ts, and 
patterns for seatwork with school children of all ages 
from any state, possession, or territory of the United 
States. Address: Miss Irene M. Peterson, R.D. 1, Box 77, 
Lost Springs, Kansas. 


Kentucky.—The pupils and teacher of the seventh 
grade of Grove Center School would like to exchange 
letters with pupils and teachers in schools in South 
America, Mexico, Central America, and Africa. Address 
mail to: Miss Nannie Kate Ray, Grove Center, Kentucky. 


Louisiana—My fourth-grade pupils and I would like 
to exchange letters, cards, pictures, products, and souve- 
ars with pupils and teachers in the United States, and 
in Canada, Mexico, and other foreign countries. Address: 
Miss Hettie Monroe, Elmer, Louisiana. 


Maine.—My pupils and I would like to hear from other 
*venth- and eighth-grade pupils in any section of this 
any other country. Address: Mr. Frank Miller, Cen- 
tral Grammar School, Wilton, Maine. 


Michigan —My pupils, grades one to eight, would like 
© exchange correspondence, shells, leaves, butterflies, 
rocks, minerals, cotton, flax, sugar Cane, or any other spec- 
mens of nature with other pupils of the United States. 


Address: Miss Teresa Hensler, R.D. 4, Coldwater, 
Michigan, 


Michigan.— The children of Cross Rural School, grades 
one to eight, would enjoy exchanging letters, post cards, 
a souvenirs with other girls and boys of any 
509 “5 and Canada. Address: Mrs. Marian J. Bills, 

» Kalamazoo St., Paw Paw, Michigan. 


Minnesota. — 
tight 
rs 


My pupils, grades four, six, seven, and 
» and I would like to exchange letters, souvenirs, and 
3 ot with pupils and teachers of the United States, 
vr tons, and foreign countries. Address all mail 


iss Evelyn Ormiston, Willowby School, R.D. 1, 


ltrami, Minnesota. 
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Missouri.—My pupils in grades four to eight would 
like to exchange post cards, letters, souvenirs, pictures, 
products, and schoolwork with children in schools in the 
United States, its possessions, and Canada and other foreign 
countries. Address: Miss Edith Funkhouser, Mt. Olive 
School, Redtop, Missouri. 

Montana.—My pupils, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades, would like to exchange letters and pictures with 
other school children in the same grades in the United 
States, its possessions, and Canada or other foreign coun- 
tries. Address: Mrs. Phyllis Johnson, Cooke, Montana. 


Montana.—My pupils, grades three, four, six, and 
seven, and I would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
products, and schoolwork or souvenirs with pupils and 
teachers in schools of the United States, its possessions, 
and foreign countries. Address: Miss Dorothea Cool, 
Todd Lake School, Frazer, Montana. 


Nebraska.—My pupils, grades seven and eight, and | 
would like to exchange post cards, letters, pictures, prod- 
ucts, and souvenirs with children and teachers in other 
states and in foreign lands. Address: Miss E. La Vead 
Enyeart, 1404 10th St., Columbus, Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—My fifth-, sixth-, seventh-, and eighth 
grade pupils and | would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
and products of western Nebraska with pupils and teachers 
of other schools in the United States and foreign coun- 


tries. Address: Miss Sylvia Snyder, Center School, Dalton, 
Nebraska. 
Nevada.—My pupils, grades three and four, and | 


would like to exchange letters, pictures, products, plants, 
stamps, flowers, school papers, souvenirs, general school- 
work, by-products from activity work, and post cards 
with other pupils and teachers in any state or foreign 
country. Our school is not far from Boulder Dam. 
Address mail to: Miss Adelyn Margaret Rotholtz, 
Pahranayat Valley School, Box 42, Alamo, Nevada. 


New Jersey.—The girls and boys of my seventh grade 
would like to correspond with girls and boys of the same 
grade in New Mexico and in sections near Death Valley, 
California. They would like to know all about the 
schools, tovyns, scouts, churches, and other things of ‘in- 
terest. Address: Mrs. L. §. Gordon, Bradley Park School, 
Neptune, New Jersey. 


New York.—The pupils and teacher of Alburg School, 
grades one to seven, would like to exchange correspond- 
ence, pictures, products, souvenirs, and schoolwork with 
pupils and teachers of schools in the United States, its 
possessions, and Canada and other foreign countries. Ad 
dress: Miss Gwendolyn Prue, Brushton, New York. 
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Gerald A. Burns 


New York.—Our fifth-grade class of forty-two mem- 
bers is anxious to write to children in the United States, 
South America, Europe, Asia, and any of the West Indies 
and islands in the Pacific. Our school is on Long Island, 
near New York City. We will exchange cards, folders, 
classwork, plants, and shells. Address: Mrs. Ann M 
Martin, Covert Ave. School, Elmont, New York. 


Oklahoma.—My pupils, grades four to eight, would 
like to exchange letters, products, pictures, and school 
papers with children in the United States and foreign 
countries. Address: Miss Mary Klutts, Cement, Okla- 
homa. 


Pennsylvania—My pupils in grades six, seven, and 
eight would like to exchange letters, post cards, products, 
and souvenirs with pupils in other states and foreign 
countries, Address all correspondence to: Mr. Russell 
Hahn, 204 N. 7th St., Lehighton, Pennsylvania. 


South Carolina.—My pupils in grades four, five, and 
six of Douglas School would like to exchange letters, 
products, souvenirs, and pictures with pupils in other 
sections of the United States. Address: Miss Ruth 
Perry, 504 W. Meeting St., Lancaster, South Carolina. 


South Dakota—TVhe teacher and pupils of the Flying 
Ace Rural School would like to exchange correspondence 
with pupils in the United States, its possessions, and for 
eign countries. We have an active bird club named “The 
Redbreast Club,” so are especially interested in receiving 
and exchanging information about birds, Address: 
Mrs. Julia Larson, R.D. 3, De Smet, South Dakota. 


Virginia.—My pupils, grades five to seven, and I would 
like to exchange correspondence, post cards, souvenirs, and 
products with pupils and teachers from any of the states 
of the United States, its outlying possessions, or foreign 
countries. Address all mail to: Mrs. Price Neathawk, 
1814 Dale Ave. S.E., Roanoke, Virginia. 


Washington.—My pupils, grades four to six, would like 
to exchange letters, pictures, souvenirs, and products with 
other children of the same grades. Address: Miss June 
Weckwerth, R.D. 3, Port Orchard, Washington. 


Wisconsin.—The pupils of Beaver Dam Rural School 
would like to exchange letters with pupils in any states or 
countries outside Wisconsin. Address: Mrs. Doris Van 
Ornum, Fremont, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin.—My pupils, grades four, five, six, and seven, 
and I would like to exchange correspondence, post cards, 
and newspapers with pupils and teachers in any state or 
foreign country. Address all mail to: Miss Leona 
Sullivan, Herseyville School, R.D. 3, Sparta, Wisconsin. 
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DO YOU have difficulty in teachin pooding? 
dit 


sree Kibbe, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Your Reading Problems 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Publi 
Madison, Wisconsin 


oc Instruction, 


If so, send your problems to 
orial Department, Dansville, 


our questions will be answered in these columns, or by mail if you 


will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


A reading test shows a wide range of 
reading ability among my _ third-grade 
pupils, What shall 1 do? 


If you gave a diagnostic test, you 
know the particular weakness of each 
pupil. The pupils who have similar 
difficulties may be grouped together 
for special instruction. They may not 
necessarily all read the same material. 

In reading social studies or other 
content material, different books may 
be used. The easy books will be given 
to the less able children. Suppose the 
topic being studied is Indian Life. 
Each pupil may read to find all he can 
about the dress, the food, the homes, 
or the games and play of the Indians, 
Each may contribute to the discussion 
by telling or reading what he found. 
The pupils are reading on their own 
reading level, but the social situation 
is maintained. 


Sd 


What methods can the teacher use to 
improve the comprehension of the pu- 
pils in reading? 

Teachers should work very closely 
with pupils and watch most carefully 
to avoid misunderstanding or vague 
interpretation on the part of the chil- 
dren. 

The meanings of words as used in 
particular situations, the effect of de- 
scriptive or qualifying words, and the 
relationship of sentences and para- 
graphs should be discussed with pupils 
to assure exact and accurate interpre- 
tation. They may discuss the inter- 
pretation and reread to see whether 
any different meanings may be gained 
from the sentence or the paragraph. 
Someone has said that the ways in 
which words co-operate to give mean- 
ing must be studied if the thought is 
to be secured. 

Children may be encouraged to 
demonstrate in varied ways their inter- 
pretation of material which has been 
read. A pupil may tell a story from 
the point of view of a given character. 
He may illustrate or dramatize partic- 
ular sentences or paragraphs, 
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Frequently children are puzzled 
over the meaning of sentences written 
in the inverted order. A study of the 
meaning of the words, their relation- 
ship to one another, and their influence 
upon the entire meaning is necessary. 
Guidance in interpretation here is im- 
portant, 

Effort should be made to draw out 
all possible meaning from certain read 
ing materials, Wide reading has been 
emphasized so much that teachers have 
frequently failed to develop ability to 
dig into material for its total meaning. 
The slow-motion procedure has a place 
in the reading program. 


> 


Should first-grade children have expe- 
rience reading charts or a preprimer when 
beginning to read? 


This is a debatable question. The 
advocates of experience reading say 
that children have the ideas and the 
oral vocabulary involved, and conse- 
quently can easily make the association 
with the printed symbols. Such read- 
ing is more purposeful and interesting, 
and therefore better reading attitudes 
are developed. Meanings are always in 
the foreground and word-calling habits 
are eliminated. 

Those opposed to experience reading 
claim that the vocabulary used is too 
extensive except for the gifted children 
and that the procedure fosters memory 
reading. An inexperienced teacher is 
unprepared to select appropriate ma- 
terials and to control the vocabulary 
involved. 

I believe that the majority of teach- 
ers now are using a combination of ex- 
perience and textbook reading. The 
number of experience charts may be 
reduced, but they are commonly used 
for beginning reading instruction to 
give pupils the joy of reading about 
personal interests and to give the idea 
that thoughts are back of printed 
words, Chart reading may be a part 
of the reading instruction for some 
time after the pupils have begun to 


read in books, 





Chicago, Illinois 


Your Arithmetic 


Counselor 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, 
eee of Chicago, 
1 


HAVE you questions regarding methods of instruction in arithmetic? 
Address them to Dr. Breed, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Please tell me how to teach installment 
buying and selling with meaning to pu- 
pils in the seventh or eighth grade. 


You might very well start with 
such situations as one finds in the 
seventh-grade book of the Child-Life 
Arithmetics (Lyons & Carnahan, 
Chicago; $.72), pages 128, 146, and 
147. Secure a contract made for the 
purchase of an automobile or a radio, 
and study the situation. In this way 
the pupils will gain a better under- 
standing of the problems of install- 
ment buying. 


. 


Please suggest some magazines for teach- 
ers of mathematics. Also tell me the 
price and who publishes them. 


The Mathematics Teacher (pub- 
lished by the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics). Send sub- 
scriptions to W. D. Reeve, Business 
Manager, 525 W. 120th Street, New 
York, N.Y.; $2.00 a year. 

School Science and Mathematics 
(published by the Central Association 
of Science and Mathematics Teachers). 
Send subscriptions to W. F. Roecker, 
3319 N. 14th Street, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
$2.50 a year. 


° 


Will you please suggest a_ half-dozen 
books on the teaching of arithmetic for 
the professional library of our school? 


The following should be found use- 
ful. 

Child-Life Arithmetics, Grades 1-8, 
by C. Woody, Frederick S. Breed, and 
J. R. Overman (Lyons & Carnahan, 
Chicago; $.72 each). 

Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching 
in Arithmetic, by L. J. Brueckner 
(John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia; 
$2.00). 

New Curriculum Arithmetics, by 
L. J. Brueckner, and others (John C. 


Winston Co., Philadelphia; Grades 
3-6, $.60 each; Grades 7-8, $.64 
each). 


Report of the Committee on Arith- 
metic, National Society for the Study 
of Education. Twenty-ninth Year- 
book (Public School Pub. Co., Bloom- 
ington, Illinois; $3.00). 


If you desire a reply by mail, enclose 


Study Arithmetic, Grades 3-6, by 
F, B. Knight, and others (Scott Fors. 
man & Co., Chicago; $.76 each). 

Summary of Educational Investig 
tions Relating to Arithmetic, Suppl. 
mentary Educational Monographs, No 
27, by G. T. Buswell and C. H, Judd 
(Department of Education, Univer. 
sity of Chicago, Chicago; $1.50). 

Teaching Arithmetic in the Elemen. 
tary School, by R. L. Morton (Silve 
Burdett & Co., New York; Vol. |, 
Primary Grades, $2.40; Vol. II, Inter. 
mediate Grades, $2.72). 


e 


My supervisor has requested me to teach 
the addition facts to the second grade 
Will you please write them out for me. 


The addition facts taught today in 
most up-to-date schools consist of al 
the different combinations of the dig. 
its from 0 to 9, inclusive, direct and 
reversed, Under this plan there ar 
100 facts to teach. -Since these facts 
are known to vary considerably in dif- 
ficulty, the easier ones are usually 
taught first. Jt is not uncommon to 
organize the 100 -facts into two 
groups, as follows. 


Tit Easter Group 

06027 1 430162 
2a2r,ve a2 8@.73 £33 8 84 
FOoOoBRi-F 2 £42 24 
*@0@8t2z2¢€6 4643533 4% 
4573020464926 
4 0 4637233 0¢4*% 
ret 2z86 2866 35 
> oe F 30101826 
3 1 O 

7 ¢€ 9 

Tite Harper Group 

§367856849897 
797499469734) 
796393959694? 
3398537362598 
886715459784! 
7 46 9875 865 64 
668 27 2 
9897 8 





Perhaps you would like to ask questions on school subjects not 
covered in “Your Counselor Service,” or questions relating to 


guidance, school management, or teaching aids. 


If so, please 


send them to us with a stamped, addressed envelope, and we 
shall be glad to answer them. Address these questions to 
Your Counselor Service, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


e 


The next two reading pages have other 
columns in “Your Counselor Service.” 
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VISIT 


Citizens of the United States in large 
numbers visited Canada last year for holiday 
recreation, education and business. If you 
were a visitor, we hope your stay in Canada 
was a pleasant one and that you will visit our 
country again. We extend to all who were not 
among our visitors a cordial invitation to come 
to Canada this year to see our wonderful 
country. 

To visit Canada you have only to cross 
the most peaceful International Boundary in 
all the world. You do not require a passport. 

You may move about as freely as you 
do in your own country. You may leave 


Ne chmiled 


T 0 
CANADA 


THIS YEAR 


Canada with the same informality and ease. 

Canada is a country of varied scenery 
and climate. It provides for visitors unsurpassed 
seashore and inland lake retreats, mountains 
and great National Parks; and hunting and 
fishing to delight the sportsmen. In Canada, 
facilities for travel are good, whether by air, 
rail, road or water. Accommodation is plentiful. 

On behalf of the Canadian people, I 


invite you to visit us this year. 


PRIME MINISTER OF CANADA 


$$ Seen 2 arargoe —_—_—_—_— 
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YOUR 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 





* COUNSELOR = 


Art Questions 
Answered 


University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you each month with your 
art problems. ta ey questions to Miss Jessie Todd, in care of 


THE INSTRUCTO 


Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. If 


you wish a ceply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


I am planning to make a bulletin board 
for Easter, Have you any suggestions 
that would be of help to me? 


Children love to paint and draw 
rabbits and little yellow chickens at 
Easter. They also like to paint pic- 
tures of daffodils, tulips, and hyacinths 
in flowerpots or in vases. Easter lilies 
of course make lovely paintings, too. 
Some pupils like to paint spring pic- 
tures of yellow-green grass and gay 
flower gardens. All of these together 
would make a nice bulletin board for 
Easter. 


+ 


Can you recommend a book, or books, on 
the use of raffia and clay in the primary 
grades? 


Most of the books telling about clay 
and rafhia are too advanced for pri- 
mary children. In the March, 1939, 
issue of Tre Instructor there is an 
article of mine entitled, “Modeling 
Clay Figurines.” It shows how to 
model a Dutch girl and boy. If the 
children model figures out of oily, 
nonhardening clay, sometimes they 
just roll the head, body, and arms, and 
stick them together. My children, 
however, prefer clay which hardens 
enough for them to paint it. 

When we model animals in the pri- 
mary grades, I try to get the children 
to begin with one large lump of clay, 
pulling the head out of it, and then 
the bill and tail. I have them model 
a duck first, or a bird, or some such 
shape, because these are the simplest 
and the results are encouraging. 

After the children have learned to 
model a duck they try cats, dogs, and 
so on, 

I think that basket weaving is too 
difficult for primary children. Clay 
is a far better medium for small chil- 
dren than raffia. I would omit the 
rafia work and use more clay. The 
third grade in our public schools for- 
merly used to weave rafhia mats, but 
they were difficult. 


e 


Will you please make suggestions for 
painting scenes, costumes, and so on, for 
a project on Holland? 


For large paintings we use tempera 
paint which we buy from different 
school-supply houses. 

We buy quart jars of paint when 
we want to use a great deal of one 
color; otherwise we buy small bottles 
of several ounces each. I think you 
will need for a Dutch project a great 
deal of white, yellow, red, blue, light 
yellowish green, and a darker green, 
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I don’t have a list of books on Hol- 
land but the school libraries or primary 
rooms must have some Dutch books. 
THe Insrrucror has shown Dutch 
costumes in several March issues. 

Rows of geese going down a road, 
tulip beds, windmills, and canals are 
suggestions for interesting scenes. 


* 


I am teaching art in the first to the eighth 
grades, As this is the first year in which 
1 have taught art | should like to have 
some suggestions from you. Will you 
please send me a list of books and pam- 
phlets that you feel might aid me in all 
grades, but especially in the fifth to 
eighth grades? 


In Tre INstructroR you will find 
help for all grades. Learning to Draw, 
Set I, Set Il, and Set HII, by Jessie 
Todd (University of Chicago Press; 
$.35 each), will be of help to you in 
grades one to five. 

Enjoyment and Use of Art in the 
Elementary School, by Jessie Todd 
and Ann Van Nice Gale (University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago; $1.50), 
will help with handwork, painting, 
and drawing in grades four to eight. 

Adventuring in Art, by Kathryn D. 
Lee (D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 
New York; $1.68), will help with 


seventh and eighth grades. 


Where can I find help for teaching art in 
the fourth grade to children who have 
had very little previous training? 


I believe that Drawing in the Ele- 
mentary School, by Jessie Todd, will 
help you. The price of this book is 
$.75. Send to the University Book 
Store, University of Chicago. 

In Tre INsrRUcTOR you will find 
suggestions that will help you. 


+ 


We are using “The Bakery” as a unit of 
work in our kindergarten, and are build- 
ing a bakery in our room. Could you 
suggest something interesting that the 
children could make for our front black- 
board? On the side blackboard I have 
used individual pictures that the children 
drew on 18" x 24” paper. 


You could let the children draw 
chalk murals on the front blackboards. 
They could use colored chalk. If you 
don’t use these blackboards a great 
deal, why don’t you have one of them 
covered with cork board or some 
porous material? Then you could pin 
on them many big brightly colored 
paintings or cut-paper pictures. 





New York 


YOUR 
Dr. McClusky in this department. 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


SERVICE 


Problems in 
Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 


uestions about the use of visual aids will be answered by 
Address him in care of THE 
epartment, Dansville,N.Y. Questions will 


be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


We are interested in making puppets for 
a school project. Can you recommend a 
film or a book on this subject? 


There has been recently produced a 
series of three films on puppetry. The 
title of the is “The ABC of 
Puppets.” It consists of one reel 400 
feet in length and two half reels, each 
200 feet in length. The first reel 
shows the making of simple hand 
puppets so that children in the early 
grades can follow the directions easily. 
The second reel depicts the building of 
more advanced types of puppets. The 
third reel shows how a simple theater 
is constructed and how the puppets are 
operated, and ends with a short puppet 
play. 

This series of films is based on a 
book by Portia Hawley, The ABC of 
Puppets. The author is well known 
on the Pacific coast for her work with 
puppets in schools of that area. 

For further information about the 
film and the book, address Bailey Film 
Service, 3405 University Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Calif. The film may be 
either rented or purchased. 


series 


* 


Where can I secure an up-to-the-minute 
world map showing boundary changes 
due to the wars in Europe and China? 


You may obtain exactly the map 
you desire from News Map of the 
Week, Inc., 1512 Orleans Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. This map is issued weekly 
and summarizes the world events dur- 
ing the preceding week. It is printed 
on heavy paper and is approximately 
3’ x 4’ in size. 

The sheet shows not only a colored 
map of the world but also cartoons 
and pictures which illustrate the events 
of the week and short paragraphs de- 
scribing world events. Each para- 
graph is numbered to correspond to 
a numbered arrow pointing to the geo- 
graphical location of the event. 

Schools may obtain this map on a 
short term subscription basis of $.50 
a week, $8.25 for a semester of 18 
weeks, or $15.00 for a school year o 
36 weeks, ° 


* 


Can you give suggestions for making large 
charts which can be constructed by pupils 
with a minimum of effort ane cost? 


The simplest and most economical 
method of making large charts is to 
trace a projected image from a lantern 
slide, or a picture from an opaque pro- 





Refer to pages 56 and 60 for other columns in “Your Counselor Service.” 


jector, on a large shect of cardboard, 
tracing paper, or cloth. After the 
picture to be traced has been selected 
and placed in the lantern, the lantern 
should be adjusted so that the image 
covers the area of the material on 
which the tracing is to be made, 
Crayons, pencil, and ink are the 
commonly used materials for making 
the tracing. If it is desired to make 
a chart or map that is to be used a 
number of times, unbleached muslin, 
42 inches in width and about 4 feet 
long, has been found suitable. Wax 
crayons can be used to make the trac- 
ing. When it is ironed with a medium 
warm iron, the tracing will be fixed 
so that the muslin may be washed 
without destroying the image. If the 
chart is to be only temporary, the 
tracing may be made cither on wrap- 
ping paper or on the blackboard. 
When the pupils are working on the 
chart, have them turn off the lantern 
from time to time and view the image 
from a distance, so that the work can 
be appraised and corrections made. 


& 


Will you please refer me to some recent 
articles or bulletins on the use of maps 
in teaching? 


Two excellent articles on teaching 
with maps have been published during 
the past year. One appeared in the 
May, 1939, issue of The Journal of 
Geography. It is by Clara M. Shryock 
and is entitled “Gradations in Map 
Learning.” The article deals with the 
basic principles which should be ob- 
served in teaching children to read 
maps. The discussion covers proce- 
dures for the third to sixth grades, for 
the junior and senior high school, and 
for college. 

The second article appeared in the 
May, 1939, issue of Teachers College 
Record. It is by George T. Renner 
and is entitled “The Map in Modern 
Education.” Eight good suggestions 
or principles to be employed in teach- 
ing with maps are given. 

Mr. Renner’s article may be bought 
in reprint form. Address the Bureav 
of Publications, Teachers College, & 
lumbia University, New York, N.Y. 
The cost is $.20 per copy, postpaid. 


+ 


in in 
Please tell me where I can cine © 
formation about summer courses ™ t 
al education. 


Address The Educational Scree™ 
Inc., 64 East Lake Street, Chicas 
Ill. The editorial staff compiles 
year a list of summer courses. 
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Study this map of our western states. The numbers represent some of the 
many attractions well worth including in a summer vacation trip. Check 
your knowledge of Western America by quizzing yourself as to the 


Ww onderland’ represented by each number before you refer to the list 
at bottom ot page. 
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My of the National Parks and other Western Wonderlands numbered on 
the map are served by the Union Pacific time-saving “Streamliners” or money- 
saving “Challengers.” Daily service on fast" Limiteds” isavailabletoall regions shown. 


W.S. BASINGER, Passenger Trafic Manager 

Room 773, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. 
Any Union Pacific representative will gladly help you plan an interesting vacation 
trip to include the wonderlands in which you are particularly interested. Or, if you 


wish, mail the coupon for full information. 


ee ee 
Also, I would like information on 
all-expense, escorted tours. 





Name ; ‘ — 





Street 


City ‘senna ‘ State 
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ae Mountain National Park 11. Kaibab National Forest 21. Muir Woods 31. Mt. Rainier National Park 

; nag Mountain Parks 12. Boulder Dam and Lake Mead 22. Yosemite National Park 32. Mt. Baker 

nts Peak 13. Death Valley (desert playground) 23. General Grant National Park 33. Olympic National Park 

in- 5 G *yenne Frontier Days 14. Southern California Beaches 24. Sequoia National Park 34. Grand Coulee Dam 

iste 0 Salt Lake 15. Catalina Island 25. Lake Tahoe 35. Pendleton Roundup 

1, —e Temple Grounds 16. Hollywood 26. Lassen Volcanic National Park 36. SunValley (Year ’round Sports Center) 
ne, 8. ar Breaks National Monument 17. Santa Barbara Mission 27. Crater Lake National Park 37. Craters of the Moon National Monument 
180. 9, ee National Park 18. Monterey and 17-mile drive 28. Mt. Hood 38. Yellowstone National Park 
ach 10. Grand — Park 19. San Francisco World’s Fair 29. Columbia River Drive 39. Grand Teton National Park 

anyon National Park 20. Golden Gate and Bay Bridges 30. Bonneville Dam 40. Dude Ranch Country 
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* COUNSELOR - 


What to Do 
in the Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 
Departments, 
chool, New York 


YOUR questions on the teaching of the social studies will be answered by 


Mrs. Stevens in this department. Address 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


our letters to her in care of 
aneville, N.Y 


If you desire 


a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope 


What supplementary material on the Old 
World would you suggest for the sixth 
wrade? 


For reference on specific questions | 
suggest using children’s encyclopedias. 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia can 
be used as carly as the fourth grade; 
and World Book can be begun with 
the fifth grade. Britannica Junior and 
the revised Book of Knowledge are 
two other standard encyclopedias for 
children’s use. 

Child’ s Geography of the World, by 
V. M. Hillyer (D. Appleton-Century 
Co., New York; $2.00) is an excellent 
general book for the sixth grade. Good 
readers will enjoy Hendrik W. Van 
Loon’s Geography (Simon & Schuster, 
Inc., New York; $3.75). 

Two other lines of reading which 
you might consider are as follows: 

Travel past and 
such books as Marco 
Pigafetta’s diary of Magellan's voyage; 
Synge’s Book of Discovery; and Anne 
Lindbergh’s Listen! the Wind (Har- 
court, Brace & Co., Inc., New York; 
$2.50). 


books, present: 


Polo's story; 


Please give some information on how to 
develop a vocabulary in the first grade. 
and list materials that might be used. 


[am not quite clear as to what type 
of vocabulary you have in mind, since 
there is MCAHING vocabulary, consist 
ing of the words that a child under 
stands in the speech or oral reading of 
others; a speaking vocabulary, which 
includes the words used in the child's 
own speech; a sight vocabulary, which 
consists of the words that he knows 
at sight when reading to himself; and 
a recognition vocabulary, which in- 
cludes those words that a child can 
“figure out” for himself. Since the 
last two mentioned refer to 
reading vocabulary, they will not be 
considered here. 

All of us acquire our meaning vo 
cabulary only as we have experiences 
that develop real meaning for the 
words involved in such a vocabulary. 
So far as possible, the experiences 
should be real. After considerable 
actual experience, we can use pictures 
and the oral accounts of others 
vicarious experience. 

For this reason children should have 
many audio-visual aids in their learn 
ing: movies; slides; pictures in books, 
periodicals, and newspapers; the sto- 
ries that are told and read to them; 
conversation and discussion with adults 


types 


for 
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Fiction describing foreign countries, 
such as the Twin Series of Lucy Fitch 
Perkins; Heidi, by Johanna Spyri; Don 
Quixote, by Cervantes; and stories by 
Mukerji, Kipling, Selma Lagerlof, and 


ot hers. 
oe 


Will vou please send me some sugges- 
tions for organizing suitable units for 
the fifth grade? 


Good units for the fifth grade are: 
Mexico or Canada; Medieval Life; 
How the World Is Fed; The Great Pe 
riod of Exploration and Discovery; 
the Story ot 
Colonial Life. 


Communication; and 
Much depends on your 
curriculum and the interests and pre 
vious experiences of your pupils. 

You will find the following books 
of great help in organizing units: 

Teachers Guide to Child Develop- 
ment in the Intermediate Grades (State 
Department of Education, 
mento, Calif.; $1.00). 

The Teacher in the New School, by 
Martha P. Porter (World Book Co., 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.; $2.00). 


Sacra 








HAVE you some troublesome problems in teaching science? 
E INSTRUCTOR. Editorial Department, 


write Mr. Blough, in care of TH 


SERVICE 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


Your Science 
Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


If so, 


Dansville, N.Y. He will answer your questions in these columns, or by 
mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope 


Will you please tell me where I can 
obtain material on trees? 


No. 9 in The Instructor Series of 
Illustrated Units (PF. A. Owen Pub. 
Co., Dansville, N.Y.; 8.30) deals with 
trees and gives a bibliography of books 
and other material. 

The Grolier Society, Inc., 2 W. 45th 
St., New York, N.Y., has a_ limited 
supply of reprints (free, one to a 
teacher) of “The Life of a Tree.” 

The U.S. 
ton, D.C., and your State Conserva 
tion Department have helpful material. 


Porest Service, W ashing 


* 


1 am to prepare a report on how to teach 
nature in the grades by pictures of birds. 
Please tell me where | can get different 
types of bird pictures. 


[ hope you are using pictures only 
to supplement observing the birds in 
their natural habitats and that you are 
not placing all of the emphasis on be 
ing able to identify birds. You should 
include learning about che habits of 
birds, how they are adapted to their 
environment, and so on. 


Solving Your 
Language Problems 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


WHEN questions arise in gous schoolroom in connection with correct English 


usage and the teaching of 


nglish, send them to Dr. Dawson, in care of THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


If you wish to receive 


a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


and other children; songs that come 
to them by means of recordings, radio, 
or their own singing; and so on, 

Therefore, take your pupils on ex- 
cursions and trips, if no more than a 
trip around the school grounds, where 
clouds, sky, birds, vegetation, insects, 
and animal life may be noted. Let 
them work with clay, crayons, saws 
and hammers, and chalk, to portray 
these experiences. Tell and read sto- 
ries to them. Display pictures on the 
bulletin board. Have a library corner 
where there are many picture books. 
Make a room newspaper. Comment 
on new words that come up. Thus 
will a meaning vocabulary grow. 


Will you please tell me how I can or- 
ganize a club by the use of parliamentary 
procedure? 


Of course, the groundwork for the 
club has been laid before there is any 
attempt to organize, because a genuine 
interest in the organization is a pre- 
requisite to success in the undertaking. 
This basis having been laid, the teacher 
or a well-prepared pupil acts as tem- 
porary chairman and calls the meet 
ing to order. A temporary secretary 
is chosen to act until the regularly 
elected one can assume the duty of 
keeping the minutes. 

In very informal parliamentary pro- 
cedure, the nominations for president 
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Church and Dwight Co., Inc., 79 
Pine Street, New York, N.Y., supplies 
sets of small bird pictures free. 

Joseph H. Dodson Co., Kankakee, 
(ll., will supply a reference index of 
inexpensive bird pictures. 

The National Association of Audu- 
Societies, 1006 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y., has inexpensive pic 
tures of birds. 


bon 


° 


Do vou recommend teaching science in 
the first grade by observation or by the 
use of stories? 


The first grade provides opportunity 
for the use of both of these ways to 
learn. Early in the year, when the 
pupils find reading difficult, they may 
learn by observing materials, by dis 
cussing their and by 
hearing the teacher read suitable ma- 
terial. They may dictate story mate 
rial to the teacher, who will write it 
on the blackboard. 

As they progress in their skill is 
reading, they can read casy material 
from elementary-science books. 


observ ations, 


may be made orally and the votes b 
taken by acclamation or by raised 
hands, the candidates having face 
averted so as not to see. If a pupil has 
been acting as temporary chairman, he 
may preside throughout the electior 
of the permanent officers, 19 
order to receive practice in that type 
of parliamentary procedure. On the 
other hand, if the teacher has acted # 
temporary chairman, she will relin 
quish her place to the president » 


soon as he is elected, so as to get me 


ot her 


maximum pupil-participation. 

The following variations in proce 
dure may be preferable in your situa 
tion. The election may be by sect! 
written ballot, in which case the tem 
porary chairman appoints tellers © 
collect and to count the ballots. Th 
temporary chairman may preside dur 
ing election, and the regular officers 
may be installed at a later meeting: 

When the officers have been electe , 
4 constitution should be written. Uw 
ally it is advisable to put an illustra 
tive constitution into the constitute? 
committee's hands, as the writing ot 
the document is a technical job. * 
might be well for the pupils t stud) 
their own organizational procedures >} 
consulting some such book as — 
Rules of Order (Scott, Foresmae 
Co., Chicago; $1.50). 
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Dramatization through Pantomime 


(Continued from page 18) 


Using the story of “Cinderella,” 
che fifth-graders were able to tell the 
thought of the tale in these few 
words: Cinderella was an unhappy 
il who was treated shamefully 
by her two ugly sisters. The prince 
ysked the sisters to come to his ball, 
but poor Cinderella was not invited. 
\fter the sisters had gone, a fairy 
sodmother came to see Cinderella and 
by fairy magic changed her rags into 
; beautiful gown, a pumpkin into a 
erand coach, and rats into 
prancing horses. She told Cinderella 
to return home before the midnight 
hour. When Cinderella arrived at 
the ball she was so beautiful thac not 
wen her own sisters recognized her, 
ind the prince immediately fell in 
ove with her. She had so much fun 
that she forgot about the time. 
When she heard the clock strike 
welve she hurried from the palace, 
but lost one of her glass slippers as 
he ran. Her pretty clothes had 
changed back to rags, and in the 
slace of her fine coach and horses 
wod a pumpkin and two rats. The 
ince later to Cinderella’s 
nome and tried the tiny glass slipper 
m the foot of cach of the sisters, 
but he found that it belonged to 
inderella. So Cinderella and the 
Prince were married and lived hap- 
pily ever after. 

Planning the scenes for dramati- 
ation. 

How many scenes should be ade- 
wate for the story's dramatization? 
\fter the narrative has been abbre- 
ated into the plot, which includes 
ne desired action of the play, the 
ass is then questioned to deter- 
nine where the action takes place. 

The children should use imagina- 


two 


came 


won and initiative in so manipulat- 
ng the plot of the story that one 
wne may be used to include the 
«tion which occurs in two or more 
juces, because any change of place 
nquires a new scene. 
ime may 
cenes, 


The change of 
also require additional 
For instance, a play which 
tains the same setting throughout 
my require a number of scenes, be- 
we of the corresponding changes 
t time, 

Having come to this stage of the 
kvelopment of the pantomime, the 
85 found little difficulty in arrang- 
% the proper scenes. The plot be- 
win the home of Cinderella. The 
face then changes to the ballroom 
athe Prince’s castle, and the remain- 
‘$action again takes place in the 
‘me of Cinderella and her two sis- 
™. Once the varying places and 
™s of the action were accounted 
wt, the children agreed upon only 
we scenes for their pantomime. 
Xene I—Cinderella’s Home 

xene II—The Ballroom in the cas- 
of the Prince 

ene I]]—Cinderella’s Home (the 
wrt day ) 

: Units of action in the scene. 

Vhat are the important situations 
_« Motivate the action in the 
“tiene? One might call the prin- 
sis pisodes of a scene the units of 
“a which make up the scene as a 
Male, The children found that the 
“ation was that of the sisters re- 
“tg the invitation to the ball. 


Who is on the stage at that time? 
Who brings the message? The chil- 
«dren finally agree that Cinderella 
should be on the stage at the opening 
of the pantomime and that a messen- 
ger to deliver the invitation should 
be added to the list of characters. 
How should Cinderella be occupied 
upon the entrance of the messenger? 
After some discussion it was decided 
that she should be scrubbing the 
floor, since she is mistreated and since 
it is necessary that the audience 
sympathize with her at the begin- 
ning of the dramatization. As she 
scrubs, a knock is heard at the door. 
Cinderella opens it. A messenger 
gives her two envelopes. She calls 
her sisters, who enter and open the 
These actions may be 
considered a unit of action, or the 
first important situation, of the first 


seene, 


Messages, 


The class members continued their 
discussion and agreed that the second 
important episode shows the sisters 
preparing for the ball and leaving 
Cinderella behind, very much disap- 
pointed. 

Cinderella weeping because of her 
fate, and the entrance of the fairy 
godmother, constitute the third unit. 
At the end of this unit the pupils 
found it to introduce a 
fairy to accompany the godmother. 
The godmother sends the fairy for a 
pumpkin. 


necessary 


After the fairy returns 
with the pumpkin, the fairy god- 
mother sends her for two rats. The 
godmother then requests (in panto- 
mime) that the fairy lead Cinderella 
from the room. The fairy returns, 
and the godmother waves her magic 
wand over the pumpkin and the rats, 
and the fairy carries them from the 
This ends the fourth unit. If 
such a unit of action is too compli- 
cated or too long, the teacher may 
find it necessary to divide the units 
into subunits. 

The fifth important unit was the 
return of the fairy with the coach 
drawn by prancing horses. The fairy 
goes into the room and brings back 
Cinderella who is no longer an in- 
significant household drudge, but is 
now the glamorous person who is 
finally to win her prince. As the 
fifth and concluding unit in the 
first scene, the godmother points to 
the clock to warn Cinderella that she 
must before the midnight 
hour. Cinderella enters the coach 
and waves farewell to the godmother 
and the good fairy. The first scene 
ends as the coach drawn by the 
horses leaves the stage. 

As the children are faced with 
making plans for the second scene of 
their pantomime, their imaginations 
are likely to be even more challenged 
than before. Who should be the 
persons who compose the characters 
in the ballroom scene? Someone may 
suggest a king and a queen. Anoth- 
er child may express the opinion that 
each guest should be presented at 
court. Should the guests actually 
dance? No, that might be awkward 
for fifth-grade pupils. After the 
guests have been presented and after 
Cinderella has been introduced, what 
turn should the action take? Why 

(Continued on page 62) 


Stage. 
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to teachers only 


Special Offer of Genuine Student Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Tooth Brushes and Tooth Powder 
Practically at Cost, as Our Contribution to 


ol Promotion of Oral Hygiene 


NOTE: In order to give you these products practically 


at Cost to us, we must keep our bookkeeping and handling costs at an 


absolute minimum. We must receive cash with your order, and we ask 


that you use the coupon below. T 


here is no limit to the quantities you 


may order for school use. We pay the shipping charge. 


Offer No. 1 


Brushes alone, at 7¢ each... or 15 
brushes for $1.00. Plus one regular 
25¢ can of Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Powder, for your own personal use, 
free with each $1.00 worth of goods 
ordered. Minimum order, $1.00. 


Offer No. 2 


Brush and powder together, at 10¢ 
for the combination... 10 combina- 
tions for $1.00. Plus one regular 25¢ 
can of Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Pow- 
der, for your own personal use, free 
with each $1.00 worth of goods 
ordered. Minimum order, $1.00. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co 
Dept. I, Florence, Mass 


Please send me 





Offer good only in continental U.S.A, 





Offer No. | Student Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes 
Otter No. 2 ___ Brush & Powder Combinations 
Enclosed is $__ - 
OT ‘pocuiebienimninte easement = - - 
Address a ameindis a 
City oo 
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west. History 


own vicarious 


Room 216 


El Paso, Texas 


Name 


Address 
SUNSHINE 





Or Mexico, land of mission 


—r ee ee eg bells and quaint markets; the 
Ne Re RP Ae AO a RR lS 
great southwestern cattle country, with its 


El Paso Gateway Club 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


PLAYG 





wide open spaces and its dude ranches; Carls- 
bad Caverns National Park, largest and most 
spectacular of the world’s underground mar- 
vels; high mountains, the lazy Rio Grande 
winding through green valleys beside the 
route of the historic Camino Real . . . all 
these things are yours when you vacation in 


El Paso, scenic capital of the sunny south- 


becomes real; mountains are 


something more than marks on a map; the 


struggles of early pioneers become your 


trials. You'll enjoy El Paso; 


and you'll learn much that will be helpful to 


you. Spend your vacation here this summer. 


IEI Paso 


EL PASO 


tounry LeXas 


Please send me your new Fun Map and other literature 
that will tell me what I can see in the El Paso Southwest. 


ROUND OF THE BORDER 








—— 
k 


... THAT’S WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT N-Y-K- 


Experienced travelers know that on the great, modern ships 
of N.Y.K. they will find the tradition of friendliness and 
service thai creates the perfect atmosphere for sea travel. 
. sailing “N.Y.K." 
is ¢ pleasant, unusual experience you will remember long 
after the voyage is over. Travel by N.Y.K. is inexpensive, 
yet always luxurious, regardless of the class of service you 
select. Japan, Manchoukuo, the Philippines, Malaysia, India, 
the Mediterranean, 


Eastward or westward across the Pacific . 


South America...all these are yours 


to enjoy on the friendly ships of N.Y. K. 
PACIFIC COAST TO JAPAN... Lowest all year round-trip fares: 
Ist Class .. from $595 Tourist Cabin . . from $245 


Subject to change 


PACIFIC COAST TO SOUTH AMERICA by modern motor liners 
Yasukuni Maru and Heiyo Maru 


Rie YK: LENE 
(JAPAN MAIL) 


Ships of) “Friend sRtp — te Sopem and 462 Onient~ 
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N.Y.K.‘S GREAT 
NEW MODERN FLEET 


The first of 9 new Passenger 
vessels, the Nitta Maru, 16,500 
tons gross, will enter the Cali 
fornia service in June. All 
first class cabins and public 
rooms of this liner will be 
air-conditioned. 


When this shipbuilding pro- 
gram is completed, the N.Y.K. 
fleet will contain 149 vessels, 


899Gregating 1,010,000 gross 
tons. 


————— 











SEE YOUR OWN TRAVEL AGENT, or write Dept 
30, N.Y.K. Line: 25 Broadway, New York; 551 
Market Street, San Francisco; 1404 Fourth Ave 
nue, Seattle; 333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago; 
518 West 6th Street, Los Angeles, or any Cunard 
White Star Ltd. office. 


Dramatization through 
Pantomime 


(Continued from page 61) 





not a banquet? Pantomime offers 
opportunities for many imagined 
such as elaborate food. 


| properties 
| The second scene in this particular 
| case resulted in the following units 
of action, 
a. The are by 
escorted to the throne of the king 


guests one one 
and queen, where they properly 
bow and curtsy. 

b. Cinderella enters the coach 
(The 


less realistic the situation, the more 


in 
drawn. by prancing horses. 


imaginative is the content of the 
material for the child. ) 





also take their proper places. 


¢. An attendant announces the 
dinner. 
d. The king and queen are ¢s- 
corted to the table. The guests 
| 


e. After the meal has progressed 
to a certain stage, the chimes of 


the clock are heard striking the 
hour of twelve. 
f. The horses and coach appear, 


and as Cinderella enters the coach, 

her slipper falls from her foot. 

g. The prince rises and rescues the 

slipper, but is a moment too late. 

Cinderella has disappeared. 

The units of action in the third 
scene are as follows: 
a. Cinderella is once more scrub- 
bing the floor. 


b. 


and is admutted by Cinderella. 


\ messenger knocks at the door 


c. The messenger motions toward 
the door where the prince is wait- 
ing. 

d. The enters the room 
carrying the slipper, but he does 
not recognize Cinderella. 

e. Cinderella calls her sisters. 

f. After the sisters have appeared, 
the prince tries the slipper on the 
foot of each of them, but it does 
fit. 

gy. The prince condescends to try 
the slipper on Cinderella's 
and finds that it is rightfully hers. 
h. the 


prince 


not 


foot 


He motions attendant to 
the door. 
i. A minister enters. Cinderella 
and the prince are joined in mar 
riage. 
An even more elaborate panto- 
mime production might be made 


from the story. Such a performance, 
however, might not meet the require- 
ments for class work. 

§. Characterization 


mimed story. 


in the panto- 

Cinderella scrubbing the floor was 
the first unit of action. The teacher 
may ask various members of the class 
to volunteer to carry out this action. 
The child now finds it necessary to 
put into practice the results of her 
imagination. 

Is Cinderella happy as she works? 
One member of the class suggests 
that she is happy because she is hope- 
ful that some good thing may come 
her way. 

The unit which introduces a new 
character might be the next to be 
used for the study of characteriza- 
Various boys are requested to 
characterize the messenger. Does he 
greet Cinderella as he would greet a 
friend? 


tion. 





(Continued on page 63) 
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THE AUDUBON 
NATURE CAMP 


for adult leaders 
in beautiful Muscongus Bay, Maine 


BIRDS — FLOWERS — MARINE LIFE 
INSECTS — NATURE ACTIVITIES 


— Four Successful Seasons - 








This unique camp is operated at . 
for teachers, youth leaders and others |” 


and in ways © 


terested in Nature tudy f chil 


sharing this interest with groups ° 
dren and adults. 

The program consists 
for the purpose 
der expert guidance, 
animals in their natural : 
tical suggestions for promotin : 
study and conservation in each camper 
school, club or home community are ® 
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Write for free illustrated booklet. 
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Dramatization through Pantomime 


(Continued from page 62) 


The unit introducing the two 
sisters is next in order. Girls should 
be chosen in pairs to give their panto- 
mime impressions of the sisters. They 
assume an artificial manner of superi- 
ority toward Cinderella. 

The characterization of the fairy 
godmother should offer great excite- 
ment on the part of the class. The 
fairy who accompanies her is grace- 
ful and small. The characters in the 
second and in the third scenes are 
also created according to the units in 
which they are introduced. 

6. The pantomime as a whole, 

After the characterizations have 
received consideration as to their 
dominant subjective and objective 
characteristics, the action of 
unit is performed. It is 
for the pupil to remember that he 
should be very certain that each 
thought which is expressed is clear to 
his audience. For instance, in the 
first unit of the pantomime, we find 
that Cinderella is scrubbing the floor. 
She must see and express her reaction 
as she works. How 
floor will she have finished scrubbing 
before the enters? He 
must have a definite cue for his 
knock at the door. Where is the 


each 
necessary 


much of the 


messenger 


door? How should she go about 
opening it? Is she happy to see the 
messenger? 


After each unit has been created 
with its detailed action, the panto 
mime may be enacted as a whole. 
Each member of the class should be 


ready to come before the audience to 
impersonate any character which is 
assigned to him. All of the boys 
should have taken part in creating 
the characterization and the business 
which concerns the men of the story, 
and cach girl in the class should be 
held responsible for those parts call- 
ing for a woman. It should not be 
necessary to choose any particular 
cast unless the pantomime is to be 
before an invited audience. 
Pantomime, as well as all other 
speech activities, should concern the 
class as a whole and not just a few 
talented individuals. 
7. Suiting the action to the word. 
After the play has been panto 


given 


mimed, have the various members of 
the class originate their own speeches 
for the characters. This may be done 
by improvising the dialogue for one 
unit of action at a time. The teach 
er may write down the most appro 
priate speeches on the blackboard, or 
members of the class may take down 
After the 
speeches have been improvised for all 


the speeches on paper. 


the episodes or units of actions in the 
scenes, the children should take turns 
in enacting the entire play. 

8. Music and the pantomime. 

After our group had enacted the 
play as a whole, one child’s criticism 
was that the dramatization was “the 
same all the way through.” This is 
often true and one method of over- 
coming such lack of variety is to in- 
troduce a musical accompaniment. 























Tw leu Than a Nickel a Day) 


' $1,000 to $3,000 for ac- 
‘tal loss of life. 


$333 to $3,000 for major 


Vridents, 


$60 & month when totally 
led by confining sickness 

weldental injuries (includ 
% Sutomobile ) . 


ye & month when quaran- 
itd salary stopped. 


My vee 

tig a Ree and Oper 
‘cles Paying larger benefit 
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pam Sued you if you so desire, 
Greeks Sent by Fast Air Mail 
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CASUALTY 


UNDERWRITERS 


Lincoln, Nebr. 
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"Takee YOUR 
UMBRELLA’ 


“You Know Iti Going to Rain !” 
Send the Coupon Today— See What it 


Means to be “Under the T.C.U. Umbrella” 


start for school in the 
morning, don’t you think about the 
it going to storm?” 
Why not 
carefully to meet the 
which may 
strike you in the form of accident, 
For forty- 


When you 


weather? “Is 
“Shall I take my umbrella?” 
plan just as 
storms of misfortune 
sickness, or quarantine. 
one years T.C.U. has never left 


gle hour—night or day. 


T.C.U. Protection has never failed. 





A Recent Survey Indicates That More Than a Third of the 
Adult Population in the United States Use Alka-Seltzer 


E wish to provide the public with full informa- 
tion concerning Alka-Seltzer— the reasons for 
its effectiveness and popularity—and the laboratory 
work upon which we base the claims made for it in 
our national advertising. 
Alka-Seltzer is intended and rec ded, for 
use in those simple conditions for which the public 
does not generally consult a physician. 





Alka-Seltzer is composed of medicinal ingredients 
which have been used and found satisfactory over a 
great number of years. It is an effervescent tablet 


which contains five grains of aspirin, with mono- 
calcium phosphate, sodium bicarbonate and citric 
acid; these are so combined in Alka-Seltzer, that 
when dissolved in water, they make a bubbling, 
pl t-tasting solution of sodi acetyl salicylate, 
calcium-sodium phosphates, sodium bicarbonate and 
sodium citrate. It is not a laxative. 





In order to determine what statements should be 
made concerning Alka-Seltzer in our advertising, and 
thus better to inform the public concerning its use, four 
years have been spent in clinical experiments and study, 


The research problems covered are as follows — 


@ The analgesic agent in Alka-Seltzer (sodium salt 
of aspirin) provides rapid, effective relief of pain. 
a—Becouse it is already in solution when taken. 
b—Because alkaline buffers in the solution speed 
and safeguard its absorption into the body. 
@ The buffered alkalies produced by dissolving an 
Alka-Seltzer tablet, give their truly remarkable 
relief for the distress of Acid Indigestion, Gas on 
Stomach, Distress after eating and Heartburn, be- 
cause of their great capacity for neutralizing and 
absorbing excess stomach acid—vusually the im- 
mediate cause of these unpl t conditi 
@ Alka-Seltzer increases the human capacity to do 
strenvous physical work and cuts down the 
time necessary for recovery from fatigue—both 
by from 30% to 60%. 





@ Alka-Seltzer given in very heavy daily doses 


to animals for long periods of time, produced 


no stomach irritation and did no perceptible harm 
to any organ of the body. 

@ Alka-Seltzer, given to human subjects under 
careful clinical supervision, in much greater 
dosage than rec ded on our labeling, pro- 
duced no demonstrable effects of any kind on 





the heart. 


*% lf you have never experienced the benefits re- 
sulting from the use of Alka-Seltzer in relieving 
the misery and distress in Headaches, Acid indi- 
gestion, Colds, Muscular Aches and Pains, Mus- 
cular Fatigue and other common ailments, send 
for a Free Sample Package. 


¥ If you would like o Free Sample of Alka-Seltzer, write to The 


Miles Laboratories, Inc., Department 1-13, Elkhart, Indiana 


Alka-Seltzer =F 





MILES 


LABORATORIES INC. El 


KHART, INI 


+ 





member-teacher unprotected for a sin- 
Whether 
teaching, traveling, working, playing, 
sleeping or awake, alone or in crowds, 
















it Costs So Littie to be Safe 
—and So Much to be Sorry 
For leas than a nickel a day you 
can enjoy the protective benefits 
of T.C.U. membership. Why not 
mail the coupon and get the facta? 
Then you can think the matter 
over. You can see what it 
costs. You can read what 
other teachers have to say 
about it. You can make up 
your mind without any one 
high-preasuring you because 
No Agent Will Call. 


Mail this Coupon 
-—TODAY 


Free Information Coupon 
To the T.C.U., 457 T.C.U. Bidg., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

I am interested in knowing more 


about T.C.U. Protective Benefits. 
Send me, without obligation, the 
whole story. 


NO AGENT WILL CALL 





“The Merry Widow Waltz” was 
used, since the music was convenient 
at the time. 
priate music might be found. 


No doubt more appro 
As a 

. . 
children unconsciously 


their 


result, the 
carried out waltz 


rhythm. 


action in 


The teacher or a pupil may antic 
ipate the approaching actions, such 
as that of Cinderella being left at 
home, and may soften the tones 
and decrease the tempo of the music 
accordingly. The type of 


might be entirely changed to denote 


music 


the entrance of the fairy godmother. 
As the first scene ends and Cinderella 
leaves for the ball, the music might 
rise tO a greater crescendo and gain a 
faster tempo. During the court 
scene the more martial parts of the 
waltz are appropriate, and the ball- 
room seene should be accompanied 
The third scene re- 
quires for accompaniment the more 


by a gay mood. 


sentimental and romantic strains of 
the waltz. 

The child will unconsciously react 
to the mood and will transfer it to 
his interpretation of the pantomime. 
After the children have enacted the 
pantomime with the music a number 
of times, they should subconsciously 
keep the rhythm, tempo, and mood 
without its accompaniment. Many 
times, however, it may be effective 
to use the music at the performance, 
should it be more than an exercise in 
the classroom. 


Brown, Corinne: 


Mackay, 


Ward, Winifred L.: 


Wise, 


9. Properties for “Cinderella.” 


a. All properties for an elementary 
pantomime production should be 
as simple as possible. The less 
complicated the 
more 
should be. 

b. The fifth grade which created 


production, the 


effective its presentation 


the “Cinderella” pantomime was 


cager to invite other groups to 
view their presentation. For the 
banquet table, the pupils used a 
kindergarten table surrounded by 
some kindergarten chairs. Proper- 
ties such as dishes, food, and scrub- 


bing brush were imaginary. 
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Barnes, Emily A.; and Young, Bess 


M.: Plays; Dramatizations by 
Sixth Grade Children (Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University). 

Creative Drama in 
the Lower School (Appleton-Cen- 
tury). 

Constance D.: Hlow to 
Produce Children’s Plays (Holt). 


Merrill, John; and Fleming, Martha: 


Play-Making and Plays (Macmil- 
lan). 

Creative Dra 
matics for the Upper Grades and 
Junior High Scthool (Appleton 
Century). 

Claude M.: Dramatics for 
School and Community (Appleton- 
Century). 
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Alaska 


THIS SUMMER 


STOP OVER AT ‘| ASPER IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


Callor write any Canadian Nationa: 
Office for illustrated booklets. 


Take the Columbia Ice- 





field Drive in Jasper 


National Park 


WO glorious vacations in one! Take that long- 
dreamed-of trip to Alaska this summer—but don't 
miss the thrills of the Canadian Rockies en route! 





Ke to Tremont Street 

Bufair + North Division Street Stop over at Jasper and enjoy a grand new Alpine 
Chicage § South Michigan Avenue setting for your favorite sport, amid the mightiest peaks 
“tnemnnat 200 Visie Terminal Building of the Canadian Rockies. Take the spectacular 75-mile 
Detroit | ) Washington Boulevard . } P | 

Duluth 428 Weat Superior Street motor drive right to the Calumbia Icefield. Rates at 
Kansas City $14 Fairfax Building Jasper Park Lodge from $8.00 a day, with meals. Ask 
Los Angel: «27 Suuth Grand Avenue about low cost all-expense tours of Jasper Park and 
Minneapolis 11] Marquette Avenue > 5 “ 

ew York aan itl, Reeoen Canadian National's circle tours of high spots of the 
Philadelphia 10 Chestnut Street Canadian Rockies, 

Pittsburgh 155 Fifth Avenne Then—on to Vancouver or Prince Rupert where you 
Portland, Ma G. T. OR. Station — “D °° ° 
San Fran O48 Market Street board a palatial Canadian National “Prince” steamship 
Seattle 1829 Fourth Avenue for the delightful 1000-mile cruise through the pro- 
St. Louis M4 North Broadway tected Inside Passage to Alaska. Round trip fare $105 
Sr. Paul First National Bank Building , : , 7 S | Sk ‘ 
Washingion, D. C...922 Vth Street. N. W and up from Vancouver, Victoria or Seattle to Skagway 
Vontreal, Quel WO MeCill Stre All outside staterooms 


CANADIAN 





nate TO EVERYWHERE 

PN =— om IN CANADA 
uation Rah cal aa ah 
via the Jasper route, and to Ontario, 
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Language and Reading Helps; 


SEND FOR THESE TWO HANDY-SIZE CATALOGS 


We have published two handy-size catalogs which fully describe all of the Owen 


publications for teachers and schools, including: Instructor Teaching Aids; Poster 
and Handwork Books; Illustrated Units of Work; Full-Color Prints of Art Master- 


pieces ; 


Entertainment Books; Song Books; Poem Books; Arithmetic, Spelling. 


Basal and Supplementary Readers; Annotated 


English Classies; Graded School Libraries; Outline Books; School Souvenirs. ete. 


Also 


Send for Your Copies Today—give complete address; a posteard will do. 


send names and addresses of any of your teacher friends who would like catalogs. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Let's Go to Holland 


(Continued from page 15) 


American style and contrasting it 
with the Dutch method. 
J. Keeping a class health chart to 
stress the cleanliness of the Dutch. 
K. Planning a Holland program 
to be given before the mothers of 
the pupils. 
1. Presenting a puppet show, 
“Peter and the Dike.” See 
Tre INnsrrucror, March, 1935, 
for directions. 
2. Telling stories and 
composed by the class. 
3. Serving a lunch of cheese 
sandwiches and milk. 


poems 


4. Singing Dutch songs. 
§. Making Dutch costumes for 
the children to wear at the 
party. 
L. Language and reading. (Some 
of the compositions were written 
by individual children and some 
by the entire class. Five of them 
are given below.) 


War Wi 


Children of Holland have six meals a 


Eat iN Houtanp 


As soon as they get up, they have 
a little breakfast. After two hours they 
eat a real breakfast. They have sausage, 
cheese, bread, pancakes, and coffee. At 
noon they have luncheon. In the after- 
have tea and cakes. 

five and 


da y- 


the children 
Dinner 


noon 
is served at supper at 


seven. 


How Duran CrHitoken Dress 


The Dutch girl wears a full skirt, an 
ipron, a tight waist, and a white collar 
ind cap. Little girls wear caps as soon 


is they can walk. 


Howmays 


Skating Day is the first day the canals 
ire frozen. 

lulip Sunday is the third Sunday in 
April. Everyone has a bowl of tulips in 
the house. 
that lasts a week. 
Everybody eats pancakes. 

St. Nicholas Day is December 6. St 
Nicholas rides a white horse. Children 
put hay in their shoes for his horse. The 
Saint leaves cakes, gifts, and coins. 

Easter is like our Easter Sunday. 


Kermis is a fair 


See the windmill 
Go, go, go! 
Hear the wind 
Blow, blow, blow! 


\round and around 

The windmill goes. 
\round and around, 

Oh! how the wind blows! 


VI. Outcomes. 

The children gained an under- 
standing of, and an appreciation for, 
the life of the Dutch people. They 
learned to appreciate their thrift and 
energy. 

The spirit of co-operation found 
in the Dutch nation seemed to carry 
over to the pupils, for the study of 
Holland left them full of enthusiasm 
to work together in a manner that 
proved an inspiration to their teacher. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
For the Teacher 


Dodge, Mary Mapes: Hans Brinker; 
or, the Silver Skates (Grosset & 


Dunlap). 
Holland. Compton’s Pictured Teach- 
ing-Unit Materials (Compton). 


(Continued on page 66) 





@ Come to our glamorous northland 
this summer. See the stupendous 
glory of our rugged scenery. Enjoy 
the companionship of new friends 
— on the deck of palatial steamers 
on our beautiful waterways; at 4p 
to-date summer hotels in the heart 
of the wilds. Shop in our beautiful 
cities. Ontario ports of entry a 
free to U.S. citizens. Get the big 

72-page Ontario book 
containing 150 pholo 
graphs. It’s free. 

MAIL THE CouPOo* 


“O ntario “Trave } & Publicity 
ee Parliament Buildin 
Toronto, Ontario. 

Please mail me free ve 
72-page book on Onta eat 
complete road map sh0 


. : P a . pte. 
highway connections from United States pe 
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mortars went into their huts to get 
, sieve, one of us would creep over 
ind steal some meal. The rest would 
te lined up in a row so that when we 
put the meal into a calabash, we 
could pass it from hand to hand un- 
til it was safe in the deep forest. It 
was very amusing to hear the women, 
when they came back, accuse one an- 
other of stealing the corn. We used 
to go out in our canoes and fish at 
night. Then we would go up on the 
beach and steal enough fire to roast 
wr fish from the fires the people 
made to frighten away wild beasts.” 

“And can you no longer do these 
things?” asked an attentive lepre- 
chaun. 

“Very seldom. Since white men 
have come and taught the people 
how to make money, they no longer 
sk our help. We are obliged to live 
more and more by ourselves. Yes, 
the times are very dull now.” 

“Good evening, good evening, 
everybody,” a brisk voice broke in. 
It was Tomar, in his most efficient 
manner, with a tiny ivory gavel in 
his hand. As he mounted upon a 
platform, the gathering gradually be- 
came silent. 

“This evening, my friends,” be- 
gan Tomar, “we are to hear reports 
from the various fact-finding com- 
mittees that have, I believe, spent the 
day to very good purpose. First, I 
shall call upon our friend, Ven, who 
wok a group to visit the public libra- 
2 ” 


Ven’s gray beard shook with in- 
dignation. 

“We were chagrined,” said Ven, 
“I repeat, we were chagrined (he had 
just thought of the word and liked 
the sound of it) to find that only a 
very small proportion of the books 
in the children’s rooms gave any at- 
tention to the history of faerie.” 

“I, myself,” added the indignant 
voice of a Kelpie who was on Ven’s 
committee, “I, myself, heard a child 
ask, “What is a Kelpie?’ and the 
young woman at the desk said, ‘Why 
a Kelpie is like a Troll.’ The idea! 
Why, Kelpies and Trolls are as differ- 
ent as can be.” 

“Evidently we shall need to do a 
good deal of work in the libraries,” 
sid Tomar. “What report have you 
to make, Brownie?” 

Brownie, from Dumfrieshire in 
Scotland, had headed a group that 
planned to discover what they could 
about the schools, although it was a 
bad time of year. 

“Weel,” said Brownie in a tone of 
great annoyance, “I maun say that 
we were verra, verra disappointed. 
There was little to be seen, on ac- 
count of the inauspiciousness of the 
*eason, but what we did see was maist 
*xtt-t-raordinar-ry,” 

_ (You should have heard how very 
impressively Brownie r-rolled his 
R’s!) 
wie however, for-rtunate to 
bs oe he or owe in a gr-reat school 
et, hea river where the teachers 

~ ng their business. 
dent” na nitions did you find 

reshly rw omar, as he handed a 

arpened pencil to Srith, 


: » was busily taking down the 
“stimony, 


Nixie, Pixie, Leprechaun 


(Continued from page 13) 


“Whist! You will scarce cr-redit 
what I tell you,” answered Brownie. 
“We spent the entire day attending 
classes, and not once were the Wee 
Folk mentioned. Not a story was 
told, and not a book was r-read that 
had aught in it about the fairies. 
One teacher, and a verra bonny 
young woman she was too, told the 
wee bairns a story—and what do 
you think ‘twas about? The story 
of a banana! And when a wee laddie 
got up to talk, I thought perhaps 
he’d have a friendly wor-r-d for us, 
but no, he had to tell how he had 
made a dir-r-rigible. And a bonnie 
young lassie in a class of bigger 
bairns read out of a book a story 
about r-r-rubber! “Twas of postage 
and periscopes and how to plant 
peanuts, and never a wor-rd of the 
Wee Folk! What kind of education 
is it with nothing but facts and no 
fairies?” 

“May I speak?” asked someone in 
a sweet, musical voice. Everyone 
turned eagerly to look, for the 
speaker was La Fée aux Cheveaux 
Verts, the fairy of the green hair. 
She had come alone from Normandy 
and had kept pretty much to herself 
so far. Beautifully dressed and hav- 
ing a rather mysterious air, she had 
attracted a good deal of attention. 
Receiving permission to speak, she 
arose. 

“Today,” she said, “I visited a hos- 
pital. Being very fond of children, 
I entered the children’s ward, where 
a pleasant-faced young nurse was 
reading a story about fairies to a lit- 
tle boy. When the nurse finished she 
remarked, ‘Isn't that an amusing 
story?) And the little boy said, ‘Ho, 
do you believe that stuff? Haven't 
you got a book about airplanes?’ I 
assure you, dear friends, that I was 
deeply hurt, loving children as I do. 
| had not realized how we are being 
forgotten. 
do?” 

“Well, now,” said Tomar, cheer- 
fully, “the situation is difficult, | 
admit, but still very far from hope- 
less. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is working hard on plans for 
making the world fairy-conscious. 
We need a great deal of publicity. 
If we can get the co-operation of 
grownups, I am sure that the chil- 
dren will welcome us again as they 
have in every generation. We have 
already taken the first step in coming 
here, but there is no reason why we 
should not combine pleasure with 
business. Tomorrow, after some 
further reports, the entertainment 
committee is planning Acquaintance 
Night. We are expecting a good 
dinner, and some fine tales that will 
give us a better understanding of one 
another so that we can work together 
more efficiently. 

“Puck,” he added with a chuckle, 
“has been writing slogans all day. In 
closing this meeting, I think I shall 


What are we going to 


ask him to read his last achieve- 
ment.” 
Puck jumped to a table, and, 


after repeating the lines, led the en- 
tire group in an enthusiastic shout: 
“United we stand, divided we fall. 
Let’s get together, fairies all.” 
(Continued in the April issue) 
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@ The shortest, quickest routes to vacation 
lands of Southern California swing you right 
thru New Mexico and the heart of America’s 
Historic trails blazed by 


pioneers unfold their rich and inspiring beauty 


scenic Southwest. 


in complete comfort. 
You'll thrill to the color of the Indian country 
along your SANTA FE TRAILWAYS Bus 
route, You'll see the sights you’ve read about 
and save on bargain SANTA FE BUS fares! 


AIR-CONDITIONED BUSES 


® For year ‘round comfort, Santa Fe Trailways 


as you ride relaxed 


Buses are air-conditioned, Seats are large and 
cushiony with plenty of room to stretch out. 
Truly, these Cream-and-Crimson Liners are 


America’s most modern buses. 


® Even if you are not planning a trip imme- 
diately, begin now making plans for this sum- 
mer. You'll find your local SANTA FE BUS 
Agent friendly and willing to help. He'll glad- 
ly furnish complete information on routes, 
places to see, things to do. If you prefer, mail 
the coupon for a complete itinerary of the trip 
you'd like to take. 





. Gen. Offices: Wichita, 433 W. 
Santa Fe Trailways oer eee cane ata 


Passenger Traffic Manager, (mail to address nearest you) 


Please send me complete information on your service 
From ‘ lo 


Name 
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“RIGHT, JANE”. 
but here's something all 
teachers should know about 


Pepsodent dentifrices.” 











Pepsodent Spent Over 
$1,000,000 to Develop 
Present Pepsodent Formulas 
The abrasiveness of every 
ingredient is tested to keep 
Pepsodent among the least 

abrasive dentifrices. 


. atl a 2 —— 
Pepsodent Made Thousands of 
Clinical Tests. .. Dental Schools 
Cooperated 
Reports uniformly showed 
that Pepsodent dentifrices 
are remarkably effective... 
and safe. 

















Outside Independent 
Laboratories Double-Checked 
Pepsodent Findings 
..+ These tests proved all 
claims and showed that 
they are conservative—and 

sound, 
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a 
The Public Passes on Pepsodent 


Folks like you—thousands 
of chem — representing 
every type of dental condi- 
tion—checked all Pepsodent 
formulas for effectiveness. 





“ ... AND THAT, JANE, is 
what went on behind the 

scenes before ‘ALL 3’ forms 
of Pepsodent won the 
A.D. A. ‘Seal of Accep- 


tance. 














All 3 Forms of Pepsodent Win 
A. D. A. Seal of Acceptance 


As a teacher you will be interested to 
know All 3 Pepsodent dentifrices have 
been awarded the “Seal of Acceptance” 
by the Council on Dental Therapeutics 
of the American Dental Association. This 
Seal, representing more than 43,000 den- 
tists, is your assurance that Pepsodent 
Tooth Paste, Pepsodent Tooth Powder 
and the new Pepsodent Liquid Denti- 
frice are Safe, Effective and Truthfully 
Advertised. And particularly because it 
has this prized “Seal of Acceptance,” we 
believe Pepsodent containing Irium* has 
proved itself worthy of your confidence. 


* Intum is Pepsodent’s registered trade-mark for its 
special brand of Purified Alkyl Sulfate. 
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FREE TO STUDENTS 


ATTRACTIVE 24 PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


Highly educational and entertaining. Thirteen scenes from 
the world-famous Luray Caverns -Shenandoah Valley 
Skyline Drive and Shenandoah National Park. 


LURAY CAVERNS, LURAY, VIRGINIA 


Plan Now to Visit This Famous Attraction while enroute 


2 hours from Washington -20 minutes from Skyline Drive 
16 mm sound motion pictures in color available on free loan basis, 


Request 
now. One for each student. Address 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


to or from the World's Fair. 
in Old Virginia. 
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Let's Go to Holland 


(Continued from page 64) 
Holland, No. 23 of The Instructor 


Series of Illustrated Units 
(Owen). 
McConathy, Osbourne; and others: 
The Music Hour, Second Book 


(Silver Burdett). 

Stull, De F.; and Hatch, R. W.: 
Journeys through Many Lands 
(Allyn & Bacon). 

World Book Encyclopedia (Quarrie). 

For the Pupils 

Baker, Clara Belle: Bobbs-Merrill 
Reader, Book Three (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill). “The Leak in the Dike.” 

Brandeis, Madeline: Little Dutch 
Tulip Girl (Grosset & Dunlap). 

Carpenter, Frances: Dirk and 
Dientje (American Book Co.). 

Carpenter, Frank G.: Around the 
World with the Children (Ameri- 
can Book Co.). 

Gates, A. I; and Huber, Miriam: 
Make and Make—Believe (Macmil- 
lan). 

Olmstead, E. G.; and Grant, E. B.: 
Ned and Nan in Holland (Row 
Peterson). 

Perkins, Lucy Fitch: The 
Twins (Houghton Mifflin). 

Smith, L. R.: Hans and Hilda of 
Holland (¥lanagan). 


Dutch 


Building Your 
Own Reading Materials 


(Continued from page 9) 


be used as a reading lesson and saved 
for a booklet. Seatwork related to 
the lesson at hand may also be hee- 
tographed. 

A sample seatwork lesson based on 
a class experience with a rabbit is 
given in the third column on page 9. 

Other lessons based on the same 
experience may follow. In the case 
of the rabbit, one lesson might be up- 
on what the rabbit eats, and another 
upon how the children care for it. 

All the hectographed material cen 
tered around a topic may be saved, 
and later made into a booklet, which 
may be read as a review. These 
booklets may be taken home to be 
read to members of the family. 

Keeping a calendar diary is a val- 
uable means of reviewing the black- 
board lessons and the daily news 
items, [See page 9.] A _ shect of 
tagboard 22” x 28” will serve the 
purpose. The month, the days of 
the week, the year, and the days are 
written in manuscript writing on a 
calendar form, drawn on the sheet of 
tagboard. Each day the happenings 
are recorded in the space for that 
day. It is well to call attention to 
the year, the month, and the date 
each morning as the reading pro- 
ceeds. This not only serves as a 
means of review of previous lessons 
but helps to establish a sense of time 
early in the child’s life. 

In a rural school, or in a graded 
school where one grade co-operates 
with another, the advanced 
children might write stories, illustrate 
them artistically, and arrange them 
in booklet form for the first grade. 
Special attention would need to be 
given to the vocabulary. 


more 








SSS 
Material for Your 

Springtime Programs 
Pieces and Plays for Special Day; 


By Grace B. Faxon. A splendid y. 
lection of material for Easter, an. 
Day, Bird Day, May Day, Mother, 
Day, Peace Day, New Year's py, 
Valentine Day, and Longfellow 
Birthday. The material consist, ,; 
quotations, recitations, verse 4, 
familiar tunes, music, drills, danom 
dialogues, and plays. Also diagram, 

for winding the Maypole and 4, 
dances around it. Price, 40 cents, postpaid 
| 
| 








Health Plays and Dialogues 


By Florence R. Signor. Healy 
lessons presented in entertainmey 
form. The 19 selections include 


are suitable for grades 1 to 6 inely. 
sive, varying in length, number 
characters, and general difficulty 
Plenty of action and clever dialogy 
Fase of production is also a feature 
the scenery and costumes being gim. 
ple. Price, 40 cents, postpaid 


SPRINGTIME PLAYS 


Bright Springtime. An attractin 
play for spring occasions. Twelve or mon 
nymphs with May Queen and Attendants. Ty 
play is made up of artistic songs, dances an 





Welcome, 


pantomimes, with music and directions, Th 
music includes, besides original composition 
Schubert's “Serenade,”” Mozart's “Sonata” and 


“Minuet,” “Barcarolle’” by Offenbach, “Melody ip 
F’’ by Rubinstein. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


Flowers at Under-the-Ground. A _ delightfy 
floral operetta for children of the intermedias 
yvrades. In Nature's palace at Under-the-Grou/ 
the flowers await Mother Nature's summons t 
yvreet the Spring. 9% speaking parts and as man 
us desired for choruses. Full directions for simp 
stave setting and costuming. Both words ani 
musie are included for the songs. Either indo 
or outdoor setting. Very effective in springtime 
Plays 20 minutes. Price, 25 cents, postpaid, 

Awakening of Spring. Rain and Sunshine » 
the messengers of Spring help to awaken th 
flowers. A very pleasing “‘Dance of Spring” an 
the song “Springtime is Coming” are introduce 
For primary and intermediate grades. 4 speab- 
ing parts (3 girls, 1 boy), and as many others w 
desired. 10 minutes. Price, 15 cents, postpaid 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 











BUNION 
RELIEF 


Get FISCHER PROTECTOR 
Relieves pressure on Bunion—eases pain. 
Hides large joints. Keeps shoes shapely. 
You can't be well dressed if shoes are 
unsightly. Buy at shoe dealers, druggists 
or department stores; or write for Free 
Trial Offer. Est. over 30 years, 

FISCHER MFG, CO., Dept. C-35 
904 E. Pearson St., A Wis. BEFORE wma 


Dental Health 
Educational Ma 

For the Busy Health - Mindd 
Teacher, Booklets, pamphlets, pot 
ers, plays, chart» and stories. 
seat work for reading and coloring 
Send le for $2-page illustrated book 
let on “The Care of the Teeth 
Write for free catalog of del 
health educational material. 


AMERICAN DENTAL 
212 E. Superior St.,Dept.B,Chicage® 


EARN EXTRA MONEY afm 
Me 


44] Increase your income at home by De. 
simple Jentworth Tempers Colt 
method. We instruct you and 
om you with work. 
ari bP REE BOOKLET. 
Hamilton, O# 
WENTWORTH PICTORIAL CO. Ltd. Dept. 625, eran 
Jeu stection, list and © 
WILD FLOWERS be Seed othebe rs Sine: 60 a = 
cards 2he per doz; 100 outlines to color The; 9 


ers’ aids 10c¢; list free Wild Flower Preservatior 
Society, 3740 Oliver St., Washington, D. © 




































$1260 TO $2100 YEAR 





TO START me 
MEN—WOMEN /~ FRANKLIN instiTT 
Many 1940 Appoint- / a..+, nw. Y. 
ments Expected. * ‘REE list of C.° 

° tush FREE bt y JOB 

2 tiovernment bie pe alate 
Big Opportunity 95 32-page book dest ribing -T 
for Teachers. & hours, work ll oe 

qualify for one of these 30 
Mail Coupon ~ 
Today— 

SURE. + Address...........- 
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Getting Acquainted with 
the West 


(Continued from page 49) 


many other attractive areas can be 
visited en route. 

A week each in Rocky Mountain, 
Yellowstone, Glacier, and Yosemite 
National Parks is indispensable, be- 
cause of the many activities which 
constitute a vital part of any real 
ation: campfire programs, fishing 
rips, hiking trips, two- or three- 
day pack trips, nature study, boat- 
ng, cozy chats with park rangers 
ind old-timers who can always be 
found and invariably have plenty of 
more or less truthful yarns about 
‘the good old days’; collection of 
yuvenirs (better take along plenty 
f pin money for these delightful 
tems!), literature and maps (includ- 
ing those wonderfully informative 
contour maps of the National Park 
areas); and—just loafing. Besides, 
| should revel in the good-fellowship 
ind “democracy-in-action” which 
we so characteristic of tourist camps 
in the West. 

Perhaps most important of all, | 
should want to make my vacation 
trip a research project, both as to 
preliminary preparation and during 
the trip. After all, knowledge, un- 
derstanding, and information add 
immeasurably to anyone’s apprecia 
tion and enjoyment of ordinary as 
well as extraordinary experiences. So 


before and during my trip, my con 
stant companions would be such 





Milton C. White 


Wyoming's Teton Mountains, of 
which the most spectacular peaks 
are in Grand Teton National Park, 
- 7,000 feet sheer above the val- 
ty floor of Jackson Hole, colorful 
ranching country. Yellowstone Park 
'§ just north of Grand Teton. 


choice reading as Trager’s National 
Parks of the Northwest; Fowler's 
Timberline; High Trails in Glacier 
Park; copies of the National Geo- 
graphic May 


hock) Sazine; and government 
N ets on the National Parks, 
Nati 

onal Monuments, etc, 

cant imagine ar 


iw ny vacation more 
tnriching, 


more revitalizing, m 
leet evita g; ore 
tingly worth while. Can you? 


ne enOmtAL Note: Much valuable free 
National a the National Parks and 
National Pp ee is issued by the 
Obtain bookie Service, If you wish to 
236 in cor tT. of this kind, refer to No. 
November, — rrove columns for 
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@ If you've never seen Alaskan 
beauty, get ready for a thrilling 
experience. The mystery of the 
North that inspired great writers. 
“Sourdoughs’’. . gold rush towns 
... colorful totem pole villages. 
An untorgettable 2000-mile cruise 
on the sheltered Inside Passage 
... through gorgeous fjords . . 
near gigantic “live” glaciers . . . 
June-mild weather. Every day on 
the smart Princess liner is packed 
with interest and gayety. 
9-DAY CRUISES . .. To Skagway 
.. + Sailings from Vancouver 
each week . . . . from $105 
Special 11-DAY CRUISES .. . Via 
Sitka and mg’ ig ~ & ¥, from 
and August 6 =”. Soom 91D5 
Fares from Vancouver, Victoria and Seattle 
include meals and berth, except al Skagway. 


Viadd BANE... 
LAKE LOUISE . . . 
COLUMBIA ICEFIELD 
HIGHWAY ENROUTE 


Low rail fares to 
North Pacific 
Coast points and 
California via 

anadian 
Rockies. Fast 
Canadian Pacific 
transcontinental 
train service — 
air-conditioned. 





Banff Springs Hotel, 


Canadian Rockies 
CANADA WELCOMES U. S. CITIZENS—WNo Passports 
Ask Your Travel Agent or Canadian Pacific 
41 orrices IN U.S. AND CANADA 






Camadian Pacific 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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When Peace Comes... | 


I Must See England 


(Continued from page 52) 


furnished for the journey. There 
won't be a sophisticated traveler in 
the group. They will all be bound 
for England, and will be naive in 
their eagerness to learn still more 
about Hardy’s Wessex, the Lorna 
Doone country, and George Eliot’s 
Warwickshire. There won't be much 
talk about salary cuts or problem 
adolescents or Central Europe, but 
one need not be surprised to be met 
on deck with lines such as Words- 
worth’s: 


Great Pan himself low-whispering 
through the reeds, 

Be thankful, thou; for, if unholy 
deeds 

Ravage the world, tranquillity — is 
here! 


[1 am certain that the boat will 
land at Liverpool, but somehow I, as 
a map traveler, shall manage to slip 
into England by way of Tintagel. 
As I look at the map, I see no diffi- 
culty. My finger simply guides me 
to Tintagel. How pleasant for a 
bookish person to enter England, head 
in the clouds, among the King 
Arthur folk of Cornwall—to picture 
the fairy castle of Tintagel among 
the cliffs. From Cornwall I shall 
walk straight through Devon, stop- 
ping only to eat cream and to think 
of the Lorna Doone people. I shall 
make for Stonehenge. And from 
there—oh, riches!—I shall travel cast 
to Canterbury. For a map traveler 
it is as simple as drawing a straight 
line. Reversing Chaucer’s order, | 
shall read the Tales from Canterbury 
up to London. 

London will require days. Then 
there will be the Thames. I shall 
follow the Thames to Oxford, airily 
taking Windsor Castle on the way. 
At Oxford I shall sit on the banks of 
the Thames and read Arnold's 
“Scholar Gipsy.” Perhaps I shall 
only cast a wistful eye toward 
Gloucester and the port of Bristol, 
from which town a certain adven 
turous party once set out for Treas- 
ure Island. But I shall not miss the 
Shakespeare country or Lucy’s Park, 
where, Washington Irving once told 
us, “Large herds of deer were feed- 
ing.” 

It won’t be easy to leave Stratford, 
but I shall, after a time, going north 
ward, I shall pass through the wild 
Moorland country which the Bronté 
sisters called home. Then I shall 
make my way to Westmorland and 
to Dove Cottage. Somehow Gras 
mere seems the highest point in a 
journey filled with peaks. Reading 
Wordsworth, | feel its coolness: 


What want we? Have we not per- 
petual streams, 

Warm woods, and sunny hills, and 
fresh green fields 

And mountains not less green 


Are you really all of these lovely 
things, England? North Dakota is 
a prairie. There is a menacing note 
in the whine of the wind. The dust 
lies on the walnut tables of our little 
library. We grind it between our 
teeth. 

Let me have my dream of Eng- 


land! 





PLY UNITED 
lor extra 
VACATION 

DAYS 


SEE MORE ...DO MORE 


YELLOWSTONE: 


¥% Just an overnight Mainliner 
sleeper flight from the Kast and 
Mid-West, direct to West Yel- 
lowstone Airport. Attractive 
all-expense tours available, 


CALIFORNIA: 


% United serves nine Cali- 
fornia cities, Optional routes 
allow visiting both Los Angeles 
and San Francisco on a ticket 
to either city, at no extra cost, 
from Chicago and East. 


WORLD'S FAIRS: 


% United is shortest, fastest, 
Fair to Fair, All-expense tours 
available at both New York and 
San Francisco, Guaranteed 
hotel reservations. 


United Fares Are Low. 
Colorado, the Dude Ranch 
country, Boulder Dam, the 
beautiful Pacific Northwest; 
New York, New England, 
Washington—all may be 
reached in a few hours when 
you fly in United’s luxurious 
Mainliners. Every day can be a 
vacation day. For detailed in- 
formation, call travel agents, 
hotels, the United office near 


you, or use the coupon below. 


Sw 








Ma, Les MaYes, Room No. 201 


United Air Lines, 
Municipal Air port, —_ 
i ation t e, 
l erage 77 illustrated vacation 
ni 


booklet. 


Chicago, Il. 
please send 











IS EVERY ONE’S 
VACATIONLAND 


$ You can have whatever kind of va- 
cation your heart desires in Maine. For 
this great state was especially planned by 
Nature to be a perfect vacationland. 

Here, 25,000 miles of good roads lead to 
mountains, lakes, streams and the seashore. 
You can swim, fish and sail in fresh or 
salt water. Ride, camp, canoe, play golf 
and tennis amid scenes of wild grandeur. 

Because of the many splendid vacation 
opportunities offered by this state—you 


get more for your money in Maine! Fine 
hotels and many inexpensive and comfort- 
able stopping places. 

Recognized colleges offer summer courses 
for masters’ degrees in Arts and Education 
.. B.S. and A.B. degrees for normal school 
graduates 


and undergraduates, Mail the 
coupon today. 





MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Tourist Service, 541 St. John St. FREE BOOKLET 


Portland, Maine 


Please send me the new Ii 
lustrated Official Maine Vacation 
Guide for 1940. 


Name 
Street 
City. 


State 


Sr Zxis* Fo x8S* Hi 28S 


~ (® )}) SKETCHING 
OUTLINE BLANKS. canosoano 
Fer SCHOOLS, SCOUTS and Class-Work 


8 inch circular - 40 for $1 
16 x 8 inch mod. Mercator's 








~_» 


Two Forms: 


Shipments 
By with N.& S. polar quadrants 
Express 25 tor $1 








PER-FIELS PUBL. CO. Fiatinon Log KEW YOR 


Mothersills 


“a: = 
















fen” . 
Prevents CHILDREN having 
MOTOR SICKNESS 


Special information given on new children's remedy 
MOTHERGILL REMEDY CO... New Yous 


lavitations . sal Buowacomente 
W, ddi sen fant eaaved od $10.00 
@ Ing Including two sets of envelopes 


“ oe Seript Lettering = a 
Write for Samples 100 Visiting Cards 


N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1042 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Our Native Birds 


(Continued from page 21) 


Kry 

I. 1. barn swallow 4. oriole 
2. nighthawk §. bobolink 
‘. phoebe 

Il. 1. seedeater 
2. insect eater 
3. flesh eater 

It. 1. 1 2s a 
2.T 47 6 T 8&T 

mite ha 8k re 
Ye 4. ¢ 6. ¢ 

V. 1. No 3. Yes 5. No 
2. Yes 4. Yes 6. Yes 


New Mexico for Me 


(Continued from page 50) 


their cornhusking, the men as they 
teach the children the ancient knowl 
edge handed down from father to 
son for centuries in their tribes. 

I should like to watch their dances: 
catch the beat of the drum in the 
Buffalo Dance, glimpse the gay and 
startling costumes of the Eagle 
Dance, see the bright color of the 
Butterfly Dance, and feel the rain 
after the Dance for Rain at Cochiti. 

| should like to see the sun set be 
hind the “elephant hills” 
back of Santo Domingo, and see it 
rise over the purple mountains be- 
hind the pueblo of Taos. It would 
take days to appreciate the spirit of 
Taos. One would clamber up the 
ladders from roof to roof of its five- 
story buildings, and study the Arab 
like costumes so unlike the usual 
bright-colored blanketed clothing of 
the other Indians. 


stretching 


One should linger 
there in the white moonlight and hear 
the Indian boys singing on the foot 
bridges, one group on the upper 
bridge, the other on the lower bridge, 
laughing and calling to each other. 

Not only perfect climate, thrill 
ing landscape, and Indian lore dure 
me to Mexico, but interest in the 
Spanish people who live there. | 
should like to watch them at their 
weaving of the beautiful Chimayo 
blankets, squander time in the 
charming villages of Cordova and 
Trampas with their windy streets, 
and beautiful little 
churches and churchyards. I should 
like to see the old Spanish men load 
ing up their burros with chopped 
and watch the proces 
sion of folks going to six o'clock 
mass, the swarthy men in their best 
attire, the children in starched cloth- 
ing, and the women with long black 
shawls draped around them. 

New Mexico offers the charm of 
simple and beautiful life in the 
wastes of its sandy hills and plains 
and in the shadows of its mountains 
—now red as blood, now black as 
the biackest-ceyed maiden in the land. 

All this I have read about, dreamed 
about, viewed only too briefly, but 
perhaps someday shall really see. 


quaint homes, 


wood to sell, 





Delightful Spring Seatwork in Creative 
Design and Hektograph Projects 











DUTCH VILLAGE 
CUT-OUTS 


A project of Old Holland, faithful in 
detail, beautiful in design. Use it for 
sand table, story illustration or geog- 
raphy teaching. 

popular portfolios. 


One of our most 


Right sheets of designs, three to seven cut- 
outs to a sheet featuring the life and habit- 
of Holland Datch giving an accurate idea 
of the dress, customs, industries, etc., of the 
Netherlands. Cut-out figures include wind- 
mills, peasants dressed in native costume. 
houses, trees, geese, cows, etc, Complete 
directions for cutting, coloring and mount- 
ing so that figures stand upright; also color 
chart with each set. 


No. 8301 


Price, postpaid, Oe 








CREATIVE ART DUTCH FRIEZE 


Presents a most charming Dutch project worked out in beautiful color and sim. 
ple, artistic design. It consists of twelve double plates, size 12 x 18, printed in 
outline, to be col- 
+ ored, cut and pasted 
» ; into =a —s handsome 
7F. . frieze or the orig. 
: inal outlines may be 
Na ; ured as patterns for 

ae ’ tracing in making a 
frieze of any length. 
When the parts are 
assembled a delightful poster is produced illustrating the dress, activities and 
environment of the Dutch people. No. 8188 Twelve double plates, color sug 
gestion sheet and directions, in portfolio. Price, postpaid Be 





Mt he —— — 




















EASTER POSTERS 


For Easter make mammoth Posters each three feet long twelve inches high; 
beautiful brilliant fascinating; a “construction-work” masterpiece. Provides 
material for this delight- 
ful handwork handsome 
posters made by cutting 
and pasting. In this port- 
folio are four posters. 
each 36 inches long and 
12 inches wide. Printed 
outlines on the construc- 
tion paper background 
serve as a pasting guide for the various details. 
on separate colored papers ready for cutting and pasting. 
four posters form a handsome frieze, 12 feet long. 
designs symbolize the spirit of the season. 
No. 8368 





All small sections are printed 
When made up these 
Joyous color effect» and 
\ beautiful schoolroom decoration. 
Price, postpaid We 








Two HEKTOGRAPH BOOKS which will save 


you hours of work 


YEAR ROUND HOLIDAY 
PROJECTS 
By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Forty-eight’ pages of designs for school holidays for 
This set of plates will be wel- 
comed by every teacher. Columbus Day, Thanksgiving 
Hallowe'en, Christmas, St. Valentine’s, Lincoln and Wah 


wm en A wae, i 
ington, and Easter are all represented by three to five 
Price, postpaid $19 


Fema 


hehtograph reproduction, 





pages of these new studies. 





YEAR ROUND LESSONS IN SCIENCE 


For Primary Grades 
By ALICE HANTHORN, Principal. Observation School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Forty Lessons, printed in duplicating ink- Four for each month of the school year 
Safety, Signs of the Month, Holidays, Reading 


Each is illustrated, and the text 
Grades, 


The subjects include Citize nship, $ 
Lessons and * “Something-o-Do” suggestions. 
printed in large type— is within the vocabulary of children of 1-t to 4th ¢ 
eliminating the task of hand copying, saving hours of time. Size 814 x IL. 
Price, postpaid $1. 

—————— 














Points of interest, transit 
facilities, theatres, etc. 
Write for Folder ““X” 


for Two dup HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway at eave St., NEW YORK,N.Y. 











Free Map of N.Y. | 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 

For enclosed $ send the items checked. 
Dutch Village. 60¢ 
Easter Posters, 60¢ 


Dutch Frieze, 80¢ 


Creative Art $1.00 


Year Round Holiday Projects, 


Year Round Lessons in Science, $1.00 
Name ___ ee ete ciueeaaiaeiadineanaas ——<— 


Address 
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Wearers of the Green 
(Continued from page 36) CL Q tov ) 
CALPURNIUS (furning to Leah and MARIA—Then, Son, you must not 4 ( 
= Rachel who enter)—See, my daugh- leave us! » . 
ters, Patrick’s here! PATRICK—Mother, ye don’t un- A 
LEAH AND RACHEL—Patrick! derstand! »® 
> paTRICK—Leah and Rachel! Ye CALPURNIUS—You don’t respect 
have grown to lovely womanhood! my standing in Britain. 1 am deeply * 
LEAH—Same old flatterer! You grieved. 
have not changed! PATRICK—I am willing to sell my 
MARIA. (rising) —Come, Patrick, noble ranking. 
it down! You must tell us where CALPURNIUS—Son! Think! You 
vou have been and what you have cannot be serious! F 
been doing these long six years. MARIA—Patrick! ALL-CHAIR-CAR STREAMLINER 
CALPURNIUS—The Roman army PATRICK—I m sorry. I know I to ie & 
yarched for days to find your cap- have caused you enough sorrow al- 
tors. ready. I shall try to be a more 
PATRICK—They took me _ back obedient son. I want to return to 
with them to Ireland. Ireland. Try to understand me, dear 
CALPURNIUS—We thought they parents. | > 393, howu, ‘ | 
had killed you. CALPURNIUS—Very well, Son, we m 4 e 
PATRICK—Nay, they took me to _ shall try. sts Po 
Ireland and sold me to a man named PATRICK—I brought with me a — ee ee . we 
= Miliuce. little plant. (Fle takes the shamrock ¥ , 
ALL—As a slave? from his cloak.) \t grows every- 
im: paTrick—Yea, but I was happy where in Ireland. 
in with him. He owned great herds of racHrEL—It looks like the hop 
- sheep. I watched over them. clover that grows here. 
me CALPURNIUS—Happy as a slave? PATRICK—lIt is the shamrock. 
rig: Impossible! CALPURNIUS—It is green like the 
be paTRICK—Very happy! I love the clover. It has three leaves like it, 
ny Irish people. too. You pulled it up by the roots, 
gth. CALPURNIUS—Love them! Love | see. 
are your captors? pATRICK—I brought it back to 
and patrick —Oh, Father! Ye would plant in your garden, Father. — It 
mo love them, too, if ye knew them as seems to symbolize the thing | wish 
met I do. to teach to the pagans of Ireland: 
CALPURNIUS—I do not wish to the doctrine of the Trinity. (He 
know them. points to the stalk.) One God. 
~ maria = (chidingly)—Calpurnius! (He points to the three leaves.) . 
(Turns to Patrick.) We are happy Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Yea, | ok NR AST DD ys ss hee 
. | 
you have returned to us. some day, the shamrock will be | Here's the gay Santa Fe silver streak that puts 
PATRICK—But, Mother, | am go- known the world over as the floral a brand new thrill into western economy 
ing back oe Ireland. emblem of the Irish. travel, and saves dollars and days on a trip to 
ALL—Going back? . . (The curtain falls.) and from California... ‘ 
CALPURNIUS (bitterly) —Why did MISS pavis—A fter several years of | For El Capitan is the West's only trans- 
you return to us? We would have _ study, Patrick did return to Ireland. | continental stveamliner dedicated entirely to 
ited ten much happier believing you From village to village he went, | chair car travel, and the only economy train 
- were dead. ; establishing Christianity, and inspir- whisking between Chicago and Los Angeles 
and Patrick—Oh, Father! You don’t ing people to build churches. Chiefs with the speed of the famous Super Chief! 


eal 


understand! 1 came back to resume 
my studies. I wish to prepare my- 
«lf to minister unto the people of 
Ireland, 

CALPURNIUS—If you return, you 
may return to slavery. 

PATRICK—I have lived dangerously 
the last six years, Father. 
afraid, 

CALPURNIUS—If you return, you 
will not escape the fate of a runaway 


l am not 


opposed him, kings feared him, and 
the Druids threatened him. However, 
Patrick was a very fearless soul. He 
fought pagan worship and won be 
lievers to the idea of one God. 

BoB—Then we get the green to 
wear in his memory from the green 
shamrock? 

MISS DAVIS—Yes. 

poB—I'm very glad that I wore 





NEW BEAUTY AND COMFORT 
You'll like the new beauty and comfort of 
El Capitan’s ultra-modern stainless steel chair 
cars, with their soft-cushioned reclining seats 
(all reserved), spacious dressing rooms, and 


individual overhead lights. 


Then, too, you'll enjoy the delicious low’ 
cost Fred Harvey meals served in the cheery 
lunch counter-dining car, and the free and 
friendly service of the graduate courier-nurse. 















In El Capitan's lunch counter-diner low- 
cost Pred Harvey meals are served. At 
night, it's the fun center for jolly parties, 





_ >. 



















for green today. 
wel: lave, ALI —-l m glad I did, too. onuperer SANTA FE ECONOMY TRAM A uniformed courier-nurse assists all 
ing. MARIA—Patrick, my dear son, we Miss DAVIS—Wearers of the green @ The Scout is Santa Fe’s spic and span economy train, passengers requiring ber free, friendly, 
: = rom ) ’ id a St. Patrick’ le f for coach and tourist-sleeper passengers only, providing and shillful service during the journey. 
_ p 7 snow practice ot. Patrick s rule tor swift service from Chicago to Los Angeles, San Diego, 
five ATRICK—Do you love me more living: Do unto others as you would and San Francisco. In addition to carrying stainless steel 
1.00 than J love you? have them do unto you. chair cars, cozy sleepers, a beautiful club car, and pro- 
— viding free courier-nurse service, its cheery dining car 
features delicious Fred Harvey meals for only 90c a day 
| @ For FREE El Capitan picture booklet, and the new Scout 
° . booklet showing this fine economy train from end to end 
Making Maple Sirup and Sugar in beautiful natural color photos, just mail coupon below. 
~. (Continued from page 11) 
; ° ; 
“4 >. Th El Capitan’s Fare 
‘ z — the book, Maple Sugar b) The children wrote stories hi A Your reserved, soft-cushioned chair on 
ime y co S Dick: . ‘ . ree El Capitan can be tilted back at various 
1.0 vy me Royce §, Pitkin (Stephen about the work which we were doing, C Telolete) to Los ngeies @ pots wed belie wh vag bape = 
—_ ye Fress, Brattleboro, Vt.), we and then we used the stories for O i lites 
ea . ' ri 4 , , 
med how maple products are made reading material. $ =) T. B. Gallaher, P. T. M., Santa Fe System Lines 
on the farm : l fle od fine . plus $5 1344 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
} Th ie vo _% ) t oficre a une opportunity _ Send El Capitan and Scout picture booklets, and fares 
Ps © unit became a basic inter- for good oral expression in explain 
1.00 ate oi around which all the sub- ing the process and our pictures to Round-trip ‘65; plus lO extra fare [i aeneeay panieviintnn 
ere satisfactorily correlated. visitors. aT 
a It led to the children’s self- d) It increased the children’s If you ca 8 a from — FI wrens ia i a a 
aa sion in i ic . andi via Santa Fe both ways, may include 
themselves rece. = of vocabulary. . - Los Angeles San OTT Te Te) ond San Francisco Address... -.-~---2----+----+-----+s0eenees 
eather; ue tapping the trees, 4. Knowledge of the use of sap to . : . (If student, please state grade ()) 
= — sap, boiling the sap, and the tree, its movement, and so on, without any extra ticket cost! 
was gained. 
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When girls ask personal questions 
-you'll welcome this FREE help! 





For High Schoo! Giris— 
“The Periodic Cycle” con- 
tains important informa- 
tion based on modern med- 
ical opinion. Helps dispel 
old-fashioned“ bugaboos.” 


plain envelope. 


OUNG GIRLS can be so un- 
happy when they are troubled 
by fears or misunderstandings of the 
physical changes in their lives. That 
is why, when they come to you with 
questions, you want to give them 
reassurance in a scientific yet really 
geutle way. 
To help you in this delicate mat- 
ter, Modess offers booklets and 


NEW... 5 Menstrual Anatomy 
Cherts—in color. Illustrate the 
whole process of menstruation. 
Simple, accurate text. Size 14 by 
11 inches, mailed in a heavy, 


charts especially prepared for class 
use or the “after-school” conference. 

Over 14,000 teachers sent for the 
booklets last year. The charts are 
something new! Won't you send for 
this free material today? 

And be certain to ask for a suffi- 
cient number of booklets so that 
each girl in your class may have her 
Own Copy. 


FREE Two authoritative booklets on menstrual hygiene. 
a Complete set of five Menstrual Anatomy Charts. 


(eee eranan ewes asa enarenanasenenaranasarar as ener ener aes ana ses eseneneeey 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y 


. copies of “What a Trained Nurse 


( ) Please send me also the set of 5 Menstrual Anatomy Charts. (These charts provide illustrated 
material for the booklet —“The Periodic Cycle."’ So their distribution is limited to teachers who 


| Personal Products Corporation, Dept. E-84, 

| Please send me ... copies of “The Periodic Cycle,” .... 
j Wrote to Her Young Sister.” 

| use this booklet fur classroom instruction.) 

| Name : 

| Position — 

| Name of Inatitution_ 

| Address 

| City 


. State 





ForYounger Girls—“What 
a Trained Nurse Wrote to 
Her Young Sister” isa sym- 
pathetically written book 
let for young girls before 
menstruation begins 




















N unusual vacation position open 

to teachers who can meet these 

qualifications . . . a position that will 

pay $40.00 to $100.00 a week de- 

pending on ability, effort and length 
of time you can work. 

Age 25 to 45. Normal School or 
College Training. At least 3 years’ 
teaching experience with good record 
and standing among associates. If 
your teaching has been in the Social 
Studies, Reading or the Sciences, or 
with new type curriculum work, your 
epplication will be given preference. 

Must be ambitious to make money, 
resourceful, and have the type of per- 
sonality to enjoy solving problems, 
seeing new places, meeting new peo- 
ple, working and traveling with con- 
genial teacher companions. Sales or 
personnel experience an asset but not 
necessary. A pleasing personality 
and initiative most important. 





$40 to ‘100 a Week 
THIS SUMMER 


if you can meet these qualifications 


Teachers selected will be given 
valuable franchise, backing andassist- 
ance, and opportunity for advance- 
ment. Don’t confuse this position with 
any “vacation proposition” you ever 
have been offered. It is a position that 
will be equal in new experiences, new 
contacts and opportunity for personal 
advancement to the best summer 
school you ever attended. If you qual- 
ify, you will be prepared to succeed 
and will have the backing of one of 
the largest, strongest, and most pro- 
gressive educational publishing in- 
stitutions in this field. 

Number of openings limited. Write 
today stating age, education, teach- 
ing experience, sales or personnel 
experience if any, date your school 
closes, length of time you can work, 
and if you are free to travel. Personal 
interview will be arranged. All appli- 
cations kept confidential. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Compton Building, 1004 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Progressive Tree Drawing | Handwork Books 


(Continued from page 25) 


Trees are like people. They have 
their own families and individual 
characteristics. For example, there is 
the oak, the monarch of the forest, 
symbol of strength; the pine, the 
cathedral of the forest, with its fin- 
ger ever pointing heavenward; the 
elm, which knew not whether to be 
a tree or a vine, ever graceful and 
beautiful; the apple, leaning toward 
its neighbor; the poplars, like Boy 
Scouts standing straight in line. 

Before drawing a tree, considera- 
tion must be given to the proportion 
of the height of the tree trunk to the 
foliage mass. For general drawing 
the trunk may be from one third to 
one fifth the height of the tree. This 
varies with the character of the tree. 

In drawing the maple, use the ob- 
lique stroke, working gradually from 
one side of the tree to the other, and 
increasing the width until a little 
over halfway down on the foliage. 
Then decrease the width of the foli- 
age for the lower mass of the tree. 
Keep the edges irregular, and do not 
have large indentations of the edges 
opposite each other, 

The things to be noted in drawing 
the pine tree are the following. 

1. The use of the sharp, vertical 
stroke to represent the needles. 

2. The long finger at the top. 

3. The direction of the branches: 
the top branches turn up, the middle 
branches extend out almost horizon- 
tally, while the lower branches turn 
toward the ground. 

4. The continuance of the trunk 
the entire height of the tree, making 
it show at intervals between the 
branches. 

The principal characteristic of the 
oak is the manner of its branching. 
The branches extend almost at right 
angles. The method used in drawing 
the foliage is like that used in draw- 
ing the maple, only it is much bolder 
in treatment. In drawing the foliage 
see that the angles of the branches 
show. 

The trunk of the apple tree is 
usually short compared with the 
height of the tree, and does not stand 
upright. The long, curving branches 
should be spread something like a 
fan, with one branch almost touching 
the ground. Small knots of foliage 
are at the ends of the branches and 
another knot is almost always cen- 
trally located. 

Probably no tree is more decorative 
in a scene than the poplar. Since the 
entire tree has an upward trend, use 
a vertical stroke for the foliage. Note 
that the masses of foliage on each 
side of the tree increase in width, but 
these masses should not be drawn 
opposite each other. 





A Test on Pinocchio 


(Continued from page 20) 
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. . at only 50 Cents each } 
new or present subscribe; 


to THE INSTRUCTOR*« 


(Regular Price 60 Cents Each.) 


* If you wish to subscribe for THE 
INSTRUCTOR now and at the sam 
time order a selection of they 
books, use order form on page 73. 


Creative Posters 


Numberless posters can be 
made by the children from 
the 32 pages of drawing 
in this book. Boys, girk 
men, women, pets, chick. 
ens, turkeys, birds, flowey 
trees, 2nd many other sub 
jects are included. Ingen 
in colors shows many ways 
of using the drawing 
Heavy paper covers, 

60 cents, postpai 
to THE INSTRUC 
TOR for only 50 cents 











Instructor Poster Patterns °°, 


— mee a [to oP 


tains patterns for making 
40 posters of varying size 
up to 54 inches long. 4 
of the patterns in each 
book are of Mother Goo 


characters ; others da 
% Ss with children, their pet 


oll wr Se a i 
BLA 
Story- Book Poster Patterns 


books. Heavy paper cover 


Price, each book, 60 cents, 
postpaid. Add to THE JN. 
STRUCTOR for only 
cents each. 





Patterns which form ? 
posters, size 36 x 14 inche 


STORY-BODK |, ilestrating "set 
P O STE R subjects are: Cinderells 


Rumplestiltzkin, The Frog 
Prince, The Ugly Duckling 
Puss-in-Boots, Jack and th 
Beanstalk, The Three Lit 
tle Pigs, Robinson Cruse 
etc. Heavy paper cover 
Price, 60 cents, postpaid 
Add to THE INSTRUC 
TOR for only 50 cents. 


Health Poster Patterns 


Patterns for making 0 
posters, 36 x 15 inches, 
lustrating health rules. Tes 
are of Mother Goose char 
acters with health jingle 
Others include: Sleep with 
Windows Open; Brus 
Teeth Every Day; Litt 
Health Gardeners; Eat 
Fruit Every Day; # 
Heavy paper covers. 
Price, 60 cents, postpaid 
Add to THE INSTRUC 
TOR for only 50 cents. 


Safety Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns for mak 
ing 30 posters of varying 
sizes up to 36 x 15 inches 
each illustrating a safety 
rule. Full directions #® 
wiven. Subjects include 
Be Careful of Fire; Crow 
Streets with Care; Top 
Trip People; Be Careful * 
the Water; etc. Hew 
paper covers. 

Price, 60 cents, postpaid 
Add to THE INSTRUC 
TOR for only 50 cents. 


School Window Decorations 


16 sets of patterns for 

as 3 window decorations with 

ei) Window full directions for makin 

: May also be used in making 
decorations for other »™ 
poses. Some of the pat: 
terns are: Red Geranium, 
Basket and Fruit, Bow! #™® 
Daffodils, Bunch of Grape. 
Santa Claus, Poinsetts 
etc. Heavy paper eon 4 
Price, 60 cents, postpe 
Add to THE INSTRUCTOR 

for only 50 cents. 


PATTERNS 


ty of y AQUCE CLEAVEL AND 












































° Books 
Instructor Jointed Toys 1nd! 
Each of these two — 
contains 30 patterns ro 
jointed toys with f 
rections for making. 
Book I contains sae 
two patterns for J 
Animals, Birds, te 
eight patterns for 
Citizens Jointed Tov ts 
Book II contains fee 
patterns for for 
Jointed Toys, twent? (. 
Mother Goose, and “T* 
a Santa Claus Jointed . 
Price, each book, 60 cents, postpaid. 
THE INSTRUCTOR for only 50 cents 


F.A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansvile,N 
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gd brings out White Bunny. He is 
jessed in a jacket, trousers, and hat, 
nd bas a big basket of Easter eggs.) 
rEACHER—Now, children, you 
my look. Here’s your surprise! 
CHILDREN (opening their eyes)— 
4 real Easter bunny! 

(The Easter bunny fills their Easter 
kets from bis big basket.) 
TEACHER—Yesterday he was just 
in ordinary little white bunny. See 
his picture on the blackboard! But 
te was good and helpful, so his wish 
« be an Easter bunny came true. 

4 cHip—Will our wishes come 
swe if we are good and helpful? 
TEACHER—Just you try and sce! 
Now let us sing a song for the Easter 
What shall it be? 


bunny. 


The Easter Bunny 


(Continued from page 35) 


A cHitp—Let’s sing “Flippity 
Flop.” 

CHILDREN—Oh, yes, let’s! 

(The children sing the song. Then 
they form a circle around White 
Bunny and sing another song, to the 
tune of “Good Morning to You.”) 

CHILDREN (sig )— 

Happy Easter to you, 
Happy Easter to you, 
Happy Easter, everybody, 
Happy Easter to you. 


EpiroriaAL Notre: “Good Morning” is 
found in The Progressive Music Series, 
Book One, published by Silver, Burdett 
and Co., Boston; “Good Morning to You” 
is found in The Golden Book of Favorite 
Songs, published by Hall & McCreary, 
Chicago; and “Flippity Flop” is in 
Songs of Childhood, published by Ginn 
and Co., Boston. 


Drawings of Holland 


(Continued from page 31) 


portray, and with a suggestion from 
the class he, perhaps, will include in 
his drawing only those details needed 
w tell the story. Most children put 
wo much in their pictures, and the 
results are cluttered. 

Some guidance is necessary to help 
the child organize his ideas. We talk 
ibout proportions of objects, the re- 
ition of one object to another, color, 
ind what to omit, before beginning 
the orange crayon sketch, which is 
our first step in all illustration. 

When difficulties in figure draw- 
ing are encountered, members of the 
class take the position desired for the 
figure in the picture, while the re- 
mainder of the class draws from this 
model, 

After a light orange crayon sketch 
nas been made, the children begin 
wloring. The figures and fore- 


ground objects are colored first. The 
children like this part of the lesson, 
especially, because their drawings are 
beginning to take form, and with the 
coloring life is added. 

Knowledge of pleasing color har- 
monies helps at this stage, but most 
children have a native appreciation 
of colors that go well together and 
will proceed to color their drawings 
with little help from the teacher. 

When the foreground objects are 
completed, the background is colored. 
The sky is put in with large sweep- 
ing motions and then the grass and 
background details are added. 

By this time the children are eager 
to show what they have done, and a 
class exhibit is in order. Such an in- 
teresting array of pictures is shown 
that one cannot help but feel that 
this lesson has, indeed, been a success. 





The Friendly Helpers 


(Continued from page 13) 


said, “My father made this one for 
me,” 


“You can take turns flying our 
kites,” offered Jack kindly. 

“But that isn’t so much fun as 
having one all your own,” said 
Benny. “I know what we can do,” 
he added excitedly. “We can help 
Sammy make a new kite. We know 
how. We made ours all by our- 
selves,” 

How happy that made Sammy 
feel! But he was a little bit 
shamed of himself too. “I’m sorry 
I tried to show off with my kite,” he 
wid “TI guess that’s why it -got 
mashed. Daddy gave me a big pile 
of that Paper, and you can have 
“ome for your kites if you want it.” 
litte t a busy morning the three 
ttle boys had! They worked as 

rd as they could. 
a " said Benny with satis- 
ation, “They’re all finished!” 
Pin proud the boys were when 

Y looked at their three new kites. 

Was a pretty red one for 
hack” a nice bright blue one for 
and a green one for Sammy 


that looked exactly like the one that 
his father had made. 
“Come on,” called Benny. “Now 
let’s see how high they will go.” 
Soon the three kites were flying 
far up in the sky. 


SEATWORK 


Draw a picture of Sammy's kite. 
Draw a picture of the three boys 
flying their kites. 


QUESTIONS 


What had Benny and Jack made? 

Why were they so proud of them? 

Why did Sammy’s kite fly higher 
than the other kites? 

What happened to Sammy’s kite? 

What did Benny and Jack say 
they would do to help Sammy? 

Why did Sammy feel ashamed? 

What did Sammy give the other 
two boys? 

What colors were the three new 
kites? 

Do you try to show off when you 
have something nice, or do you try 
to share it with your friends? Which 
do you think is more fun? 
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WE'RE OFF TO SEE 


limazing 


“L. ’ f* 


Let Greyhound introduce you to the wonders 
of the world—right here in your own country 


e Take a deep breath, throw back your 
shoulders, and say from the bottom 
of your heart . . . ‘This is my own, my 
native land!’’ You'll be quoting from a 
grand old poem—but how true it rings 
this year! te will find that 130 mil- 
lion other Americans are seeing their 
own Country in a clear new perspective 


-discovering things so thrilling and 
beautiful that they seem to Open up a 
bright new world. To see the unparal- 
leled wonders of America intimately, 
you must travel the great highways. To 
travel these highways in maximum com- 
fort, fully relaxed, and at a fraction of 
driving cost—you must go Greyhound. 


TEST YOUR WITS! “THIS AMAZING AMERICA" IS ON THE AiR! 


A thrilling radio program, with cash prizes, each Priday evening. See your locai newspaper for station and bour. 





AUTOS KEEP OUT! © There's 


one place in America where the or years ago crashed | 
biacksmith still grereme ft rt near Winslow, d 
Mackinac le and. Michigan, ing one-fourth as much earth as w 
where cars are fi by law. dug out from the Pana me Canal, 


SKY VISITORSA monstrous mete 
into the Ari- 





AMERICAN KINGDOM © Lid 
SUNLE you know that uaee etill rules 
ever shines te this strange a section of America, as large 
land or on ite rivers. . the gtate of laware!? lve 


Santisston cre blind is Rina’s Named in tout Toons. 


PRINCIPAL GREYHOUND INFORMATION OFFICES 


New York City . 245 W. 50th Street 
Cleveland, O. . East 9th & Superior 
Philadelphia, Pa. . Broad St. Station 
Chicago, Wl... ... 12th & Wabash 
Washington, 0. C. .....-2 0s 
eosee 1403 New York Ave., N. W. 
Detroit, Mich., Wash. Bivd. ot Gr. River 


San Francisco, Cal., Pine & Battery Sts. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 509 SixthAve., N. 
Boston, Moss. . . . 
St.Louis, Mo., Broadway Deimar Bivd. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. . 905 Commerce Street 
Chorleston, W.Va. . 155 Summers St. 
Cincinnati,O. . . 630 Walnut Street 


60 Park Square 


Richmond, Va. . 412 £. Brood Street 
Memphis, Tenn. . . 527 N. Main St. 
New Orleans, La., 400 N. Ramport St. 
Lexington, Ky. . . 801 N. Limestone 
Windsor, Ont.. . 403 Ovellette Ave. 
london, Engiond.. . . 11. se vee 
A. B. Reynoldson, 49 Leadenhall St. 





—[T__The 1] 
GREYHOUND | 











Name 


HERE'S THE COUPON THAT BRINGS YOU “THIS AMAZING AMERICA.” 


One of the most fascinating little booklets published is called’ This Amazing Americo” 
—with 140 pictures and stories of strange, unbelievable things and places on this 
continent. A grand little help in class work. To get your free copy, mail this coupon 
to nearest information Office, listed above. 








Address 
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~FOOT RES 


Their smart style beautifies feet and ensemble. Four-Spot 


T SHOES» 


Comfort features cushion and support vital points, aid nor- 
mal functions of good feet and bad. Don’t choose between 
style and comfort; buy Foot Rests and get both. Many pat- 
terns, materials, heel heights. Free style folder, dealer list, 
The Krippendorf-Dittmann Co., 385 E. 7th, Cincinnati, O. 


FOUR-SPOT COMFORT 
A—Heel Cushion absorbs the shocks. 
B—Rolled Lasole aids balance, poise. 


$690 to 
$6 


Slightly Higher 
Denver West 


Knppender} 


FOOT REST 


SHOE 


C— Metatarsal Cushion supports foot 
D—Sonug Heelast gives glove-like fit. 


Se ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


when you come to New ark 

























View of the Hudson 
River and New Jersey 
from the top deck of 
the Observation Roof 


IK GUIDED TOURS and OBSERVATION ROOFS 


You haven’t seen New York until you've | 
seen Rockefeller Center; and you haven’t 
seen Rockefeller Center until you've taken 
the Guided Tour, including all points of 
interest and the inspiring 50-mile view from 
the 70 story RCA Observation Roof. 


Special Guided Tour, including Observation 
Roof, $1.00 ... Observation Roof only 4c 


Inquire Information Desk or write Rockefeller Center 
Observation Roofs, R. C. A. Building, New York City. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER OBSERVATION ROOFS 
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Kites to Fly 
in March Winds 


(Continued from page 27) 


About two inches from the base 
angle of the kite and on the vertical 
stick, the tail cord is fastened. Two 
holes are punched through from the 
front surface on opposite sides of the 
vertical stick, and unlike the tying of 
the bridle, this cord is fastened and 
hung at the back face of the kite. 
The cord may be twelve or 
inches in length with a loop at the 
end, to which the cloth tail will be 
fastened. 

Tails are necessary on kites to offset 
irregularities in balance in the kite 


more 


and also irregularities in wind. Wind 
like water, having currents, 
whirlpools, and eddies. The tail acts 
more or less as a pendulum, and 
should be long enough to keep the 
kite on an even keel. 

Strips of cloth about 1%” 


tlows 


wide 
tied together to reach a length of 
from twelve to fifteen feet are ad 
visable. If, after attempting to fly, 
the kite dives, add more tail. 

Tails are also made from long 
strings with narrow strips of cloth 


about six inches long tied through 


their middle at intervals of about 
twelve inches. 

The final operation before kites 
take the air is their decoration. This 


may be accomplished in several ways. 
Where the kite is covered with plain 
paper or cloth it may be decorated 
with tempera colors which can be 
sprayed with thin shellac to protect 
the kite against moisture. 
in the form of borders, faces, moons, 
stars, and in fact, anything already 
taught in design may be utilized for 
this purpose. 


Designs 


Another type of embellishment is 
the two-toned color which is 
duced by pasting two colors of paper 


pro 


or tissue together before covering the 
frame. This was done in the con 
struction of the kite illustrated. 

Finally attach the tlying string to 
the bridle, and your kite is ready for 
the wind. 


Posters for March 


Continued from pages 24 and 32) 


B® SPRING arrives this month, and 

it offers many topics for posters. 
The one on page 33 will give chil- 
dren ideas for showing how observ- 
ant they are. One child will draw 
pussy willows, another green grass, 
and another melting snow. 

Let sharing be the keynote of your 
Easter posters. Refer to page 24. 
The children will enjoy making these 
posters especially if they express an 
activity in which they have partici- 
pated, as, for example, raising money 
for a class Easter gift. 

The poster on page 32, which fea- 
tures flying kites, suggests the possi- 
bility of posters dealing with such 
spring games and sports as roller 
skating, playing marbles, and skip- 
ping rope. Fair play, health, or 
safety may be emphasized. 

If Arbor Day is not observed in 
your state in March, file the tree 
poster on page 32 to be used at the 
appropriate time, 











Instructor Handbook 


.. at only 35 Cents each j, 
new or present subscribe, 


to THE INSTRUCTOR: 
(Regular Price 50 Cents Each) 


*% If you wish to subscribe for THE INSTRUC 
TOR now and at the same time order a 


of these books, use the order form on selection 


Page 7} 


Each book 96 pages, 7x10 inches, boung 
in durable bristol board covers. 


for All 

Grades 

A broad concept of health 4 
wiven in this new Instructy, 
Handbook, the emphasis hele 
on right attitudes,  sunligh 
and fresh air, cleanliness, fog 
rest and sleep, dental hygiene 
recreation and sports, elothis 
posture, and care of eyes Pe 
feet. The material, all of 5 
thorouxhly practical, include 
units of work, tests, seatwor 
posters, rhymes, stories, songs 
and = dramatizations, Ever 
teacher should have this boo 


Health Activities 
maser 


HEALTH 
ACTIVITIES 


fom ALL GRADE 


























‘ese for All 
Safety Activities ‘4! 
Safety on the street, on the 
nee 00 playground, and at home: sat 


AFETY 


s ‘ ty in playing with toys and 
ACTIVITIES 


handling sharp — instrumeny 
sufety in swimming, and fir 
prevention are all emphasind 
Posters, seatwork, tests, » 
stories fill more than half th 
book. There are units of wor 
to vitalize sufety teaching 
plays, songs, and recitations 
for safety programs. ac 
type of material is convenient 
wrouped in a section of its ow 


Handwork for All Grades 


Mabel Betsy Hill, popular writ 
er and illustrator, has prepan 
this book, half of which pre 
sents Handwork based on /if 
in China, Japan, Swede 
France, Switzerland, and Per 
For each country: girl and & 
dolls, typical scenes, creative 
designs. The second half is 
cludes Circus Drawings to trac 
and cut from cardboard 
pages) and seasonal designs for 
place cards, friezes, cut-paper 
posters, etc. 














HANDWORK 














; for All 
Elementary Science ‘"*" 
Helps to develop a scientific # 
titude in children, arouses ther 
interest in surroundings, pr 
vides experiences which w 
make them more observa 
The lessons are presented ins 
clear, attractive manner, wit 
sugested “Things to Do” a 
reference lists. The nine cha 
ters, divided among the variee 
“rade groups, deal with plant 
animals, the heavens, “Som 
Everyday Science,” an 
“Sk ience Hobbies.” 











for Pri 
Seatwork ‘Prim 


A variety of seatwork mates 
for the first three grades, 4 
contributed by teachers * 
have tested the lessons in thet 


SEATWORK_ 


own classrooms and bh 
proved them to be practx 
An introductory chapter ' 
Louise Geddings Carson © 


plains how to get best ree 
from seatwork. Subjects ret 
sented: reading, arithmet 
lansuage, drawing,  hyeier 
character education, citizens? 
music, geography, nature stué 


Activities for All Grades 


yeorrs 














Embraces arithmetic, 
phy, history, language, readin 
citizenship, elementary #* 
health. Every type of tet ® 
given, with answers, and the 
are stories (with question 
riddles, arithmetic 
and games. Right 
blackboard decorations ; ; 
full-page correlating posters” 
Mabel Betsy a and ee 
Avery. (This book was or 
ally published as the 19" 
Instructor Yearbook.) 


Social Studies &.i.: 


Ready-to-use classroom mate 
rial for social studies on 
raphy and history © the , . 
of stories, tests on the som 
supplementary ( 
keys), and lesson plan | 

text, by seven leaders in se 
studies teaching, % arrané 

by grades. Included 4f 

of activities, tea her-and-pul 
bibliographies, correlating ® 
table designs. (Originally } : 
lished as the 1934-35 Inst™ 

Yearbook.) 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co , Dansvlle,X1 
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for All 
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STUDIES 


tests 
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When Subscribing for 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


(new or renewal) 
Take Advantage of one 
of these 
Money - Saving 
Combinations 


and PAY APRIL 5TH 
IF MORE CONVENIENT 


ee ®@ 

E INSTRUCTOR (,72.50.) Speke per 
TH ayear’ Price Price 
th American Boy ' $4.25 
Americon Childhood (10 Nos.) 4.50 
h American Girl +f 3.65 
American Home 3.25 
American Magazine 4.75 
American Magazine ! Collier's 6.00 
Arts G Decoration . 5.00 
Athletic Journal 3.65 
Better English 4.25 
«th Better Homes and Gardens 3.10 
wth Boys’ Life ' 3.75 
«th Childhood Education (9 Nos 4.75 
wth Child Life 4.50 
th Children’s Activities (10 Nos 5.00 
th Children’s Play Mate ' 3.60 
«th Christian Herald ' 4.00 
th Collier's, National Weekly ' 4.25 
«th Collier's and Woman’s Home Comp 4.75 
h Correct English (10 Nos.) 4.50 
h Current Events (38 Wks.) 3.00 
n Current History 5.00 
Etude, Music Magazine : 4.00 
h Etude and Wee Wisdom 4.75 
nh Field G Stream i. 3.75 
h Harper's Magazine ¢ 6.00 
Health 1 3.60 
«th Home Arts—Needlecraft 2.75 
«th Hygeia, Health Magazine ) 4.75 
Journal of Geography (9 Nos.) ( 4.65 
Junior Arts and Activities(10 Nos.) 4 4.05 
vith MeCall’s Magazine and Redbook... ¢ 5.25 
wth Neture Magazine (10 Nos.) 5.00 
wth Open Road for Boys........ , 3 3.25 
wth Parents’ Magazine ‘ 4.00 
wth Parents’ Magazine and Etude é 5.25 
«th Pathtinder 3.15 
h Pathfinder and Etude 5) 4.65 
1 Popular Homecraft 4 4.25 
»' Popular Mechanics —_ 00 4.50 
\ Popular Science Monthly ' 3.60 
Practical Home Economics / 4.15 
Reader's Digest 5.25 
Safety Education (9 Nos.) 1,0 4.25 

Scholastic (32 Nos.)—-English or 
Social Studies Edition (Specify) 4.00 3.60 
uth School Arts Magazine (10 Nos.) 5.50 5.10 
nh Wee Wisdom . ) 3.25 
n Woman’s Home Companion ) 3.25 
nh Wom. Home Comp. American 6.00 5.25 
'h World Horizons ) 5.00 
n Young America (42 Nos.) ) 3.25 





NOTE: if THE INSTRUCTOR is desired for 
TWO YEARS in any of the above offers, 
edd $1.75 to price in second column. 











USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
Pay Apr. 5th If More Convenient 
Date 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
?. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 


Enter my subscription ({] new or [J re- 
tewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start 
with the 


issue for 
L] 1 Year $2.50. (_] 2 Years $4.00, 


om me other magazines, or teaching helps, as 
lows : 


ee ee 


This order totals § 
™ Or before Apr. 5th, 1940. I 
“yment in full, 


I will remit 
am enclosing 
O11 am enclosing check 0s t- 
lated , im 

Apr. 5th, not to be cashed before that date 


Name 
~ O, 


Sor RD, 


_ State 








Why the Rockies 
Call Me Back 


(Continued from page 50) 


twists and turns, with an _ extra 
mountain stream to lure the traveler 
on. I wouldn’t miss it, for at the 
end of that drive lies Estes Park, 
where I'll seek a certain cabin, 
“Miami,” so as to be within the 
shadow of Longs Peak again. 

My lazy days will become ambi- 
tious while I am there. I'll ride, 
hike, fish, for Estes is a place where 
a traveler takes the trail, sheds 
dignity, and gets close to nature. 

I'm not forgetting Yellowstone 
Park. This time Ill cross the Big 
Horns via Ten Sleep and enter the 
Cody way to meet that scenic road 
that seemed to fade all too quickly 
when I drove out last summer. 

Old Faithful will not have lost 
any of its attractions for me. I'll be 
joining the onlookers as often as Old 
Faithful’s clock says the hour. 

The roar of the Great Falls will 
call for one more walk down Uncle 
Tom’s Trail, to stand in awe at their 
wild beauty, to feel the spray at the 
foot of the falls, and to see the sun 
touch the mist and spread a rainbow 
over the canyon. 

Leaving Yellowstone, I'll go down 
into the Teton Mountains, to gaze 
upon Grand Teton, that aloof peak 
whose top explorers have yet to 
reach. It stands, a sentinel to lesser 
peaks, unattainable, sphinxlike. 


The Northwest Is 
Where I'd Be 


(Continued from page 51) 


over the corduroy roads and watch 
the lumbermen as they skillfully 
handle the great logs. I shall gaze 
up at the lofty branches that brush 
against the blue, and shall breathe 
deeply of the wood-scented air, as | 
listen to stories of the hardships en- 
dured by early settlers, and of heroic 
fights against fire. 

The wonders of the Canadian 
Rockies, hurriedly glimpsed so long 
ago, are now to be seen and under- 
stood. The peaks, glistening with 
snow and ice, are the same—they 
will always be the same! By Lake 
Louise, with its rim of mountains, I 
shall sit for hours. I shall follow the 
trail up to Mirror Lake and Lake 
Agnes, and shall learn by heart na- 
ture’s lesson lying before me—moun- 
tain, forest, and glacier reflected in 
the blue waters. 

Will that remembered little school- 
house still be there? I hope so! It 
came as a surprise that August day, 
as the train, winding down toward 
the foothills through a seemingly un- 
inhabited section, stopped  unex- 
pectedly. On the hillside just above, 
a flag fluttered, and there was a neat 
little building with excited young- 
sters outside. I shall watch for that 
school, and as the boys and girls rush 
out to wave a greeting, I'll look at 
the little snapshot I’ve treasured so 
long and wonder if these sturdy 
mountain children are the sons and 
daughters of those other children 
who waved a greeting from under 
the flag a quarter of a century ago! 
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[6 Fu lo Seve Money | 


on these trains to the 
SAN FRANCISCO WORLD'S FAIR 





Irs fun to save money on Southern Pacific's friendly economy 
the San Francisco Challenger (Chicago-San 
Francisco) and the Californian (Chicago-Los Angeles). Both are 
reserved for chair car and tourist passengers exclusively. 

More and more people every year are discovering that these trains 
are the smart, comfortable way to save money and have fun doing it. 


| trains to California 





COMFORTABLE LOUNGE CAR 


for tourist passengers. 





NO MEN 
ALLOWED 
in one chair car. 
STEWARDESS-REGISTERED NURSE 


helps you take care of children. 


See Twice as Much 


Go to California on the San Fran- 
cisco Challenger, return on the 
Californian, See twice as much of 
the West for not 1¢ extra rail fare! 

The bigger and better San Fran- 
cisco World’s Fair re-opens from 
May 25 to September 29, 1940. 
FREE PILLOWS 











-------- See -———-4 

| | 
Mail this Coupon today for booklets 

describing Southern Pacific’s economy : Southern 

| trains and the San Francisco World's Fair. | ann _s 
Address O. P. Banriert, Dept. IN-3, 310 Pp * 

So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Illinois. ; acl ic & 

Pe | és - 

| vert ween . Californian and 
Address ee, oe 

| ad 7 ” 

| City a Sane Francisco Challenger 
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Lots of fun at 
low cost on a 


week-in- +: 
the-west 
vacation 
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S@EC. . Cattle Ranches, 


Morrison Cave, Ghost Towns 
in the Montana Rockies... 
and 


Yellowstone Park 


Come out to The Milwaukee Road's Gallatin 
Gateway Inn for a vacation so different and 
delightful that you'll talk about it for years. 


You enjoy real western entertainment. Meet 
real western people. Camp overnight near a 
mountain stream under Montana stars, pan 
gold in Alder Gulch, see relics of Vigilante 
days, explore newly discovered Morrisdn 
Cave, ride with cowboys on the range. 

And you spend several days in Yellow- 
stone Park — World's greatest Geyserland. 

The electrified OLYMPIAN takes you there 


in luxury at lowest fares. Indian ceremonials 
and beautiful Montana Canyon en route. 


Send for free literature 


Get more fun for less money. Stay a week 
or longer. Write today to 
F. N. HICKS, Passenger Traffic Manager 


Room 804, Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 
S501A-2 
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How to Use the 
~ Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 1) 


CHILDREN 


real flowers. 


like draw 


Sometimes they 


to 


like 


but these usually grow in their imag 


to draw make-believe flowers, 


ination because of memories of real 
The modern school realizes, 
than it ever did before, the 
value of teaching design. The draw 


ings here represent an eflort to help 


flowers. 


more 


children get more design into their 


pictures, 


es EACH! problem of design that 
a child does makes that 
better able handle 
The child likes to cut the 
things shown here because he is in 


him 


much to other 


problems. 


terested at the moment in a party. 
There are so many uses for cut- 
paper designs. They may be placed 
on a dress to guide a person who is 
making yarn embroidery. Cut-paper 
trimming may be pasted on big skirts 
Or the 


pattern, instead of being cut from 


for the costumes in a play. 


paper, may be cut from cloth, such 
as cambric. 

A cupboard is painted with Mexi- 
can or Swedish designs. The design 
er wants to visualize the completed 
product, SO he cuts the designs from 
colored paper and pastes them lightly 
on the wood. It is easy to wash off 


the paper and try a different plan. 


iw A GREAT deal of teaching is 
needed to guide children in the 
The 


child who made the upper left pic- 


making of good compositions. 


ture might be encouraged to make 
another using the same three boys. 
The teacher might suggest that he 
the boat 
One 


might be standing beside him and 
! & 


draw boy with his very 


large in the foreground. boy 
perhaps one farther away. 
A child’s procedure is usually this. 
Hle draws a person small. Then he 
draws another small thing. Then he 
says, “I have to put in something 
The 


task is to show him by her own com- 


else to fill it up.” teacher's 
positions, and by the displaying of 
the work of successful children, the 
value ot something big in the com 


position. Sfart with something big. 


Pages) THE 


32°52 lettering on the left 


hand poster can be quickly 
with a brush. It has a 
free look which seems to suit the free 
feeling we have of flying kites. The 
printing on the poster at the right is 


done nice 


more formal, to suit the design. 
Some child may be inspired by the 
border of flowers in the poster on 


page 33 to make borders of other 
flowers for posters, for invitations, 
or for other things where flower 


borders are appropriate. 

The lettering on this poster could 
very well be cut freehand. Letter 
ing has personality, sometimes for 
mal, sometimes free. 

And so the teacher keeps trying 
to inspire children to feel the kind of 
lettering that suits a certain subject, 
no two the How different 
from the days when children learned 
by rule and didn’t think and feel 
their art. But this is 1940 and we 
have come a long way. 


same, 
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NEW YORK 
New York City 


Allerton House for Men and Women, 143 
Kast 39th St (An Allerton Club Residence.) 
In the heart of one of the city’s finest residen- 
tial sections. Complete recreational and enter- 
talnment facilities. Kudyet-conscious rates . . . 
from $2 daily, $10 weekly. Write for booklet. 


Allerton House for Women, ‘ith St. & Lex- 
ington Ave, ‘(An Allerton Club Residence.) 
Favored by teachers and students. On street 
of famous New York shops. Varied club activi- 
ties and planned entertainment. Kates from $2 
daily, $11 weekly. Write for booklet. Room 200, 





American Woman's Club 


353 West 57th St. Fastidious women 


find the A.W.A. Clubhouse ideal. En- 
joy swimming pool, gymnasium, li- 
brary, music-practice facilities. All 


rooms with bath. Permanent guests, 
weekly: $12-$20; double $16—$24. 
Transients, daily: $3-$5; double $4-$6. 





Hotel Great Northern 


Excellent location—Radio City, thea- 
tres, and finest shops are near by. 
Spacious accommodations, attractive 
lounges, and popular-priced restaurant. 
Room and Bath, single from $2.50; 
double from $3.50. 118 West 57th St.; 
111 West 56th St. (garage adjoining). 


Martha Washington, 20 bast 291h St. New 
York's famous women’s hotel. Just off Fifth 
Avenue, Convenient to shops and points of 
interest, Teachers’ rates from $1.40 daily. 
Attractive double and permanent rates fur- 
nished on application. 


Midston House, Madison Ave. at Sath St. 
‘(An Allerton Club Residence.) Convenient to 
the shopping and amusement areas Complete 
hotel service combined with best features of a 
private elub. Home port of famous Whaler 
Kaur. Rates from $2 daily, $11 weekly. Booklet. 
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The Paramount Hotel 


At 46th St., just west of Broadway. 
Favored by teachers. In the center of 














NEW YORK 


New York City 


Prince George Hotel, 14 East 2*th St. Noy 
York Home of Noted Educators. Single rooms 
from $2.50; Double $4.00, Rooms for three 
from $4.50. All with bath. Special rates 
available to School Groups. Write for d tailed 
information. 





aw 


The Shelton Hotel 

Lexington Ave. at 49th St. A Grand, 
Central location. Near Radio City and 
the famous shopping district. Moder- 
ate rates-—from $2.25 single, $4.50 
double—include FREE use of swim- 
ming pool, gymnasium, library, and 
other facilities of a club hotel. 

Hotel Times Square, 4rd St., west of Broad- 
way. ALL New York at your door, Popular 
with tourists interested in convenient location 
Service Bureau ideal for women traveling 


tlone. Kadio in every room. Single rooms 
from $2.00. Double rooms from $3.00, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 


Bellevue Stratford. “One of the few famou 
Hotels in America.” In the center of downtown 
Vhiladelphia, near historical landmarks. Three 
restaurants and cocktail lounge, Dancing 
nightly. Claude H. Bennett, General Manager. 
Rates begin at $3.*5. 


Pocono Mts.—Buck Hill Falls 





The Inn 
hours from New York and 


Only 3 
Philadelphia. 4,000-acre estate 
hole golf course, 8 clay tennis courts, 
lawn bowling, riding, swimming. Talk- 
ing pictures, concerts, dances. Reason- 
able rates. Select clientele. New York 
Office, 630 Fifth Ave., Clrele 5-5620. 
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Pocono Pines 


Camp Beaverbrook. 
tate surrounding lake atop the 
Keach, Golf, Clay Tennis Courts 
eveling. Activities staff Evening entertain- 
ments. Kestricted. $20 Weekly. Booklet. New 
York Office, 11 West 42nd St. LOn, 5-2197. 


VIRGINIA 

Virginia Beach 

The Cavalier Hotel and Country Club, opes 
all year. Two golf courses. Tennis, riding, 
fishing. Heated indoor swimming pool. Select 
ed clientele. New York Office, 610 Fifth Ave. 
Roland Eaton, Managing Director. Ask for 
Booklet 13. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Beautiful mountain & 
Poconos, Sand 
Riding, Bi- 


theatrical district; near shopping cen- Hotel Annapolis, i 1th-12th Sts. at H. In the 
ter. 21 stories of delightful rooms heart of the Nation's Capital. All — 
with bath, circulating ice water, radio, "ee™s with bath. Single from ge 
Single $2.50; double $4. Special week from $3.00, with parking. Air con “~~ 
. x as 4 oOpecial week- Splendid facilities for student groups. ri 
ly and monthly rates to teachers. for “Free Guide to Washington.” 
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A Very Effective Aid in Citizenship and Character Training 


The Instructor “GOOD AMERICAN” 
CITIZENSHIP POSTERS 


By William J. Hutchins, President of Berea College 


‘eo ten posters, emphasizing Health, 
Reliability, Clean 
ness and Loyalty will help teachers meet 
acter education in the schools. 


board of several different colors, 


the 
The posters are 


size 10 x 


women, in considering the 


Se 
Play, Duty, Good Workmanship, Teamwork, Kind- 
vrowing 
» printed on heavy 
13. inches. 
bulletin board or walls, they may be used in studying famous men and 
responsibilities of citizenship, 
problems of conduct, and in encouraging right attitudes. 
Price, ten posters in attractive portfolio, $1.00, postpaid. 
to new or present subscribers to THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, only 50 cents, 


if-Control, Self-Reliance, 
demand for char- 
card- 
Displayed on the 











in discussing 








Special price 


postpaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.¥: 
THE INSTRUCTOR, March 1940 
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An Eighth Grade Builds 


a House 


(Continued from page 22) 


OLE 


Combine these Wonder Spots 
in One Grand Vacation 


étte1 dice 


C. Planning the amount of lum- 


ber. (Checked by local lumber- 


man.) 
Yow 
ms 
Iree 
ales 
iled 





LD. Figuring the cost of lumber. 
E. Buying the lumber. 

F, Deciding on a location. 

G. Purchasing the land. 

H. Investigating the title. 



































I. Recording the deed. 
J. Assessing the land. 
K. Figuring the taxes. 
L. Insuring the property. 
VII. Later experiences. 
A. Modernizing the house. 
B. Figuring acreage necessary for 
a certain number of farm animals. 
nd, C. Werking out actual problems 
and in installment buying as the house 
- and farm are modernized. (Bring 
| ing out the advantages of paying 
and cash.) 
D. Learning to read gas, electric, 
-_ and water meters. 
_ E. Banking money. 
ling F. Budgeting income. 
onl G. Writing checks. 
H. Writing money orders. 
VIII. Outcomes. 
A. The children were interested in 
— their work. 
hree B. They were able to explain the 
co value of practical arithmetic. 
C. They used arithmetic refer 
ences, 
D. They were able to stand before 
the class and present their ideas 
clearly and fluently. 
E. They became more accurate. 
F. They worked out actual prob- 
lems. 
G. They brought in individual _ 
problems. P } in Air-Conditioned 
H. They no longer limited arith Your Entire Trip 
and metic to the arithmetic period. isingly Low 
= I. They planned for future work. Luxury a Cost Surpri 
alk. J. They established more contacts ‘ lets; its smooth highways 
wt The Iris with their own homes. : ar brings you the ce rwhich sightseeing MVPs 
This ye ieee ol F p rii 
ne BIBLIOGRAPHY y pportunity of a ann. rlide you or a ts .Yellow- 
‘ ' tp ara le Western —a€, Preath-taking : P me -tacular 
Smith, H. L.; and others: Our Gor rae in one grand vaca saa with its nr Se gey- 
= ee ernment (Laidlaw). yr “te ! Cody Road; its oe poilin 
-— World-Famous Clinic Turkington, G. A.; and others: Les- Se a famous oe pre = aoe ne fall 
tai Discoveries Built into pe — and Govern- 7EPHYR, i Spen pe eent its array of wild 
7. en zinn). “hicago to " : fe 
DR. M. W. LOCKE SHOES Ziegler, S. H.; and Jaquette, H.: Our me days in the hear animal tite. in special low 
; Community (Winston). the Rockies. —e Springs Burlio one combined with 
@If shoe after shoe has failed to give you Denver, Colora od . Pad the summer are riced tours an 
open teal relief from painful, aching feet—don’ t Pikes Peak, ~" andl Park. attractively Dons in the Parks 
—— be discouraged. There is a certain way alpine beauty of ae aaciec® accomme a cost of this 
Ave to foot ease—the Dr. M. W. Locke Shoes : Then, on to San aking make ¢ “i lorious vacation 
¢ for developed by the celebrated Canadian A Test on Dental Hygiene and its history-™" the grand an 1 Pace 
physician whose name they bear. The World’s Fair—throug the surprising Y sendently of 
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- direct result of Dr. Locke's experience I. 1. adenoids, thumb-sucking, Return throught vest. Then advance sctsil. Fither w4y> 
with thousands of clinic cases. For serious pulling milk teeth too soon reen Pacific No s Glacier or every tf ton gives you c= 
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Fotlow SmART Worip | 


TRAVELERS’ LEAD 


Double Enjoyment of Pacific 


Coast Trips with 


R ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 






eh aN 


Canadian Kochies 
—~ 4, LAME LOWS 
wcromad™ francowws sane” a - 
earns sage 
PORT AND 
Cuan CANADA WELCOMES 
san U.S. CITIZENS... 
FRANCISCO 
| NO PASSPORTS 
\ 


. 
LOS aAwcties 


3 VACATIONS IN ONE 





1. BANFF. . . beautiful Banff Springs 
Hotel .. . mile-high golf, swimming, 
<3 ely hiking, 

“Ese-7* mountain motoring, 
™ dancing to modern 
orchestras... excel- 
lent meals in world 
famed dining rooms. 








2. CHATEAU LAKE 


LOUISE . .. skyline 
rides, hiking, 
mountain climbing, 
swimming (above). 


3, EMERALD LARE CHALET.... charm 


of Swiss mountain village .. . informal 
comfort, boating, riding, hiking, 


ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


So much to see...so much to do... so 
much to remember all your life .. . at 
so little cost. Tours start June 8. 


@ 2 Glorious Days . . . trom $37.50 
@ 3 Spectacular Days . trom $47.25 
@ 4 Colorful Days . . . trom $57.00 
@ 6 Wonderful Days . trom $74.50 


Tours begin at Banff and include hotel 
accommodations and meals at Banff and Lake 

uise, with visit to Emerald Lake, and 126 
miles of mountain motoring; or in reverse 
direction from Field. Add rail fare to Banff (or 
Field). Spectacular motor tours from Lake 
Louise to the Columbia Icefield and return at 
moderate cost. 


Low round-trip Summer fares to or from Pacific 
Northwest and California via Canadian Pacific 
transcontinental trains...air-conditioned. 165-mile 
steamship trip included on your ticket between 
Vancouver and Seattle, stopping at Victoria. 


dak Your Travel Agent or Canadian Pacific 


OFFICES IN U. 8. AND CANADA 
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A Unit on Finland 


(Continued from page 19) 


7. Laplanders and their use of 

reindeer. 

8. Helsinki, the beautiful city. 

9. The romance of sailing ships 

at home on the Aland Islands. 

10. The Swedish-speaking Finns. 
D. Writing a play based on stories 
of heroism from the War of Inde- 
pendence, twenty years ago; or 
based on the legends from the 
Kalevala. 
E. Preparing a small exhibit in the 
room of all Finnish material. 

V. Correlation with other studies. 
A. History. Comparing the Fin- 
nish struggle for independence 
with our own Revolutionary War. 
B. Civics. Comparing our form 

of government with Finland's. 


C. Hygiene. Comparing hygienic 


conditions in Finland with our 
own. 
DD. Spelling. Learning to spell 


names of leading Finnish towns, 

lakes, gulfs, and rivers. 

E. Reading. Supplementary read- 

ing about Finland. 

F. Arithmetic. 

1. Computing amounts of land 
and water in Finland and how 
this affects the prosperity. 
2. Finding the density of popu- 
lation and basing computations 
and problems of economic na 
ture upon it, 
3. Noting the effect of the 
Arctic winter upon the grow- 
ing season (the mathematics of 
latitude). 

VI. Applications. 

The pupils have been taught the 
vital facts about Finland and in so 
doing they have: 

A. Gained a more intelligent in- 

sight into the problems of the day, 

which they can use to interpret 
news heard and read. 

B. Learned the value 

cratic government. 


of demo- 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
General 
Graham, Malbone W.: 


ernments of 

(Holt). 
Rothery, Agnes E.: Finland, 

New Nation (Viking Press). 


New Gov- 


Eastern Europe 


the 


Stories 


Adams, Julia Davis: Vaino, a Boy of 
New Finland (Dutton). A tale 
of ‘the War of Independence. 

Baldwin, James: Sampo (Scribner). 

Fillmore, Parker H.: Mighty Mikko 
(Harcourt Brace). 

——Wizard of the North (Har- 

court Brace). 

Kalevala, the Land of Heroes, trans- 
lated by W. F. Kirby (Dutton). 

Seppanen, Unto: Sun and Storm, 
translated by Kenneth C. Kauf- 
man (Bobbs-Merrill). This is a 
rather mature story of life in Fin- 
nish Karelia. 

Topelius, Zakarius: Canute Whistle- 
winks, translated by C. W. Foss 
(Longmans Green). A _ book of 
legends and childhood in Finland 
and Lapland. 

——Sfories for Children, Vols. 
Ill, IV, V, VIl, IX, translated 
by C. W. Foss (Augustana Book 
Concern, Rock Island, Ill.). 








900.00 in 50 CASH PRIZES 


OFFERED BY THE INSTRUCTOR 
FOR THE BEST SHORT LETTERS ON 


“Where I Should Like to Go on My 


Vacation This Year... 


and Why” 





WHY NOT WIN ONE OF THESE AWARDS? 


First Prize - : : 
Second Prize __ - . 
Third Prize - - 
Fourth Prize’ - - 
Fifth Prize - - - 
45 Prizes of $5.00 each 


$100.00 
75.00 
50.00 
30.00 
20.00 
225.00 


$500.00 





DEOPLE really enjoy telling where they 
would like to go on a vacation trip! 
We found that out in the 1939 Travel Con- 
test of Tne Instructor. So we are fol- 
lowing the same plan in 1940, All we ask 
is that you send us a 500-word letter out- 
lining your plans (or hopes) for travel 
this year, and the reasons for your choice 
presented as interestingly as you can. 
You will see—in the panel above how 
attractive is the array of cash prizes that 
are being offered. 


Where, and How? 


Every teacher wants to travel. It is only 
a question of where, and how, you would 
like to go. The possibilities, of course, 
are almost limitless. If you want sug- 
gestions and definite, reliable information, 
you will find them in the Travel Section 
and advertising pages of Tue Instructor. 


Possible Objectives 


Very likely you are planning to visit ei- 
ther the New York World’s Fair or the 
Golden Gate International Exposition at 
San Franciseo—-or both. Fortunately they 
are reopening this spring, giving hundreds 
of thousands of teachers another chance 
to see the world in miniature—and have 
a great deal of fun doing it. In going 
or returning, you will probably wish to 
spend several days at the meeting of the 
National Education Association, held this 
summer in Milwaukee. You may be mak- 
ing arrangement. to attend a summer 
school, or to take advantage of a sabbat- 
ical leave for travel and study. Foreign 
scenes —in areas not affected by the war 
may beckon to you. In any case, won't 
you tell us what is your objective, how 
you plan to travel, and what route you 
would prefer? 


Contest Is Opento... 


The Contest is open to: teachers who are 
engaged in the practice of their profes- 
sion, or who are qualified applicants for a 
position; to superintendents, principals, 
supervisors, school librarians, and anyone 
engaged in executive or secretarial work 
in the schools; to senior students in state 
teachers’ colleges, normal schools, and 
similar teacher-training institutions. (Ex- 
ception: Not open to persons who have 
won a prize of more than $10 in any pre- 
vious Travel Contest of Tue INstrucTorR.) 


Contest Closes June 10th — 
Awards July lst! 
This Contest closes in Dansville, N.Y., 


June 10, 1940, at midnight. But why wait 
until the “eleventh hour”? Better sit 


down now and write your letter 
“Where I Should Like to Go on My Vacs. 
tion This Year and Why.” After writing 
mail to us at once. Awards will be mad 
July Ist. The prize money will help pa 
for your trip—it may pay the entire cos! 


Points to Keep in Mind 


| We shall be glad to have you consul 
travel folders when you are preparing Wo 
write, if you care to do so. but the letter 
should be your own, not a collection o 
phrases that have appeared in print. 


{ Tue Instructor will become the owner 
of all manuscripts submitted in this Con 


test. None can be returned. 


{| Names of prize winners will be given in 
the September issue of the magazine. 


{| A number of the prize-winning letter 
will appear in the Travel Section of Tu 
Instructor during 1940-41. 


Follow These Simple Rules 
1, Use business-size paper, 8!" x 11". 
2. Place in upper left-hand corner: 


(a) Your full name. (If 
state whether Miss or Mrs.) 


a woman 


(b) Your educational position, includ 
ing grade (if you are grade teacher 
name of school (or school system i 
you are not in a particular school). | 
you have applied for a position, state 
where your application is filed. If you 
are a teacher-training senior, give name 
of school or college. 

(ce) The mailing address where we 
reach you, if necessary, before July |. 


(d) The mailing address to which your 
check should be sent, if you win 
prize. 
(e) The place or places to which you 
wish to go. 

3. Type your letter, with double ome 
or write in ink clearly, without crow? 
ing. Use one side only of the papet- 


4. Write 500 words, or thereabouts. 


wo 
. 


Following the letter, give a list of the 
transportation lines you would like 
use for each part of your trip, and a 
tach this statement at the end: I 
by certify that this is my own origi’ 


8 . . ie. 
composition.” Then sign your 94” 


6. Send your letter, with first-class poster 
fully prepaid, as soon as it is a 
It must reach us not later than June 
1940. Address it to: 


W. D. Conklin, Travel o., : 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, *” 
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That evening after supper, their 
father told Joyce and Howard more 
about terrapins. 

“When I was a little boy we lived 
near an Indian reservation in Okla- 
homa, he said. “There was an old 
chief there named White Shield who 
offered a spotted pony to anyone 
who would bring him a_ hundred 
terrapins. He liked the tender meat 
under their shells for stew. Three of 
us boys worked together a whole 
month catching terrapins. We had 
lots of fun with that pony.” 

Before going to bed, the children 
placed a pan of table scraps on the 
floor beside the stove. There was a 
little spaghetti, some mashed pota- 
toes, and some meat. The next 
morning when Mrs. Bowlin went in- 
to the kitchen to start breakfast, she 
found Mr. Terry Penn with a piece 
of spaghetti hanging to his jaw. 

The children kept him in the house 
for several weeks because they were 
afraid he would crawl away if they 
let him outside. Then one day, the 
door was left open and he got out. 

Howard came in from a game of 
baseball and called loudly, “Where's 
Mr. Terry Penn?” 

Joyce, who was playing with her 
doll, looked up startled. “Why, I 
haven’t seen him all afternoon.” 

They searched the house and yard 
for a long time, but it seemed that 
Mr. Terry Penn had really vanished. 
Then someone knocked at the door, 


Old Mr. Terry Penn 


(Continued from page 12) 


and there stood Bill Morton holding 
Mr. Terry Penn under one arm. 

“I found him in the alley,” Bill 
explained, “and thought he was 
mine, but when I took him home, I 
found my terrapin there, asleep.” 

Joyce ran to take Mr. Terry Penn 
from Bill, and said as she rubbed his 
horny head, “I didn’t know wed 
miss you so much,” 

“I let mine go outside,” Bill said. 
“Sometimes he’s away all day, but he 
always comes back at night.” 

After that, Mr. Terry Penn came 
and went as he pleased and seemed 
very happy. Mrs. Bowlin said he 
was very good. 

When cold weather came, he spent 
most of the time dozing before the 
fireplace. Everyone was busy get- 
ting ready for Thanksgiving and 
forgot him for several days. 

Then Joyce happened to see a pic- 
ture of a terrapin in a book she was 
reading and remembered him. 

There was another intense search 
and he was found hidden away in the 
darkest corner of the woodshed. 

“Let him alone,” Mr. Bowlin said. 
“He has crawled into his shell for his 
winter nap, but he'll be out again 
when spring comes. There will be a 
new little channel around his shell 
for a row of little squares to grow.” 

“Well, Mr. Terry Penn,” Joyce 
said, “have pleasant dreams about 
bugs and—” 

“Spaghetti,” finished Howard. 
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Help Someone Succeed 
BY SENDING US HIS NAME 


Ir you know some worthy and ambitious man or woman 
who wants to find a way to win a fair reward in a life work, 


Suggest a career in life insurance field work and if you 
think this individual might be interested send us the name 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
places a high value on sincere recommendations if based on 
personal knowledge of the character of those recommended. 

To selected individuals who possess energy, common 
sense, character, stability and genuine sympathy with 
others, The Mutual Life offers personal direction and 
training in life insurance field work, leading to permanent 
careers in the communities chosen. 

The Mutual Life’s new 32-page booklet “Can I Make a Living as a Life 
Insurance Representative?” is available to those who wish to consider 
the subject seriously; also name of nearest Mutual Life manager. 


Appkress: Vice President and Manager of Agencie 


She Mutual 


Insurance Company of NewYork 


34Nassau Street, New York 
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WANT A 
GOVERNMENT JOB? 


Start $1,260 to $2,100 a year 


T . 
pw have a big advantage because of their 
slensaet and education. Big pay, short hours and 


. work. Write j di ly , i 

I immediately to Franklin 

let ant: Dept. B228, Rochester, N. Y., for free 

telling positions for teachers and full particulars 
how to qualify for them. 





IDEAL VACATION WORK 


For Principals and Teachers 
We absolutely guarantee $270 for 90 days 
of work; and large additional earnings for 
successful work. Write for full information 


EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 


Educational Distributors 


307 Fifth Avenue, Dept. D, New York, N. Y. 
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Pooks THAT 


MAhE TEACHING 
MORE INTERESTING 


..» Highly Educational, Written to Appeal to 
Students. Send for your FREE copies today. 


We Manufacture Cans 





Name 
Sch ot al 
Street 


City 













The Seal of Acceptance denotes 
that the educational material in 
these books is acceptable to the 
Council on Foods of the American 
Medical Association, 


The Story of 


The history, cultivation, prep- 
aration for market, and cod 
aging of coffee are all described 
in this interesting 40-page 
booklet. It is illustrated 
throughout with photographs. 
Contains a section for home 
economics teachers on the brew- 
ing of coffee. 


Komniion 
Iulewde 


and the Story of Pineapple 


This 48-page booklet contains 
an historical description of the 
Islands, plus the complete story 
of the origin, cultivation, and 
canning of rineapple; also con- 
tains excellent recipes; illus- 
trated. The cover unfolds into 
an attractive t-color map of 
the Islands. 


Tha Sitry of 
Sabon 


This booklet describes the life 
of the salmon— its beginning in 
cold Alaskan streams, its mys- 
terious rush to unknown parts 
of the Pacilic—its dramatic re- 
turn upstream to its birthplace, 
there to spawn and die. The 
book contains chapters on salm- 
on fishing, salmon as a food, 
and methods of conservation, 
all profusely illustrated. Mail 
coupon for your freecopiestoday. 


Home Economics Department 


AMERICAN CAN 


COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y, 


MAIL THIS COUPUN 
Home Economics Dept. I-340, American Can Company, 230 Park Ave., NewY ork 
Please send me a copy of (7 “The Story of Coffee,” |) “The Hawaiian Islands 
and the Story of Pineapple,” () “Story of Salmon.” 


Grade 


We Do No Canning 











TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


Ab 


To order any of the following items, 
On the alip write Number of item 


2% by 5% inches, for each item. 


use a separate slip of paper, 


desired, together with your name, mailing address, school, and teach- 


ing position. 


required) to TREASURKE-TROVE, 


Send your request slips (with stamps or coin when 


THE 


INSTRUCTOR, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


Please do not ask for itema mentioned more than five months ago. 





243. Virginia Presents ... 

Did you know that there is a sort 
of Siamese-twins city on the Virginia- 
Tennessee border, named Bristol in 
both states, with the state line run- 
ning through the middle of the prin- 
cipal street? Such discoveries as this 
are made in looking over the new 1940 
State Highway Map of Virginia, which 
the Virginia Conservation Commission 
is distributing. State and national 
parks, battlefields, military parks, and 


national forests are designated, and 
cities of over 10,000 population are 
shown in individual map sketches. 


Another valuable publication of the 
Commission is the lavishly illustrated 
80-page booklet, Carry Me Back to 
Old Virginia. 


244. Food and Transportation 

As supplementary material in a 
study of food production and distri- 
bution, one could hardly ask for any- 
thing more attractive than three little 
books entitled Ci/rus Fruits, Dried 
Fruits, and Delicious Foods in Tin and 
Glass. They are admirably adapted for 
the grade or school library. Photo 
graphs and drawings illustrate the 
text, and a substantial board binding 
is used. The Santa Fe System Lines, 
which will send one copy of each on 
request, also offers free The Story of 
the Santa Fe and the Men Who Built 
It and another booklet, The Railroad, 
which portrays in 32 large pages “the 
romance and adventure of railway 
transportation” (your pupils will de- 
vour this one!). 


245. Saving Lives 

Excellent leaflets, postcards, and 
posters for promoting highway safety 
are issued by the Maryland Casualty 
Company. Among those especially 
adapted to schoolroom use are Leaflets 
No. 985 (“Safety in Riding Bicy- 
cles”) and No. 986 (“Stay on Side- 
walks”). “Stay en Sidewalks” is 
available also in another form as Post- 
card No. 246-C. Postcards with a 
message for parents—and for all adults 
—are: No. 232-C (“Children Should 
Be Seen and Not Hurt”); No. 256-C 
(“If You Strike One, He's Out!”); 
No. 264-C (“Remember, It’s Brakes 
That Count”). Please note on the 
back of your request slip how many of 
each of the above items you need. In 
the package you will receive also an 
effective safety poster. 


246. Teaching the World's Fair 

What can a great exposition mean 
to children who see it? Teachers who 
know that some of their pupils are go- 
ing to attend the New York World's 
Fair next summer will want to help 
them make the most of the oppor- 
tunity. A real aid will be the series 
of six teaching pamphlets now being 
issued at monthly intervals by the 


78 


Department of Education of the Fair, 
in co-operation with the New York 
City Board of Education. The 
World’s Fair 1940 in New York 
(No. 1) is a general discussion, which 
will be followed by: Science at the 
Fair; Art at the Fair; Social Studies at 
the Fair; Food, Decoration, and New 
Products at the Fair; and Exhibits for 
the Elementary School Child at the 
Fair. If you would like to be placed 
on a mailing list to receive one copy 
of each pamphlet as it is issued, please 
let us know. 


247. When Studying Hawaii 

Five carefully prepared work proj- 
ects on the Hawaiian Islands, with a 
large four-color picture map of the 
Islands, are offered by the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Company, Ltd.: No. 1, 
A Visit to the Islands (4th Grade) ; 
No. 2, Geography of the Islands (Sth 
Grade); No. 3, The Islands in Amer- 
ican Flistory (6th Grade); No. 4, 
The Pineapple Industry (7th Grade) ; 
No. 5, The Pacific in World Affairs 
(Junior High School), The map, a 
Study Outline for the teacher, and 
enough work projects to supply a 
class will be sent on receipt of ten 
cents, if you will note on your request 
slip the quantity required and the 
grade. (If you teach more than one 
grade, state number needed for each 
grade—use back of slip if naan de 
Worth many times a dime! 


248. New Mexico Celebrates 


It was just 400 years ago that 
Francisco Vasquez de Coronado 
marched northward from Mexico in 


search of the Seven Cities of Cibola, 
and in New Mexico in 1940 they're 
celebrating this anniversary through- 
out the state. The Coronado Cuarto 
Centennial makes historical material 
on New Mexico particularly welcome. 
You'll find it served up to the queen’s 
taste in a large colored Historic Trails 
Map, and in the booklet, New Mexico, 
“Land of Enchantment.” The 1940 
Othcial Road Map of the state shows 
much besides highways—Indian_reser- 
vations, a national park, national 
monuments and forests, state monu- 
ments and parks, airports, railroads. 
Shall we ask the State Tourist Bu 
reau to send you these publications? 


249. Aids in Dental Hygiene 

“Work Sheets on Teeth”— 
simple, large outline drawings showing 
what happens when a tooth decays, 
accompanied by clearly phrased ex- 
planations—have been prepared by 
Vitex Laboratories, Inc., for school 
use. There is a reminder on each sheet 
as to proper care of the teeth, and four 
of the sheets mention the foods that 
build sound teeth. One set will be 
sent for inspection. The teacher may 
then order as many as she needs, 


Five 
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Books, Plays, Schoolroom Helps 
(Booklets on 


American Can Co. 


(Coffee. Salmon. Pineapple) 77 
American Dental Association 66 
Canadian Nature 4 
Century Music Publishing Co. 79 

| Denison & Co. T. 5. i 
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Fleer Corp. Frank H. (American 
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280. All the Americas 

Because conditions in Europe are 
drawing the nations of the Americas 
closer together, and because this year 
Pan American Day (April 14) marks 
the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the Pan American Union, teachers 
will especially appreciate the program 
and study material prepared by the Un- 
ion. We will forward requests for the 
following free publications (one copy 
to a teacher) if at the bottom of your 
slip you designate, by numbers (shown 
in parenthesis) those you wish: (1) The 
Pan American Union, 1890-1940; (3) 
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Teachers’ Agencies 
Clark-Brewer { 
Huff Teachers Agency 4 
Hughes Teachers Agency 4 
Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency 4 
Teacher’ Service Bureau 4 
Western Educational Bureau j 
Western Reference & Bond Assn. 4 


Teachers’ Personal 


Dr. M. W. Locke Shoes (Lockwedge 
Shoe Corp. of America) 5 
Foot Rest Shoes (Krippendorf- 
Dittmann Co.) 72 
Ou Engraving Co. N. 68 
Travel 


Air Lines 
United Air Lines 67 


Kus Lines 
Greyhound Lines, The 1 | 
Santa Fe Trailways 65} 
Hotels and Resorts | 
Allerton House for Men and Women 74 


Allerton House for Women 74 
American incl Club 14 
Audubon Nature Camp, The 62 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel 14 
Buck Hill Falls Inn 74 
Camp Beaverbrook 4 
Cavalier Hotel and Country Club 74 
Hotel Annapolis 4 
Hotel Empire 68 
Hotel Great Northern 74 
Hotel Times Square 4 
Martha Washington 74 
Midston House 74 
Natural Bridge Hotel and Cottages 62 
Paramount Hotel, The 74 
Prince George Hotel 14 
Shelton Hotel 74 
Railroads 

Burlington Route 75 
Canadian National “| 
Canadian Pacific 76 | 
Chicago and North Western 79 
Milwaukee Road, The ce | 
Santa Fe System Line- 69 | 
Southern Pacifie 73 
Union Pacific Railroad 59 
Regional 

Canada 57 
El Paso Gateway Club 62 | 
Luray Caverns 66 
Maine Development Commission — 68 
Natural Bridge of Virginia 62 


New Mexico State Tourist Bureau 
tth Cover 
Ontario Travel and Publicity 


Bureau 64 
Rockefeller Center Observation 

Roofs 72 
San Diego California Club 62 
Steamships 
Canadian National (Alaska) of 
Canadian Pacitie (Alaska! 6: 
N.Y.K. Line (Japan Mail) 2 


The Pan American Conferences, 187" 
1940; (8) Developments in Inter 
American Transportation and Com 


munication, 1890-1940; (9) Pleasure 
and Health Resorts in Latin America; 
(10) The Americas (comprehensive) ; 
(11) Ask Me Another! (questions and 
answers); (12) Flags and Coat-of-Arm 
of the American Nations; (15) Chnst 
of the Andes (play for upper grades) 
(16) Pan American Day (pageant tor 
elementary grades); (17) What Others 
Have Done for Pan American Day 
Programs; (18) Sources for Latin 
American Music. 
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The Best Low-Priced Song Book 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


Suitable for schools of all kinds and for assembly 
and community singing. Contains 202 of the 
world’s best songs, 192 with music. 128 pages. 
Durable “rope bristol” covers. Price, 20c per 
copy, postpaid. 12 or more copies, 15e per copy, 
postpaid. 100 copies or more, shipped to one ad- 
dress, $13.00 per hundred, NOT PREPAID. 

f.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Danaville, N. Y. 
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Music Pullisher 


SAINTS PUBLICATION 


without cost! 


$200 ADVANCE CHECK 


and 


ASCAP ROYALTY CONTRACT 


for Songs, Music, Lyrics selected by 
SONG HIT GUILD ADVISORY BOARD 


PAUL WHITEMAN + KAY KYSER 
GUY LOMBARDO « BILLY ROSE 


k Submit Your Own 
COMPLETE SONG 


WRITE LYRICS to the music of 
HOAGY CARMICHAEL 
"Stardust", “Little Old Lady”, “Blue Orchid” 
JAMES V. MONACO 
“Apple For Teacher”, “Pocketful Of Dreams” 
WRITE MUSIC to the lyrics of 
JACK LAWRENCE 
“Sunrise Serenade”, “Play. Fiddle, Play” 


JOHNNY BURKE 


Writer of the scores of the last seven 
BING CROSBY PICTURES 


Songs selected will be published by 


SANTLY-JOY-SELECT, INC. 


Members ASCAP and MPPA 








Publishers: “3 Little Fishies”, “Music Goes 
‘Round and Around”, “Man With The 
Mandolin” » etc 


AND THE HIT SONG 


"HOLY SMOKE (Can‘t Ya Take A Joke”) 
“2 amateur tune published thru SONG HIT GUILD 


SEND NO MONEY: Just write for FREE de 


ails of this nation- wide search for new songs. 
SN WIT GUILD, INC. + 1619 B’WAY, NEW YORK 


Clip this Coupon- Paste on Penny Postal -Mail Today 








SONG HIT GUILD. Inc.. 1619 BROADWAY. N.Y.C. 
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“Boy and Angel — 
Abbott H. Thayer 


(Continued from page 16) 


profession. His own children served 
as models for many of his paintings. 

In “The Virgin” we find in the 
rapid walking figure a spirited action 
that is not often found in Thayer's 
work. In the “Caritas” we have one 
of the most classic paintings by an 
American artist. It has been said 
that Thayer combined the rare per- 
fection and beauty of a Greek col- 
umn with human appeal. 

Mr. Thayer had a technique of 
working which was built upon his 
inability work more than three 
days on a subject. The first fine in 
spiration was turned over to an as- 
sistant who copied it carefully. After 
a complete change of occupation, 
whether naturalizing or writing, he 
would return to carry his work still 
further. This method he carried out 
until the picture was finished. 

Thayer also painted landscapes and 


to 


flowers. One of his well-known 
landscapes is “Winter Sunrise at 
Monadnock.” 


With his son Gerald he wrote a 
book on protective coloration of ani- 
mals. It was of service in camou- 
flage work during the World War. 

Of his works the following are 
the best known: “Young Woman,” 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York; “Winged Figure,” Albright 
Art Gallery, Buffalo; “Caritas,” 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; and 
“The Virgin,” Freer Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. 


I Choose Arizona 


(Continued from page 51) 


be the drive through colorful moun- 
tain lands, diving through tortuous 
canyons, topping steep ridges, and 
skirting vast chasms. I would travel 
the Apache Trail, a modern highway 
now, which years ago was the war- 
path of Indian tribes. I would fol- 
low this highway along Salt River, 
the Apache Lake, and finally sur- 
mount Roosevelt Dam. 

As I made my way over the vast, 
desolate, arid, and yet beautiful 
desert, I would recall the faces of my 
fourth-grade pupils as they studied 
their science lessons—a bit doubtful 
about prehistoric animals, exploding 
mountains, underground rivers, trees 
that had turned to coal, and 
“ditches” nearly a mile deep. How 
[ would wish they were with me 
when I saw the huge tracks of dino- 
saurs, the 111-foot agate bridge in 
Petrified Forest, the innumerable 
brilliant hues and the delicate shades 
of the Painted Desert, and Tonto 
Natural Bridge, built drop by daop 
through the centuries, on top of 
which is a thirty-acre farm! 

As I rode toward the western sun 
and the climax of this trip, my mind 
would be filled with puny imaginings 
of the Grand Canyon. It has been 
said that each person who looks up- 
on its immensity for the first time 
finds something different. For many 
it is beauty, for some sublimity, for 
others just a huge pile of rocks, for a 
few terror. What should | find? 
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‘VACATION WEST 





@ When the final bell sounds and school closes for the summer—‘that’s the 
time to go West. The Golden Gate International Exposition at San Francisco 
is again a top attraction ... and with it you can enjoy any number of scenic 
wonder spots. 

So what shall it be?—the magic of Yellowstone; Colorado’s sky-piercing 
peaks; the amazing formations of Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon National Parks; 
Sun Valley, Idaho; mighty Boulder Dam; the Black Hills of South Dakota; 
Southern California; the woods, waters and mountains of the Pacific North- 
west; the Canadian Rockies -Alaska? 

You can see them all, or any combination you wish. Some are stopovers en 
route to the Pacific Coast; others can be included by having your ticket read 
going one way, returning another. Still others may be visited for very little 
extra rail fare. 


The easy, first step is to mail the coupon. Simply indicate the regions you'd 
like to visit and we'll send descriptive literature and details. You'll enjoy 
the fine comforts of North Western's through trains ... and rail fares are 
attractively low. 


TTT TTtitt tii | MAIL THIS COUPON eT TTI itititiiiit yy) 


R. Thomson, Passenger Trafic Manager 
Chicago & North Western Ry. 


Dept. 93—400 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 


Please send information about vacations to 


Street 


City .. 


0 Also all-expense tours. If you are a pupil, please state grade 


Chicago and North Western 
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FOR OURSELVES 





B MY PUPILS regularly bought sev 

eral kinds of candy—suckers, bars, 
and the like, all made by a candy 
Because the sub 
ject of candy was of real interest to 


company in our city. 


the children each day, it occurred to 
me that candy might provide an ab 
sorbing topic for study. Accordingly, 
we decided to visit the candy plant to 
learn what we could about the manu 
facture of candy. 

The owners permission to visit his 
factory was secured, and a time for 
our excursion was decided upon. All 
of the children were anxious for the 
day to arrive Meanwhile it seemed 
desirable for us to have some back- 
ground of information before making 
our visit. 

I. Preparing for the outing. 

A. We listed the ingredients that 

we thought were used in making 
candy. 

B. Our list of 


the following items. 


materials included 
1. Sugar. 

a) Granulated. 

b) Brown 

c) Mapk 

. Nuts. 


a) Peanuts. 


to 


b) English walnuts. 
c) Pecans. 
d) Coconut. 
¢) Almonds. 
f) Brazil nuts, 
3. Frunts. 
a) Cherries. 
+) Pineapple. 
4. ¢ hocolate 
§. Flavorings. 
a) Vanilla. 
/) Peppermint. 
c) Orange. 
d) 
€) Pistachio. 
6. Coloring materials. 
C. We made a list of the kinds of 
candy about which we wished to 
secure information, 
1. Hard candy. 
Peanut brittle. 
Molasses taffy. 


Lemon. 


— Ww bh 


Gumdrops. 
Marshmallows. 
Caramels. 


NA“ 


Candy bars. 
Chocolate-covered candies. 

. Rock candy. 

D. We decided to organize our- 


. ae) 


selves in committees, each to give a 
special report after the trip had 
been made. 

Taking the trip. 

A. There were forty girls and boys 
in our grade, all of were 
planning to go on the trip. The 
candy kitchen was about ten blocks 
distant Before 


we discussed the var 


~ 


whom 


from our school, 
Starting out 
ious safety laws which we should 
respect on our walk across town. 
We talked about the way in which 
we should conduct ourselves while 
we were visiting the factory. 
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We Visit a Candy Manufacturing Plant 


LILLIAN CRAVENS 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Washington School, Springdale, Arkansas 


B. When we arrived at the factory, 
we were met by the owner. Hk 
showed us the following equipment 
ind told us how his candy is made. 
kettles, 
were used for cooking the candy. 


l. Large brass which 


henge Galloway 


C. We saw the paper and 


which were used in wrapping and 


packing the candy. 
Hl. Questions which we asked, 


A. Is an exact recipe followed in 


making each kind of candy? 





The various processes in candy manufacture are interesting to observe. 


? 


2. Huge hooks, for pulling taffy. 
3. Gas 
candy was cooked. 

4. Marble which the 
candy was poured to cool, and on 


stoves, on which _ the 


slabs, on 


which candy was cut. 
§. Rollers, to press the candy. 
6. Cutters, of 
shapes. 


various sizes and 


B. How long will the candy keep 


fresh? 


C. Are there pure-food laws which 


must be followed by all 
manufacturers? 


DD. What are the 


out-of-town customers? 


boxes 


candy 


laws concerning 
cleanliness in candy manufacture? 
E. How is your candy shipped to 





FACT-FINDING TRIPS have long 
been recognized as an important 
means of helping children to discov- 
er that the needs of daily life are 
met through the interdependence 
of people—from farms and factories 
to retail outlets and finally to the 
ultimate user. 


We are devoting this new depart- 
ment to descriptions of such trips, 
so that teachers may be stimulated 
to further investigation activities. 
Trips of this type, through firsthand 
interviews, give children a wealth of 
factual knowledge, and help to bring 
about a better understanding be- 
tween consumer and producer. 


Instructors agree that the need for 
developing competent leaders and 
sound citizens is greater today than 
ever before. Our schools can help 


millions of potential earners and 
consumers to meet community re- 
sponsibilities and to learn how to 
save and spend with skill and wis- 
dom. Good social attitudes must be 
established by practice. 


We invite you to submit a brief ar- 
ticle, not more than 1000 words, 
telling how you planned and con- 
ducted a fact-finding trip, the educa- 
tional objectives that you wished to 
attain, the questions that were asked 
and how they were answered, the 
things you saw, and some of the so- 
cial values derived. 


Manuscripts used on this page will 
be purchased at our regular rates 
and should be addressed to: 
Let’s Find the Facts 
THE INSTRUCTOR 
Dansville, N.Y. 


IV. Back at school. 

A. We wrote a letter to the cand 
manufacturer, thanking him for }; 
courtesy in taking us through } 
plant. 
B. We decided to look up as mud 
information as possible about th 
various ingredients used in making 
candy. Topics were assigned to th 
different members of the class, wh 
were to report later on their find. 
ings. 
C. We discussed the value of candy 
as a food and listed the following 
questions for study. 

1. Does candy have food valu’ 


2. When is the best time to ex 
candy? 


3. Is the cating of candy detr 
mental to the teeth? 
4. Does candy make a good sub 
stitute for dessert? 
D. We decided to make a frieze en 
titled, “From Candy Kitchen tw 
Us.” The children worked in com- 
mittees, cach group choosing on 
process in candy manufacture tha 
it wished to portray. 
E. Further subjects for group ‘in 
vestigations. 
1. When 
of candy begun? 
2. In what country is the larges 
amount of candy manufactured 
today? 


was the manufactur 


3. In what country is the largest 
umount of candy consumed te 
day ? 
4. Is all candy now made by m- 
chinery? 
§. What were the first kinds of 
candy that manufactured 
commercially? 

V. Social values. 

In addition to obtaining practical 
knowledge of candymaking and learn 
ing about the various materials used 
the following results were attained. 

A. An appreciation of the impor 

tance of cleanliness. 

B. Keener 


through books for information. 


were 


interest in searching 
C. Better co operation in working 
together. 
1). Increased appreciation for 
candy we buy. 

E. Justifiable pride in a local in 
dustry. 
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